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Completeness of Press Coverage 
of the 1960 Campaign 


BY WAYNE A. DANIELSON 
AND JOHN B. ADAMS* 





Using a sample of 90 dailies with reference to 23 presidential 
campaign events, two University of North Carolina journalism 
professors report on the completeness of coverage of events and 
the amount of coverage made available to the average reader— 
a figure ranging between 41% and 60%. 





> THIS STUDY DEALS WITH DAILY 
newspaper coverage of the 1960 presi- 
dential campaign. It attempts to answer 
the question: How completely was the 
campaign covered for the average daily 
newspaper reader in the United States? 

Two things should be noted about 
the basic research question: first, the 
study concerns completeness of cover- 
age—what proportion of all campaign 
events was covered—it is not a study of 
press bias; second, the study concerns 
the coverage made available to the av- 
erage reader—it is not a study of the 
coverage in average United States daily 
newspapers. 

The Sample 

Two kinds of sampling were done in 
making this study: newspapers were 
sampled and campaign events were 
sampled. 

*The authors wish to thank Sciipps-Howard 
Research and the University Resvarch Council 
and Institute for Research in Social Science, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, for the financial sup- 

which made this study possible. The article 
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The sample of newspapers is essen- 
tially the same as that drawn in 1956 
by Roy E. Carter Jr. for the AEJ Civil 
Liberties study.’ Evidence that the sam- 
ple is still representative in certain 
areas is found in the closeness of the 
percentage of morning and evening pa- 
pers in the sample and in the nation at 
the end of September 1960. (Sample: 
37.5% a.m., 62.5% p.m.; Universe: 
40.8% a.m., 59.2% p.m.) Also, the 
percentage of group or chain news- 
papers in the sample is nearly identical 
with the percentage of group news- 
papers circulated in the nation. (Sam- 
ple: Group/chain, 46.2%, non-chain, 
53.8% ; Universe: Group/ chain, 46.1%, 
non-chain, 53.9%.) And, the political 
line-up of papers in the sample matches 
fairly well the political line-up pub- 
lished by Editor & Publisher on No- 
vember 5, 1960. There were approxi- 
mately 10% fewer Nixon papers and 
10% more independent or undecided 


1See Roy E. Carter Jr., “The AEJ Civil Liber- 
ties Project,” mimeo, presented at the 1959 AEJ 
Convention, Eugene, Oregon. 
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in the sample than in Editor & Pub- 
lisher. It is possible that politically com- 
mitted papers were more likely to an- 
swer the Editor & Publisher question- 
naire. The Kennedy paper percentage 
in the sample came within 2 points of 
equaling the Editor & Publisher esti- 
mate. 

Newspapers were drawn, with proba- 
bility proportionate to weekly circula- 
tion, from a card file stratified by type 
of ownership (chain, non-chain), geo- 
graphic region and time of publication 
(a.m./p.m.). Selecting the papers in 
this way means that the sample is rep- 
resentative not of what individual edi- 
tors or publishers did—but of what in- 
dividual readers had available to them 
in the daily press. In Carter’s words, 
“In a sense, it is as though we had 
made a great pile of all the daily news- 
papers published in a single day (let us 
say), and had then drawn a sample 
from the pile.”? In this study, there- 
fore, a 40% figure typically means that 
an estimated 40% of the copies of 
American daily newspapers contained 
the type of content being discussed. 

The sample of 90 papers constitutes 
5.1% of all newspaper titles in the 
United States and 30.8% of all circu- 
lation. 

Southern newspapers were oversam- 
pled by 50% in this sample—30 in- 
stead of 20 papers from this region are 
included. No regional differences were 
found among papers, so far as the com- 
pleteness of coverage was concerned, 
however, so in most of the tables to be 
presented the 10 extra papers are in- 
cluded without weighting. 

The second, more difficult, sample 
drawn for this study was a sample of 
events in the campaign. No list of 
events was available, so far as could be 
determined. Therefore, a list was made 
of events in the period from September 
1 through November 7. 

An event, for the purposes of this 
study, was defined as follows: 


2 In a letter to Dr. Danielson. 
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“An event has taken place if one as- 
sertion or more made at a particular 
time and place by a primary source (or 
by a secondary source about a primary 
source or issue) is reported in at least 
100 words in the news columns of any 
one of the criterion papers.” 

Primary sources were the candidates 
for president or vice-president. 

An assertion meant a direct or in- 
direct quotation of something the source 
said. 

Secondary sources were nationally 
known figures or state governors or 
higher officials. 

Particular time meant a 24-hour day 
beginning at midnight. 

Particular place meant within the 
boundaries of a state. 

Issues allowed for secondary sources 
were Catholicism and Quemoy-Matsu. 

The complete political coverage of 
12 criterion newspapers* in various 
areas and time zones and various pub- 
lishing cycles was examined. Each 
campaign event found in these papers 
was recorded; there were 1,033 in all. 
The events, in turn, were stratified ac- 
cording to 1) the number of criterion 
papers covering the event; 2) the 
source of the event—one of the candi- 
dates or a secondary source; 3) the 
period of the campaign in which the 
event took place; and 4) the direction 
of the event—whether it seemed to 
favor Kennedy, Nixon, or be mixed or 
neutral. From the stratified file of 
events, a systematic random sample of 
42 events was selected. 


Method of Measuring Coverage 


After the sample of events was 
chosen, each of the 90 newspapers was 
examined to see whether it covered 
each of the events. (The list of the 42 


8 The criterion newspapers were as follows: The 
Washington Post and Times-Herald, Charlotte 
(N.C.) Observer, New York Times, Detroit News, 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, St. Petersburg Eve- 
ning Independent, Chicago Daily Tribune, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Milwaukee Journal, Denver 
Post, Los Angeles Examiner and Longview 
(Wash.) Daily News. The Washington Post and 
Times-Herald was not in the sample. 
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events is available from the authors on 
request.) At the start, coverage was 
defined in the same way “event” had 
been defined: that is, 100 words about 
a source saying something at a particu- 
lar time and place. However, there was 
something objectionable about having 
to score a paper as X (for noncover- 
age) when it had 99 words on an 
event, or when it failed to have a direct 
or indirect quote from the source. So a 
second, less rigorous definition of cov- 
erage, which was called X-plus cover- 
age, was adopted. X-plus coverage con- 
sisted of coverage of an event in less 
than 100 words or in more than 100 
words without a direct or indirect quo- 
tation from a source. “Passing refer- 
ences” to events were not counted. For 
example, the mere mention of the fact 
that a candidaie had been in a state on 
a particular day did not earn a paper 
an X-plus score. 

Coder reliabilities on the two kinds 
of campaign coverage scores were high 
in general. The average percentage of 
“same” classifications varied between 
94 and 96%. The average rank-order 
correlation between newspaper scores 
determined by different coders varied 
between .880 and .933. 

Nearly half of the items in the sam- 
ple from the criterion papers (19 of 42 
events) had less than 10% coverage in 
the sample of newspapers as a whole. 
These events were discarded because 
they were in large part unique to the 
newspapers which originally carried 
them or to a small area of the country, 
or to a small group of papers with a 
special interest in the event. The re- 
maining 23 items (also available on 
request) constituted the final test of 
completeness of campaign coverage. 

The split-half reliability of the final 
test was about .70 when corrected by 
the Spearman-Brown formula. After 
items with similar marginals were com- 
bined, the test formed a quasi-Guttman 
scale with a Coefficient of Reproduci- 
bility of .917. This fact gives additional 
evidence as to the test’s reliability as 
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well as to the fact that it is measuring 
one dimension—completeness of cov- 
erage—as hypothesized. 

Findings 

There are two estimates of the com- 
pleteness of campaign coverage for 
each of the 90 papers in the study. The 
first estimate is the rigorous “at length” 
coverage. The second estimate is the 
easier “at length and in brief” coverage. 

Scores for each paper expressed as 
raw point values and as percentages of 
all possible points, appear in the Appen- 
dix (see pages 450-451). Of the 90 pa- 
pers included in the sample, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch was high by one 
point in “at length coverage” and was 
tied with the New York Times in “at 
length and in brief coverage.” 

Table 1 summarizes the results for 
the “at length coverage” and Table 2 
summarizes the results for the less 
rigorous criterion of coverage. 

It is estimated, on the basis of the 
rigorous criterion, that the average 
reader of a daily newspaper had avail- 
able to him coverage of approximately 
41% of the events of the campaign 
(9.49 points out of 23 possible). On 
the basis of the easier criterion of at 
length and in brief coverage, the aver- 
age reader of a daily newspaper had 
available to him coverage of approxi- 
mately 60% of the events of the cam- 
paign (13.78 points out of 23 possible). 
Both of these figures are based on sam- 
pling (of newspapers and events) and 
are subject to sampling errors of un- 
known magnitude. The standard error 
of measurement listed below each table 
is probably the safest statistic to use in 
attempting to judge whether two news- 
papers differ from each other in com- 
pleteness of coverage of campaign 
news.* 

Factors Affecting Completeness 
of Coverage 

Several factors were found to be re- 
lated to completeness of campaign cov- 


*See Quinn McNemar, Psychological Statistics, 
2nd ed. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1955), p. 154, 
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TABLE | 


Number of Sampled Campaign Events Covered at Length by 
90 United States Daily Newspapers 
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Number of Sampled Campaign Events Covered at Length and in Brief 
be 90 United States Daily Newspapers 
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TABLE 3 
Days of Publication and Completeness of Campaign Coverage 





Average Number 


Days of Publication 





of Events 
Covered 


Eve. and Sun. 
Morn, and Sun. 


Eve. except Sun. 
Morn. except Sun. 


Eve. except Sat. 
Morn. except Sat. 





22 


20 
18 
16 
14 
12 
10 
8 
6 
4 
2 
0 





15.42 
67.0 
N 48 


Average (mean) 


12.09 
52.6 
34 8 


9.90 
43.0 


Variance Analysis: F ratio = 18.74; p = less than .001 





erage, using the criterion of “in brief 
and at length coverage.” 

These factors have been grouped un- 
der the general heading of news poten- 
tial. News potential is concerned with 
the ability of a newspaper to detect 
events in its environment, prepare them 
for publication efficiently, and share 
them with its readers. A paper with 
high news potential, for example, has 
many lines of communication to its en- 
vironment; it has an adequate number 
of writers and editors of talent; it is 
linked to events in the broader world 
by a number of news services; its pub- 
lication cycle is such that its men are 
at work when most news is happening; 
its news publication space is large 
enough so that the day’s events may be 
thoroughly reflected. If a news event 
happens in the vicinity of this paper, 
chances are good that the paper will 
detect it and prepare an account of it 
for its readers. 

A paper with low news potential pre- 
sents a sharply contrasting picture. It 
has too few lines of communication; it 
has too few writers and editors; its men 


are abroad when nothing much is hap- 
pening; its news is confined to a rela- 
tively small hole above a sea of ads, or 
to a small number of pages because of 
a lack of sufficient advertising. Its 
chances of detecting and reporting a 
news event in its environment are poor; 
it may hit today and miss tomorrow; 
it is not dependable. 

The following discussion is con- 
cerned with how five news potential 
factors relate to completeness of cover- 
age of the presidential campaign. All 
differences mentioned are statistically 
significant at the .01 level or better. 

1) The number of days a paper is 
published affects its coverage score. 
(See Table 3.) The seven-day papers 
are best; six-day papers which skip Sun- 
day publication are next best; and six- 
day papers which skip Saturday publi- 
cation are in third place. Why the dif- 
ference? There seems to be an over- 
emphasis on timeliness in the papers of 
six-day publication; that is, on the day 
after their day off, they print timely 
news and fail to report older and per- 
haps more significant happenings they 
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TABLE 4 
Morning and Evening Publication and Completeness of Campaign Coverage 





Average Number 
of Events 


Time of Publication 





Covered Morning 


Evening 





22 








Average (mean) 5.18 
Jo 66.0 
N 34 


Variance Analysis: F ratio= 


12.93 
56.2 
56 


11.33; p = less than .01 





normally would have reported on the 
preceding day. Typically, the papers 
which skip Saturday miss Friday’s 
events in large measure and Sunday’s 
paper often is full of features and has 
little space for new news; much of it 
gives the appearance of having been 
prepared earlier in the week—certainly 
not on Saturday night. 

2) Readers of the morning papers 
sampled, on the average, had more 
complete campaign coverage than read- 
ers of the evening papers sampled. (See 
Table 4.) It is possible that most of the 
news of the campaign broke for the 
morning papers. Same day coverage of 
campaign events was rather rare—at 
least early in the campaign. A typical 
lead for an afternoon paper was, for 
example: 

Vice-President Nixon today is wing- 

ing his way toward the Midwest for a 

major speech on the farm problem. 

Yesterday in Detroit he said .. . 
When stories organized in this way are 
cut, nothing is left finally except the 
advance news. There were several ex- 


amples of papers which published ad- 
vance stories which were not followed 
up the next day, but instead were re- 
placed by still other advance stories. 
To some extent it seemed that com- 
pleteness of coverage was sacrificed to 
timeliness of coverage by the afternoon 
papers. 

3) Papers with larger editorial staffs 
generally covered a greater number of 
the sampled events. (See Table 5.) 
Deutschmann’s method of estimating 
staff size was used.® Since the method 
is based on circulation figures, the table 
may also be taken to show the relation- 
ship between circulation size and cov- 
erage. Coverage probably improves with 
greater staff size for a number of rea- 
sons: There are greater possibilities fc” 
specialization and checking; reporters 
can be sent with candidates; editors can 
specialize in handling political news; 
rewrite can eliminate duplication in 
wire service stories, thus leaving room 


5 Paul J. Deutschmann, “Predicting Newspaper 
Staff Size from Circulation,” JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, 36:350 (Summer 1959). 
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for additional information; and out-of- to more news services. The link here to 
town bureaus can provide copy. news potential is fairly obvious. The 

4) Table 6 shows that coverage more lines a paper has to the world out- 
scores went up as the papers subscribed _ side its city, the more likely it is to de- 


TABLE 5 


Estimated Number of Editorial Employees and Completeness 
of Campaign Coverage 





Average Number Number of Editorial Employees 
of Events 


Covered 0-24 25-49 50-74 75-99 100-149 150-199 200-299 300-399 400+ 


LULU 


10.84 13.69 13.23 13.67 15.36 15.38 14.89 17.80 13.67 
47.1 be 57.5 59.4 66.8 66.9 64.7 77.4 59.4 
19 16 13 3 14 8 9 5 3 


Variance Analysis: F ratio = 5.13; p = less than .001 








ae 
20 
18 
16 
14 








TABLE 6 


Number of News Services and Completeness of Campaign Coverage 





Average Number News Services 
of Events 
Covered 4 








22 
20 


THULL 


11.81 13.39 13.76 14,22 16.67 Sy ns 
51.3 58.2 59.8 61.8 72.5 Ae 
26 18 21 9 9 . 


Variance Analysis: F ratio = 6.65; p = less than .001 
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TABLE 7 


Average Estimated Weekday News Hole and Completeness 
of Campaign Coverage 





Average Number 
of Events 


Estimated News Hole in Column Inches 





Covered 1500 


2000 


2500 3000 





22 
20 
18 
16 
14 
12 
10 


oN RDO 


THe 





11.42 
49.7 
12 


11.40 
49.6 
5 


11.00 
47.8 
8 


Mean 
% 
N 


12. 
56. 
18 


94 
3 


14.47 
62.9 
17 


15.56 
67.7 
16 


15.50 
67.4 
10 


Variance Analysis: F ratio = 7.20; p = less than .001 





tect an event at a distance and report it 
to its readers. 


It was found that the exceptional 
paper can do very well with one news 
service, if it uses it intelligently. There 
is, however, an undeniable advantage in 
having more. 


5) Table 7 shows that coverage of 
campaign events was positively related 
to estimated weekday news hole.* The 
relationship is quite strong and is, we 
feel, an important one. News, no mat- 
ter how skillfully obtained and written, 
must have space in which to appear. 
The news potential of any paper—no 
matter how large or how talented the 
staff—is dampened by a small news 
hole. 


*Estimated weekday news hole was obtained 
for most of the 90 papers from 1960 
in Editor & Publisher, April 1, 1961, pp. 47-57, 
using the method described by Robert L. Jones 
and Roy E. Carter Jr. in “Some Procedures for 
Estimating News Hole in Content Analysis,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 23:399 (Fall 1959). 
News hole for the remaining Papers was estimated 
from direct measurement of a “constructed week” 
for each a. — following the Jones-Carter 
method cited a 


Table 8 summarizes the relationship 
between completeness of campaign cov- 
erage and a news potential index. This 
index was formed by giving scores of 
one (1) and zero (0) to each news- 
paper for having or not having the fol- 
lowing attributes: 1) an estimated 
weekday news hole of 2,500 inches or 
more; 2) an estimated editorial staff of 
75 or more; 3) three or more news 
services listed in the Editor & Pub- 
lisher Year Book; 4) publication seven 
days a week; and 5) morning publica- 
tion. As the table demonstrates, there 
is an advance in coverage with the ad- 
dition of each point on the index. Pa- 
pers with a news potential index of 
zero covered an estimated 45.4% of 
the campaign events; papers with a top 
index score of 5 covered an average of 
72.3% of the events of the campaign. 

Table 9 shows the relationship of 
the news potential index to complete- 
ness of coverage scores based on the 
more rigorous criterion of “at length” 
coverage mentioned earlier. The same 
strong relationship between coverage 
and news potential is evident. 
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There were exceptions to the rule. with high index scores covered it rela- 
Some papers with low news potential tively inadequately. It is possible that a 
index scores were able to cover the key factor in this difference is the po- 
campaign quite well, and some papers litical interest and activity of the paper. 


TABLE 8 
News Potential Index and Completeness of Campaign Coverage 





Average Number News Potential Index 
of Events 
Covered 2 3 








22 
20 
18 
16 


14 
12 
10 

6 


10.44 12.36 13.45 14.70 15.79 
45.4 53.7 58.5 63.9 68.7 
18 14 11 20 14 


Variance Analysis: F ratio = 12.92; p = less than .001 








TABLE 9 


News Potential Index and Number of Sampled Campaign Events 
Covered at Length 


Average Number News Potential Index 
2 3 


6.22 7.21 9.45 10.35 11.79 
27.0 31.3 41.1 45.0 51.3 
18 14 11 20 14 


Variance Analysis: F ratio= 15.25; p = less than .001 
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Preliminary and tentative data seem to 
show that papers which endorse candi- 
dates and write a high percentage of 
editorials on political subjects are more 
likely to have the top coverage scores 
in their news potential group. Further 
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research is necessary and contemplated. 

Some factors did not appear to af- 
fect completeness of coverage. The re- 
gion of the country seemed to have no 
effect; the mean scores for East, South, 
Midwest, and West were as follows: 


APPENDIX 
NEWSPAPER SAMPLE: COMPLETENESS OF CAMPAIGN COVERAGE STUDY 





Paper Name 


Publications Score 1- 


Received Score2- %1-%2 





Alice (Tex.) Daily Echo 
Atlanta Constitution (S) 
Baltimore Sun 


Berkshire Eagle (Pittsfield, Mass.)........+-.+++++ 


Binghampton (N.Y.) Press 
Birmingham (Ala.) News (S) 
Boston Globe 

Boston Daily Record 

Buffalo Courier-Express 

Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post 
Charleston (W.Va.) Daily Mail 
Charlotte (N.C.) Observer (S) 
Chicago’s American 

Chicago Sun-Times 

Chicago Daily Tribune 

Cleveland Press and News 

Clovis (N.M.) News-Journal 
Columbus (Ohio) Citizen-Journal 
Dallas Morning News 

Denver Post 

Detroit Free Press 

Detroit News 

Detroit Times** 

Dubuque (Iowa) Telegraph-Herald 
Gary (ind.) Post-Tribune 
Greenville (Ohio) Daily Advocate 
Greenville (S.C.) News (S) 
Greenville (Pa.) Record-Argus 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot 
Harrisburg (Ill.) Daily Register 
Hattiesburg (Miss.) American (S) 
Indianapolis News 

Kannapolis (N.C.) Daily Independent 
Kansas City Star 

Knoxville Journal 

Lake Charles (La.) American Press (S) 
Lancaster (Pa.) Daily Intelligencer-Journal 
Little Rock Arkansas Democrat 


Newsday (Long Island, N.Y.)........++eeeeeeeees 
Long Island Daily Press (Jamaica, N.Y.).......... 


Longview (Wash.) Daily News 


Los Angeles Examiner..........cccsccscscccccees 


Los Angeles Mirror 

Louisville Courier-Journal 

Lynn (Mass.) Daily Evening Item 
Manhattan (Kans.) Mercury 
Mankato (Minn.) Free Press 
Mason City (lowa) Globe-Gazette 
Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar 
Miami (Fla.) Herald 

Milwaukee Journal 

Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
Modesto (Calif.) Bee 


Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle EE Rae AR 


eee eeeeee eee 


EexSat 4-7 
10-14 
17-19 
9-10 
11-20 


17-30 
43-61 
74-83 
39-43 
48-87 
7-16 30-70 
10-13 43-57 
5-9 22-39 
9-13 39-57 
5-9 22-39 
6-12 26-52 
10-16 43-70 
11-13 48-57 
17-18 74-78 
14-16 61-70 
8-12 35-52 
7-13 30-57 
8-11 35-48 
14-20 61-87 
13-17 57-74 
14-18 61-78 
13-16 57-70 
9-12 39-52 
5-10 22-43 
11-15 48-65 
7-13 30-57 
11-15 48-65 
7-14 30-61 
11-14 48-61 
8-11 35-48 
4-4 17-17 
10-13 43-57 
8-9 35-39 
10-15 43-65 
8-11 35-48 
10-14 43-61 
12-17 52-74 
5-10 22-43 
13-15 57-65 
8-14 35-61 
8-13 35-57 
10-16 43-70 
7-12 30-52 
14-17 61-74 
8-13 35-57 
6-12 26-52 
6-10 26-43 
4-8 17-35 
12-13 52-57 
11-17 48-74 
9-17 39-74 
12-15 52-65 
7-13 30-57 
10-17 43-14 
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13.91, 13.83, 13.63, 13.69. There ap- endorsement affected coverage in- 4 
peared to be no over-all difference de- biasing way;’ Kennedy-endorsing pa- 
tween chain and non-chain newspapers; 
the mean scores were 13.86 and 13.70 
for chain and non-chain, respectively. ‘It must be kept in mind that the scores are 


“ Pp based on whether an event was covered, not on 
There was no evidence that political how it was covered. 


APPENDIX (Continued) 
NEWSPAPER SAMPLE: COMPLETENESS OF CAMPAIGN COVERAGE STUDY 





Publications Score 1- 
Paper Name Received Scorez- %1-%2 





New Haven (Conn.) Evening Register 6-11 26-48 
New Orleans States-Item (S) 14-18 61-78 
Newport News Daily Press 13-17 57-14 
New Rochelle (N.Y.) Standard-Star 6-12 26-52 
New York Journal-American 11-14 48-61 
New York Mirror 7-11 30-48 
New York Daily News 11-14 48-61 
New York Times 18-21 78-91 
Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman 10-14 43-61 
Oriando (Fla.) Sentinel 10-13 43-57 
Palo Alto (Calif.) Times 6-13 26-57 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin ES 14-17 61-74 
Philadelphia Inquirer 16-19 70-83 
Raleigh News & Observer (S) 10-14 43-61 
i rs Me ute ehe sees eo 6 CERERNER ERCES 9-13 39-57 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch ES 19-21 83-91 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 13-16 57-70 
St. Petersburg Evening Independent (S) 6-12 26-52 
Salt Lake City Deseret News 12-15 52-65 
San Angelo (Tex.) Standard-Times 10-14 43-61 
San Antonio (Tex.) News 5-8 22-35 
San Diego Evening Tribune 11-14 48-61 
San Francisco Examiner 7-15 30-65 
Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.) Evening News 3-8 13-35 
Scranton (Pa.) Times 9-12 39-52 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer MS 10-16 43-70 
Sioux Falls (S.D.) Argus-Leader 8-16 35-70 
Springfield (Ohio) Sun 7-14 30-61 
Springfield (Mass.) Union 10-16 43-70 
Toledo Blade 11-16 48-70 
Turlock (Calif.) Daily Journal 5-8 22-35 
Washington (D.C.) Daily News 6-11 26-48 
Washington (D.C.) Evening Star 15-18 65-78 
Wellsville (N.Y.) Daily Reporter 7-12 30-52 
Wilmington (Del.) Evening Journal (S) 8-12 35-52 
Winchester (Va.) Evening Star EexSun 8-14 35-61 


Note: Publications Received means issues of the newspapers which form part of this study. Some 
papers did not send their Sunday editions. Coverage of Friday and Saturday events in Sunday editions, 
if any, is not included in the scores of such papers. MS = morning and Sunday papers received; 
ES = evening and Sunday papers received; MexSun and EexSun mean Monday through Saturday edi- 
tions received; MexSat and EexSat mean editions were received for every day but Saturday. 

*Sunday papers were received up to October 2, but not thereafter. 

**Merged with the Detroit News November 7, 1960. 

Score 1 = Number of sampled campaign events covered at length. 

Score 2 = Number of sampled campaign events covered at length and in brief. 

Percentage Score 1 = percentage of campaign events covered at length (N = 23). 

Percentage Score 2 = percentage of campaign events covered at length and in brief (N = 23). 

S = Southern oversample. 
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pers in our sample were generally su- 
perior in coverage to Nixon-endorsing 
papers, but not because they concen- 
trated disproportionately on Kennedy 
events. As a matter of fact, they ap- 
peared to report more Nixon events 
than did the Nixon papers. The mean 
differences tell the story.® 

The difference between Nixon-en- 
dorsing papers and Kennedy-endorsing 
papers is in the wrong direction and is 
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Summary 

The original research question was 
this: How completely was the presi- 
dential campaign of 1960 covered for 
the average daily newspaper reader in 
the United States? The question was ap- 
proached by checking the coverage of 
a sample of campaign events in a sam- 
ple of newspapers. According to two 
estimates—a rigorous one and a lenient 
one—the average reader of a daily 


statistically insignificant. newspaper in the United States would 
have found his paper covering between 
41% and 60% of the campaign events 
as defined. 

The following news potential factors 
were significantly related to complete- 
ness of coverage scores of newspapers: 
1) size of average weekday news hole, 
2) editorial staff size, 3) number of 
news services, 4) publication seven 
days a week, and 5) morning publica- 
tion. 


Nixon 
Papers 
(53) 


Kennedy 
Papers 
(16) 


Nixon events covered 
See Se BON ids vcsadececcduxs 8.23 


X Kennedy events covered 
Se Sr. TD | on 6000006002000 5.68 


Difference N-K ......... 2.55 
Difference of mean differences 


6.25 


2.63 
08 p= ns. 





“It is incredible to me that broadcasters can report proudly that fifty 
million people spend between five and six hours a day watching television 
and yet maintain that television is not in part responsible for what the 
American people are, or are like, today. If so many people watch so much 
television and it has no significant effect, that incredible human waste is 
the most damning indictment that could be made. It would mean that the 
television output is not just a soporific but an absolute vacuum and that all 
those fifty millions have sawdust in their heads, that they don’t have the 
emotional response of the same number of amoebae. 

“Perhaps the most disheartening effect the mass media have had on the 
American character is the rubbing down of all qualitative moral, psycho- 
logical, and aesthetic distinctions. Thus, even when the effects of these 
media are not positively malign, their stereotyping of the human family into 
stock figures without the fullness of human peculiarity and emotional range 
leaves the mass audience with an impoverished, shallow, ultimately betray- 
ing conception of the real world. 

“Those early and distinctive American traits that were once perhaps quite 
properly associated with the American character—independence, manli- 
ness, inventiveness, egalitarianism, bootstrap ambitiousness, honesty—are 
now held up by the mass media, if at all, only in the most pallid and con- 
ventional terms and with a lack of interest that reveals how far we have 
come from the early American character.”—JOHN F. Day, general mana- 
ger, WBAI-FM, New York City, and former vice-president, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, in Bulletin of Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, October 1961. 











Kennedy and the Press: 
the First Six Months 


BY EARL R. HUTCHISON* 


An analvsis of the press relations of the Kennedy administration 
in its first six months leads the author to conclude that it may 
foster a goverrment-press relationship of unprecedented smooth- 
ness, despite the ill-timed presidential request for a voluntary 
censorship in the wake of the Cuban fiasco. 





@ VIEWING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 
the Kennedy Administration and its re- 
lations with the press, three salient fea- 
tures obtrude: Never within the last 
century has the President had to face so 
many serious international crises in the 
first six months in office. Never has 
such a vast amount of favorable pub- 
licity been given an incoming President. 
Never within the first few months has 
the press, in modern times, been so 
aroused by the possibility of govern- 
mental restrictions of its activities. 
Successively, since coming into office, 
President Kennedy has faced crises in 
the Congo, Cuba, Laos and, now, Ber- 
lin. Looming ever darker over all has 
been the Russian enigma and the possi- 
bility of a world-devastating nuclear 
war. Adding worries to the Presidency 
have been a sluggish economic system 
and a lethargic American public. All of 
this, naturally, has had some effect up- 
on the relationship of the President to 
the press, as will be noted later. 
- 7 
*The author is a Ph.D. candidate in mass com- 
munications at the University of Wisconsin, with 
a doctoral dissertation subject of “Kennedy and 
the Press—The First Two Years.”’ He holds a B.S. 
from the University of Illinois, 1951, and BJ. and 
M.A. in journalism from the Uni of Mis- 
souri, 1955. From 1955-61 he was public relations 
director and assistant professor of English at the 


State University College of Education, Potsdam, 
New York. 


1 New York Times, Jan. 20, 1961, p. 14. 


The inauguration itself was prophet- 
ic. (It was toli-in more tongues and 
seen in more lands than any previous 
American political event in history.) 
The young President, his extremely at- 
tractive wife and his family made good 
news copy. Rarely has such a hand- 
some couple occupied the White House, 
and the press took advantage of the oc- 
casion. However, this was more than 
just a news-conscious press—it was a 
press caught up in the fervor of the 
New Frontier and in the enthusiasm of 
a young, personable and energetic 
President. 


The President and his staff cultivated 
the press assiduously through the cam- 
paign, the interregnum and the first few 
months of office. The result in the first 
instance was a favorable flow of pub- 
licity (even though only 16% of the 
daily newspapers had editorially fa- 
vored the election of President Ken- 
nedy). The result in the last two in- 
stances was publicity of tidal wave pro- 
portions which brought charges of 
“over-publicity” from opponents of the 
administration. 

In the beginning, the administration 
offered positions on the New Frontier 
to perhaps a dozen Washington news- 
men. William Attwood of Look and 
formerly of the Herald Tribune was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Guinea. New 
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cabinet secretaries allowed newsmen to 
attend private conferences as they or- 
ganized their departments.? The Presi- 
dent’s office was thrown open to news- 
men, photographers and television cam- 
eramen as never before. The President, 
himself, went to parties and dinners at 
the homes of correspondents and con- 
siders some his best friends. By March, 
Robert Manning was moved to com- 
ment in the Saturday Review that the 
press corps, composed of seasoned and, 
in part, sophisticated newsmen, had 
generally embarrassed the administra- 
tion with an enthusiasm verging on 
awe.° 

New touches were applied to the 
press conference. The first was televised 
live, and in a new setting—a gleaming 
room in the New State Department 
Building. President Eisenhower had 
permitted taping and filming, but al- 
ways reserving the right to edit. (How- 
ever, he never did.) Though some ad- 
verse criticism centered on the inadvisa- 
bility of discussing critical national and 
international situations in the give and 
take of a live televised conference, the 
newspaper response was almost over- 
whelmingly favorable. 

Some grumblings came from the re- 
porters on the new setting: noise, dis- 
tance from the President, cumbersome 
and distracting television accommoda- 
tions, and the inconvenience of evening 
press conferences which were scheduled 
monthly from 6-7 p.m. at a cost to the 
networks of $100,000 and alternated 
with regular ones between 10 a.m. and 
4 p.m. But they realize, of course, that 
it is their own huge attendance (more 
than 400) which necessitated the move 
to new quarters. Many, too, were glad 


? Robert Manning, “The Man Who Comes to 
Dinner,” Saturday Review, March 11, 1961, p. 88. 
* Ibid., See also Robert J. Donovan, “Kennedy's 
Way With the Press,”” New York Herald Tribune, 


March 12, 1961, II-4; Max Ascoli, “The Cool 
Precision of J.F.K.,” The Reporter, Feb. 16, 
1961, p. 22; and Charles Bartlett, “Press Accord 
of New President an Effort at Strong Leadership,” 
Boston Globe, reprinted in the Watertown (N.Y.) 
Daily Times, Feb. 23, 1961, p. 4, for further com- 
ment on this part of the President’s relationship 
with the press. 
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to leave the cramped Indian Treaty 
Room used by the Truman and Eisen- 
hower administrations. 

President Kennedy held 13 confer- 
ences in this first six-month period— 
the same number his predecessor held 
in a slightly shorter period. To the con- 
ference format, the President also add- 
ed a new twist. At the beginning of 
each conference he usually had a sig- 
nificant news item or announcement. 
At the 13th meet, for example, he 
spoke briefly to the nation, and for the 
first time, on the Berlin crisis. The rest 
of the conference, usually 25 minutes, 
was devoted to answering questions. 
Some pundits complained that this prac- 
tice takes valuable question time from 
the reporters, but at a typical confer- 
ence President Kennedy still handled 
more questions than Eisenhower be- 
cause of more terse, direct and succinct 
answers. Reporters no longer were re- 
quired to identify themselves before 
querying the President, but he frequent- 
ly recognized some by name. (Eisen- 
hower never knew the reporters that 
well, using “you people” when address- 
ing them.) Max Freedman of the 
Guardian rejoiced that the noble struc- 
ture of the English sentence is no long- 
er left “a dishonored casualty at a 
Presidential press conference.” * 

President Kennedy skirted dangerous 
issues in a news conference many times 
by ending the line of questioning with a 
recognition of another reporter. And on 
this controversial subject Arthur Krock 
remarked that of all the presidents since 
the beginning of the White House news 
conference, according to the consensus 
of the covering reporters anyway, Presi- 
dent Kennedy is generally considered 
the one least likely to incur the risk of 
misinterpretation and the need for clar- 
ification.’ Time reported, too, that 


4Pat Munroe and Warren Zimmermann, “Sal- 
inger Defends Kennedy’s News Policy in ASNE 
Debate,” Editor & Publisher, April 22, 1961, p. 
15. 

5 Arthur Krock, “The Three Who Had Been 
There Before,” New York Times, Jan. 27, 1961, 
p. 22. 
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“most veteran Washington newsmen 
agree that in his press conference tech- 
nique Kennedy has never had a per- 
sonal equal.” ° 

The conference is being used by the 
President to generate public support for 
his programs. Walter Lippmann com- 
plained that the real use of the confer- 
ence was to enable the President “to 
explain his policies and, if necessary, to 
compel him to explain them... .”’ 
rather than to make announcements 
and give reporters the opportunities for 
scoops. But the live television confer- 
ences were designed to develop in the 
citizens an interest in national and in- 
ternational problems and this, today, is 
of utmost importance. 


Y@ JUST AS PRESIDENT KENNEDY IS IN- 
evitably compared to Eisenhower, so, 
too, is Press Secretary Pierre Salinger 
compared to James Hagerty. Salinger 
fares as well as the President, even 
though Hagerty made the job one of 
the most important in the administra- 
tion. Salinger is no administrative 
spokesman, he engages in no policy- 
making decisions, and, hence, does not 
loom large between the President and 
the press and the public. In these ways, 
Salinger is a striking contrast to Hag- 
erty. He considers himself a reporter 
placed in the White House to assist the 
press in covering the President and the 
administration; and he is very serious 
about his job. Nevertheless, one corre- 
spondent writes, “the best show in 
Washington is a news conference by 
Pierre Salinger . . . who meets with 
reporters twice daily . . . even his se- 
verest critics admit the press section of 
the White House has become a livelier, 
merrier place.”* (He shocked the Mi- 
ami press by holding a session in Ber- 
muda shorts.) 


*“JFK & the Conference,” Time, March 24, 
1961, p. 44. 

™Walter Lippmann, “President’s Press Confer- 
ence Should Be Put to Better Use,” Watertown 
(N. Y.) Daily Times, March 7, 1961, p. 6. 

* Arthur Edson, “Salinger News Seances Casual 
and Wandering,” Watertown (N. Y.) Daily 
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Embarrassing bureaucratic errors 
which have a tendency to be marked 
“secret” along with other non-secret 
material are anathemas to the President 
and Salinger.* What is said and what is 
done is sometimes very different, of 
course; but an examination of the ad- 
ministration’s actions in this “secret” 
area does not prove disheartening. 
Even though, at the April meeting of 
the American Society of Newspaper ’ 
Editors, a reporting Freedom of Infor- 
mation chairman, Eugene S. Pulliam, 
said that while there was freer access to 
White House news sources, the admin- 
istration was not living up to its prom- 
ises to ease the flow of news from 
governmental agencies—meaning, pri- 
marily, the State and Defense depart- 
ments. The complaint evidently stemmed, 
in part, from Salinger’s weekly meetings 
with top information officers of depart- 
ments—meetings designed to coordinate 
and properly channel news items. More 
departmental and cabinet member news 
conferences have been held in the pres- 
ent administration, however, than in the 
past one. 

Other complaints were treated by 
Salinger in a letter to Pulliam made 
public at this time. Censorship of a 
speech prepared by Admiral Arleigh 
Burke was defended on the grounds 
that President Kennedy insists that 
military leaders accept civilian policy 
determination. Salinger cites similar 
actions in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. A request to the New York Herald 
Tribune to withhold an exclusive story 
on the release of the two RB-47 fliers 
from Russia and the consequent isola- 
tion of the men while debriefing took 
place was defended with, “Concern for 


Times, May 8, 1961, p. 4. Most denunciatory of 
Hagerty and in praise of Salinger is William S. 
White in his “Public & Personal” entitled, ‘“Ken- 
nedy’s Seven Rules for Handling the Press,” Har- 
per’s, April 1961, pp. 92-97. Salinger is discussed 
at length in Robert T. Hartmann’s “Pierre Sal- 


inger: Kennedy’s Press Secretary,” The Quill, 
January 1961, pp. 7-8, 18. 

° “Kennedy Asks ‘Responsible’ Solution on Sen- 
sitive News,” Editor & Publisher, Jan. 28, 1961, 
p-. 13. 
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the men’s health and for obtaining in- 
formation useful to our defense were 
mixed with the paramount necessity of 
informing the people.” ?° Salinger point- 
ed out how secrecy had been lifted in 
several areas and defended refusals in 
others because of national security. 
“This administration has done more in 
the last three months to open up chan- 
nels of communication than any previ- 
ous administration at a comparable 
time in its history,” Salinger wrote.** 


W@ suST WHEN THE FEARS OF THE 
press, aroused by the President’s re- 
quest of restraint on sensitive news and 
by the centralization of news flow by 
Salinger, were being allayed by time 
and soothing Administration treatment, 
the Cuban debacle came, and, concomi- 
tantly in the aftermath, President Ken- 
nedy’s new request for responsible edit- 
ing on the part of the press. Nothing 
could have been more ill-timed. 

The President had said the same 
thing (in different words) at the first 
press conference when he stated that he 
believed it essential for the press and 
himself to reach “a responsible deci- 
sion” on news involving the security of 
the country. But his speech on April 27 
to the Bureau of Advertising dinner of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association in New York City created 
an explosion. He first said that “govern- 
ment at all levels must meet its obliga- 
tion to provide you with the fullest pos- 
sible information outside the narrowest 
limits of national security, and we in- 
tend to do it.”?* And after stating that 
no Official should interpret his next re- 
marks as an excuse to censor news, he 
said: 


But I do ask every publisher, every 
editor and every newsman in the nation 
to reexamine his own standards, and to 
recognize the nature of our country’s 


peril. ... 


% Munroe and Zimmermann, op. cit., p. 15. 

11 Ibid. 

“John F. Kennedy, “The President and the 
Press,” Vital Speeches of the Day, May 15, 1961, 
p. 452. 
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If the press is awaiting a declaration 
of war before it imposes the self-disci- 
pline of combat conditions, then I can 
only say that no war ever posed a great- 
er threat to our security. If you are 
awaiting a finding of “clear and present” 
danger, then I can only say that the 
danger has never been more clear and 
its presence has never been more immi- 
nent. 

I have no intention of establishing a 
new Office of War Information to gov- 
ern the flow of news. I am not suggest- 
ing any new forms of censorship or new 
types of security classifications. I have 
no easy answer to the dilemma I have 
posed, and would not seek to impose it 
if I had one. But I am asking the mem- 
bers of the newspaper profession and the 
industry in this country to reexamine 
their own responsibilities—to consider 
the degree and the nature of the present 
danger—and to heed the duty of self- 
restraint which that danger imposes up- 
on us all... .4 


President Kennedy then urged the press 
to ask with respect to every story, “Is it 
in the interest of national security?” 
Coming, as the remarks did, after the 
Cuban affair (and after some newsmen 
had been criticized privately by the 
White House for coverage of the Cuban 
invasion buildup), they made newsmen 
seethe over the implication that they 
were partly responsible for what hap- 
pened in that invasion. And there is lit- 
tle to indicate that such an implication 
was not meant. But what President 
Kennedy said was simply a reiteration, 
in harsher terms, of what was stated at 
his first news conference. A few days 
later, mindful of the storm of protest 
raised by his speech, President Kennedy 
at the National Association of Broad- 
casters meeting of May 8 avoided the 
censorship issue entirely and said that 
there should be free communication 
flow of ideas in a political democracy. 
To determine what the President 


meant by “responsible editing,” a dele- 
gation of eight press leaders met with 
him at the White House May 9. They 


13 Ibid. 
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represented the ANPA, ASNE, the As- 
sociated Press and the United Press 
International.** After a 70-minute con- 
ference, the newspaper group issued a 
statement, with White House approval, 
saying that no form of press restriction 
was contemplated or suggested by the 
President. The position of the press 
representatives was that they saw no 
present or future need for voluntary 
censorship machinery in the absence of 
any declaration of a national emergen- 
cy. There was, however, no formal 
agreement. Douglass Cater of The Re- 
porter wrote that the President suggest- 
ed the press designate an editor, possibly 
managing editor Turner Catledge of the 
New York Times, so the “government 
could brief him on secrets so that he 
might act as adviser, strictly ex-officio, 
to his colleagues. . . .” but the sugges- 
tion made little impact and a member 
of the delegation later denied that such 
a suggestion had been made.*® 

The end of May represented the na- 
dir in the relations of the present ad- 


ministration with the press. 


W@ oNnE IS STRUCK BY THE NUMBER OF 
factors in the first six months which 
tend to balance off the “over-publicity” 
and “censorship” charges made against 
the administration. 

That a tidal wave of publicity should 
accompany the first few weeks of office 
was inevitable. What was surprising 
was the force behind the wave. But the 
advantages gained have been negated 
somewhat, and any possible dangers to 
the country have been considerably 
lessened, by the Cuba and Laos affairs. 
Public opinion, a tenuous thing, simply 
cannot stand against such shattering 
situations. Other factors working against 
this over-exposure are these: 1) Inva- 


4 Editor & Publisher, May 13, 1961, p. 11. At- 
tending the conference were Mark Ferree, Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, ANPA president; Felix R. 
eee Dallas Times Herald, ASNE president; 
Frank H. Bartholomew, United Press Internation- 
al ; Benjamin M. McKelway, Washing- 
ton Star, Associated Press president; and two di- 
rectors each from ASNE and ANPA. 

1% Dow Cater, “News and the Nation’s Se- 
curity,” The Reporter, July 6, 1961, p. 26. 
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sion-of-privacy weariness has already 
caused the White House to ease public- 
ity about the Kennedys’ private lives. 
2) The Presidential duties attendant 
upon the many crises has curbed the 
number of press conferences the admin- 
istration wished to hold. 3) The GOP 
began staging a publicity campaign of 
its own, with the “Ev” and “Charlie” 
television shows at the Capitol. The 
GOP also complained about Democratic 
publicity over television and got the 
networks to agree to produce three pro- 
grams about the Republican Party. 

Important also in placing a wrench 
into the publicity machine has been the 
administration’s own sensitivity which 
it has allowed to crop up. In April, for 
example, Salinger was accused of un- 
due sensitivity,’ and even called some 
newsmen to account for some news 
stories..7 On July 14 James Reston 
noted other evidence of administration 
irritation and predicted an eventual cat- 
and-dog relationship with the press.’® 
Most important, too, in this regard, 
have been the “responsible editing” re- 
marks of President Kennedy. 

Those remarks aroused and partially 
alienated the press that was so elabo- 
rately cultivated in the first few months. 
And, perhaps, unjustifiably so. The 
“wolf!” cry of censorship by the press 
can be alleviated in large measure by 
reviewing the administration’s attitude 
so far. Viewing also the problem of se- 
curity itself places those who raise the 
cry in something less than a distressed 


circumstance. 


% According to some comments gathered by 
Col. Gordon Moon this summer in interviews with 
27 top Washington mdents and columnists 
(who pleaded for anonymity), Salinger fared 
much worse in his press relationships than indi- 
cated earlier in this article. The Salinger remarks 
were incidental to information sought on Hagerty 
to be published as part of a master’s thesis at the 
University of Wisconsin in February 1962. 

11 Pat Munroe, et al., “Washington News Fron- 
tier,” Editor & Publisher, April 15, 1961, p. 59. 
For an earlier account of sensitivity, see “Ways a 
New President Is Changing the White House,” 
U.S. News & World Report, Feb. 20, 1961, p. 36. 

James Reston, “How to Make Life Worse 
Than It Actually Is,"” New York Times, July 14, 
1961, p. 22. 
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It is reasonable for Salinger to want 
to coordinate, for efficiency purposes, 
his information staff. Newsmen in the 
past have accused the White House of 
not knowing what is happening in the 
various departments. If an effort to 
avoid this creates a “centralization” as 
charged by the press, this is not neces- 
sarily bad. Especially since newsmen 
have freer access to the central news 
source—the White House, and press 
conferences are abundant in the agen- 
cies involved. An article Broadcasting 
magazine thought important enough to 
entitle “Censorship Victory” in the July 
17 issue stated that the standby censor- 
ship organization which would come in- 
to being in event of a national emer- 
gency would soon be removed from un- 
der military control and placed under a 
civilian organization. In addition to the 
other comments made by the adminis- 
tration in regard to censorship, the 
President himself has repeatedly pref- 
aced all remarks pertaining to “sensitive 
news” with avowals of free communi- 
cations. 


It should be noted here that in Sep- 
tember the Moss Information Subcom- 
mittee of the House reported that for 
the first time since it started warring on 
secrecy in government six years ago it 
had “a powerful new weapon”—Presi- 
dential support. Its progress report 
stated that most of the information 
problems which the previous adminis- 
tration had left had been solved. Of the 
34 cases of “unwarranted restriction of 
public information” brought to the at- 
tention of the Kennedy administration, 
almost all were acted upon. However, 
the Subcommittee did note that “mas- 
sive bureaucracy” had created new in- 
formation problems. The glowing report 
was tarnished further by Rep. Clare E. 
Hoffman, Republican of Michigan and 
a minority member of the Subcommit- 
tee. He pointed out that the passage, 
the “thin veneer of leadership, superim- 
posed on the massive bureaucracy is 
not enough to prevent secrecy-minded 
career Officials from equating secrecy 
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with good government. .. .” [italics 
added] is describing the same leadership 
called “a powerful new weapon” in an- 
other part of the report.?® 

Then, too, it is reasonable for the 
President to ask for “responsible edit- 
ing” on stories concerning national se- 
curity. There have been instances in 
the past, in which military secrets have 
been published and diplomatic maneu- 
verings have been disclosed, to the em- 
barrassment of the administration.?° 
The press persists in thinking “no cen- 
sorship in peacetime” and “responsible 
editing during wartime.” Today the fact 
is, of course, that the nation is neither 
at peace nor at war. That the press 
should remain inflexible in this situation 
is a serious shortcoming. If the situation 
is neither black nor white, but grey, 
then it is not unreasonable to ask for 
“grey” self-imposed editing. 

Recommendations for correcting 
these governmental security complaints 
should not come from the administra- 
tion, as an editorial in Editor & Pub- 
lisher suggests,*1 for a number of ob- 
vious reasons. Nor is the answer to the 
problem in the statement by one editor 
to President Kennedy that the “job of 
protecting security is one that lies with 
the government by policing its own 
sources of information.” ?? It would be 
a Pyrrhic victory indeed if the govern- 
ment did clamp so effective a gag on 
agencies and employes that nothing is 
volunteered to the press, and the press 
finds itself unable to determine any- 
thing concerning the nation’s security. 
Also, this kind of control may be too 
easily extended over still other areas of 
administration activities. The answer 
would appear to lie, instead, in a press 
with a responsibility role—one that, for 
its own security, leads instead of being 
led. One that displays this responsibil- 
ity, too, so that when it does give a 


1 New York Times, Sept. 24, 1961, p. 31. 

See the Douglass Cater article cited in foot- 
note 15 for a full discussion of embarrassing se- 
curity stories. 

21 “Is Press at Fault,’’ Editor & Publisher, May 
6, 1961, p. 6. 

2 Cater, op. cit., p. 29. 
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censorship alarm, an alert, and sympa- 
thetic, public will rush to the rescue. 


Y BUT WHAT IS THE FUTURE FOR THE 
press and the administration? First, it 
seems significant that in the journalistic 
and national uproar following Cuba 
Reston wrote, 


. in the midst of one of the worst 
Presidential blunders in recent history 
. . . [the President] stands higher in the 
esteem of his colleagues in Washington 
than ever before.?5 


Reston then compared the President’s 
actions to those of the great presidents. 
The term, “his colleagues,” in the Res- 
ton column, does not exclude, one may 
safely assume, an influential part of the 
press. Contrary to the earlier Reston 
prediction, it does not seem likely that 
the Kennedy administration will allow 
a dog-and-cat relationship to develop 
with the press—as has been the history 
of so many other administrations. 


23 James Reston, “How to Transform Failure in- 
to Success,” New York Times, May 12, 1961, p. 
28. See also the Doris Fleeson column of May 24, 
1961, in the Capitol City Times (Madison, Wis.), 
p. 38. 
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Although there was, comparatively, a 
dearth of news conferences in the late 
summer, this most important part of the 
President’s press relationship will prob- 
ably be maintained smoothly and regu- 
larly in the next three-and-a-half 
years.** Whereas other presidents have 
begun with many news conferences 
which have dwindled in number in the 
later years, the opposite is more likely 
to be the case with the present adminis- 
tration. In the remaining years, it will 
probably be more tactful, and may even 
usher in that era of press relationship 
so long awaited by newsmen.”° The nar- 
rowness of the victory in the last elec- 
tion is a factor which will no doubt rest 
heavily in the minds of President Ken- 
nedy and his staff and influence con- 
siderably their responses to the press. 


*In early October, Salinger told White House 
reporters that press conferences were going to be 
more frequent and regular. 


75 Another encouraging sign in this respect: 20 
Kentucky newspaper editors were the President’s 
luncheon guests Sept. 18. They were the first of a 
series of groups of editors and publishers to be 
invited to the White House to exchange views. 
From the New York Times, Sept. 19, 1961, p. 17. 





“ 


. if you know nothing in depth I think you’re much more prey to 


fear and to irrationality. If you know nothing in depth you are much more 
likely to be beaten this way and that by the tides of the moment, much less 
inclined to see that in human affairs there is a dimension of depth and that 
this is a source both of our stability and our strength. 


“And so I would wish that all of you going into journalism or into tele- 
vision or into any of the means of mass communication would take that 
with you as a sort of dedication, because, who knows that by your report- 
ing, by your way of conveying this tumultuous world to the people who are 
rather cozily back home, you may not be able to create just that mood of 
commitment and of courage which we certainly need if we're going to 
survive in the crises of our time. 


“So it’s a very high calling, a very noble and a very honorable calling, 
and one which I think should be approached with all the dedication that 
the vocation can give.” ——LADY BARBARA WARD JACKSON, British author and 
lecturer, delivering a John F. Murray lecture at the University of Iowa, 
April 1961. 











Mass Media Use by Sub-Elites 
in I! Latin American Countries 


BY PAUL J. DEUTSCHMANN, JOHN T. 
McNELLY AND HUBER ELLINGSWORTH* 


Interviewers find the daily mass communication intake of Latin 
American professional and technical people roughly on a par 
with, and in some ways broader than, that of comparable North 
Americans. Domestic and foreign media consumption patterns 
are analyzed in terms of education and U.S. exposure. 





W TO WHAT EXTENT ARE THE MASS 
media used in Latin America? We get 
some notion from UNESCO publica- 
tions which show, for example, that 
there are 7.4 copies of daily newspapers 
per 100 persons in the Latin American 
region. Another kind of information is 
that which has been provided in survey 
data. For example, Hamuy found that 
in Santiago, Chile, radio and newspa- 
pers were the principal sources of the 
news of the first Russian Sputnik in 
1958, a result consistent with a fairly 
high daily use of these media.? But in- 
formation about use of mass media in 
Latin America is lacking. 


*This study was made possible by a grant from 
Ford Foundation-Michigan State University Inter- 
national Programs. Drs. Deutschmann and Mc- 
Nelly are currently on leave from the Communi- 
cations Research Center, M.S.U., serving as direc- 
tor and assistant director, respectively, of the 
mass communications research project, of Pro- 
grama Interamericano de Informacién Popular, 
American International Association, San José, 
Costa Rica, a Rockefeller brothers organization. 
Dr. Ellingsworth is director, ICA Communica- 
tions Seminars, Michigan State University. The 
authors are indebted to Drs. Hideya Kumata, 
Malcolm MacLean Jr. and David Berlo for aid in 
study design, anticipation of cross-cultural prob- 
lems and thoughtful criticism. 

1 UNESCO, Meeting of Experts on Develop- 
ment of Information Media in Latin America 
(Paris: Unesco, May 1961). 

? Eduardo Hamuy, Danilo Salcedo and Orlando 
Sepilveda, El Primer Satélite Artificial: sus Efec- 
tos en la opinion Piablica (Santiago, Chile: Pren- 
sas de la Editorial Universitaria, S.A., 1958). 


In the spring and summer of 1961 
the authors obtained data, by means of 
direct personal interviews with Latin 
Americans in their own countries, on a 
wide range of questions including use 
of the mass media. This report is based 
on results from six Central American 
and five South American nations. 


THE STUDY GROUP 


The study group is not representative 
of the total population in Latin Amer- 
ica but is made up of professional and 
technical persons. Their media habits 
can be considered of some significance 
in themselves, particularly in view of 
the general lack of data in this region. 
Further, analytical exploration may 
show the nature of relationships be- 
tween various characteristics and media 
use, which—at minimum—will provide 
hypotheses for future studies. 

These findings are based upon 214 
interviews; 54% of the respondents 
were individuals who had come to the 
United States from one to two years 
earlier on International Cooperation 
Administration fellowships providing 
for study in various technical fields, 
while the remaining 46% were a group 
of “counterpart” persons, who had not 
been to the United States on such a 
fellowship. Only a few of them had 
visited the United States at all. 
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Counterparts were obtained by ask- 
ing each former ICA participant to 
nominate “one or more persons who do 
similar work to your own, but who 
have not been to the United States.” 
In most instances, this produced the 
names of colleagues in their own of- 
fices. Occasionally, we found it impos- 
sible to locate suitable counterparts. 
For example, in some. U.S.-supported 
agencies very few people of similar job 
level had not been to the United States 
on ICA fellowships. In other instances, 
a man had a relatively rare specialty 
and could not be matched. Given the 
nature of social relationships, it was 
usually easier for the participant to 
recommend an individual of “lower” 
level than of “higher” level. Accord- 
ingly, we had some imbalance on this 
point, with 9% of counterparts at 
higher levels than ICA persons, 58% 
same, and 33% lower. This imbalance 
was more marked for Central Ameri- 
can countries than for South American. 

All of the individuals, ICA and 
counterpart, worked and most lived in 
the capital city of their countries. This 
atypical group might be characterized 
as a “sub-elite” in Latin America, al- 
though not, by and large, the highly 
privileged of their countries. But these 
persons are, in contrast to the total 
population, highly educated, have above 
average socio-economic positions, and 
_ are participating—in various ways—in 
efforts to introduce technical changes 
into their societies. They represent 
scores of different professional and 
technical specializations, from public 
health to education, aircraft control, 
mining, cartography, industrial engi- 
neering, business, agriculture, police, 
finance, etc. 

In the main, they are government 
employees, with about 90% directly em- 
ployed by bureaus or agencies of their 
national governments or in related gov- 
ernment activities such as schools or 
universities. About 5% work for pri- 
vate industry and another 5% are self- 
employed or unemployed. Some 15% 
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of them are employed in the various 
cooperative U.S. government organiza- 
tions which exist in Latin America as 
the result of past and current technical 
aid programs. 

The bulk of the interviewing was 
done in Spanish. Most of the ICA par- 
ticipants spoke English, however, and 
about a fourth of the interviews were 
conducted in that language. We had the 
aid of local interpreters in Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Peru and Costa Rica, who 
questioned about half of these respond- 
ents. 

The group is predominantly male 
(82%), married (71%) and below 40 
years old. The distribution by educa- 
tional level included 30% with second- 
ary education or less; 24% with some 
university; 32% university graduates; 
and 14% with advanced university de- 
grees. The distribution by countries is 
shown in Table 1. 

This descriptive material should make 
clear that this is, as was suggested, a 
relatively “elite” Latin American group. 
Further, it is heavily weighted with in- 
dividuals who have passed through the 
complex selection procedure of the ICA 
and who have been exposed for from 
three months to two years to U.S. cul- 
ture, educational institutions, govern- 
ment agencies and private businesses. 

We propose to examine this group, 
to compare it with samples of U.S. resi- 
dents from whom similar data has been 
obtained, and to examine the mass me- 
dia uses in terms of such variables as 
education, travel to the United States 
and possession of television in the 
home country. Through these analyses, 
we hope to throw some light on the na- 
ture of this specialized group and ad- 
vance some hypotheses about mass me- 
dia use in Latin America in general. 


MEDIA USE INDICES 


The exact question to be asked to 
determine use of the mass media is al- 
ways a problem in communications re- 
search. For some time, the senior au- 
thor has been utilizing the simple ques- 
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TABLE | 
Distribution of Respondents by Country and Class 





Country 


Total 
for 


Counterparts Country 





Nicaragua 
Mexico 
Guatemala 
El Salvador 
Honduras 
Costa Rica 
Ecuador 
Chile 
Argentina 
Peru 
Paraguay 


11 
12 
12 
12 
11 
37 
10 
37 
41 
17 
14 


214 
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tion: “Did you happen to use 

(newspapers, books, radio, etc.) yester- 
day?” This has the virtue of minimiz- 
ing error introduced by imperfections 
in recall.* It also simplifies comparisons 
across media and countries. The more 
traditional indices, such as are involved 
in asking about “regular use” of a me- 
dium, the number of units exposed to 
in certain time periods, and the amount 


2 See Paul J. Deutschmann and Wayne A. Dan- 
ielson, “Diffusion of Knowledge of the Major 
News Story,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 37:345-55 
(Summer 1960), for a discussion of recall factors 
in mass media use. 


of time spent were also used and will 
be mentioned where appropriate. 

In our Latin American study we asked 
about use of radio, television, news- 
papers, magazines and books—parallel- 
ing studies done by the Michigan State 
University Communications Research 
Center, the Inland Daily Newspaper 
Association, Sindlinger Research, Inc., 
and Gedalecia.* In addition, we ob- 


*P. J. Deutschmann, “Use of Mass Media 
‘Yesterday’ in Lansing, Michigan,” Communica- 
tions Research Center, Michigan State University, 
September, 1960, mimeo; Inland Daily Press-Mid- 
west Universities Research Committee, “The X, 


TABLE 2 
Use of Five Mass Media "Yesterday" in U.S.* and Latin America 





Number 
of Media 
Used 


Four Midwest 
U.S. Cities 
1960 


Midwest 
Metropolis 
1957 


Latin America 
Sub-Elite 
1961 





3% 
15% 
38% 
31% 
11% 

3% 

(2,678) 


7% 
35% 
36% 
18% 

4% 


(214) 


*The data for the four Midwest cities are based on Inland Daily Press newspaper image studies; 
mimeographed copies of the individual reports are available at the Communications Research Center, 
Michigan State University. Midwest metropolitan figures are from Gedalecia, op. cit. 
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tained data on use of “movies” yes- 
terday, and use of technical publica- 
tions. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of 
media uses for two U.S. studies and 
for this Latin American sub-elite group. 
The North American studies are based 
upon cross-section samples of cities, 
and thus include individuals from all 
walks of life. It is immediately apparent 
that the Latin American group makes 
considerably more use of the mass me- 
dia than do samples of the general Mid- 
west urban population. The difference 
is all the more striking when it is con- 
sidered that four of the 11 Latin Amer- 
ican countries from which data were 
gathered did not have television at the 
time of the study, while all of the U.S. 
cities had very high TV “saturation” 
levels. 

We have already noted the high edu- 
cational and occupational level of the 
Latin American group. A “fairer” com- 
parison is made in Table 3, utilizing 


Y, Z Papers,” Communications Research Center, 
Michigan State University, November, 1960, mim- 
eo; Sindlinger reports on media use carried in 
Broadcasting-Telecasting in 1957 and 1958 on a 
twice-a-month basis; Ben Gedalecia, The Com- 
municators: An All-Media Study (New York: 
Advertising Research Foundation, 1957). 
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TABLE 3 


Comparison of Midwest Professional 
and Managerial Persons* with Latin 
American Group on Use of 
Mass Media 





Number 

of Media 
Used 
“Yesterday” 


Midwest 
Professional 
& Managerial 


Latin American 
Sub-Elite 





8% 
32% 
34% 
20% 

5% 

1% 
(123) 


7% 
35% 
36% 
18% 

4% 


(214) 


*Midwest professional and managerial figures 
taken from four Midwest cities data cited in 
Table 2. 





just the professional and managerial oc- 
cupational levels which were included 
in the samples from four Midwest com- 
munities. 

As Table 3 indicates, the two groups 
are strikingly similar. However, some 
differences in the components of total 
mass media use are brought out when 
we examine the individual media. These 
data are shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 
Use of Individual Media "Yesterday" in U.S.* and Latin America 





US. 
National 
Study ’°57 


Lansing 
Michigan 


Four Mid- 
West Cities 
1960 


Prof. & 
Mgr. in 
Midwest 


Latin 
American 


1959 Sub-Elite 





86% 
67% 
50% 
34% 
12% 
(111) 


92% 
72% 
57% 
39% 
18% 
(511) 


93% 
72% 
64% 
57% 
29% 
(123) 


95% 
51% ** 
76% 
45% 
71% 
(214) 


*U.S. national data from Sindlinger research report, Broadcasting-Telecasting, May, 1957. Lansing 
1959 data gathered by Communications Research Center, Michigan State University. The Sindlinger and 
Lansing data are based on telephone interviews. Midwest data, cited in previous tables, were gathered 


in door-to-door interviewing. 


**Based on the seven countries which had television: Argentina, Peru, Costa Rica, Honduras, Guate- 
mala, Mexico and El Salvador. The over-all percentage of TV use, including countries without televi- 


sion, is 34% 
***Not obtained. 
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The most obvious difference in Table 
4 is in the use of books, with Latin 
Americans far in the lead. In part, this 
is explained by the fact that many of 
these professional and technical people 
are using books—often North Ameri- 
can ones—for information relating to 
their daily work. However, their read- 
ing also ranged broadly through fiction 
and non-fiction from Dr. Zhivago to 
Como Ganar Amigos e Influir las Per- 
sonas (How to Win Friends and Influ- 
ence People). About 40% of titles fur- 
nished by the Latins were of work-re- 
lated books, 40% general interest, and 
20% fiction. 

Radio use also was higher for the 
Latins. This is not surprising since tele- 
vision was lacking in four countries; in 
addition, even where TV is available 
both channels and programming hours 
are limited, leaving radio a clear field 
during much of the day. 


Newspaper exposure on the “yester- 
day” basis was just about the same as 
among the comparable U.S. group. This 
readership was actually made up of ex- 
posures to somewhat more newspapers 
in Latin America than is normal in the 
United States. Our respondents told us 
that they read regularly, on the aver- 
age, 1.96 newspapers. In comparison, 
figures compiled from a large survey in 
a Midwest three-newspaper city in 1957 
indicated an average of 1.56 newspa- 
pers per household in the high socio- 
economic group.’ The high average for 
our respondents is at least partly due to 
the fact that they have more news- 
papers available to them in their Latin 
American capitals than are available in 
most U.S. cities. (The importance of 
availability is stressed when we note 
that South Americans, who live in 
larger cities with more dailies, read 
2.14 papers regularly, while Central 
Americans read 1.81.) But a somewhat 


5 Paul J. Deutschmann and Malcolm §S. Mac- 
Lean Jr. (eds.), Monthly Review of Mass Media 
Research 1959 (Cincinnati: Scripps-Howard Re- 
search, January 1960), No. 10. ’ 
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higher level of readership also is in- 
volved. 

For example, we asked the Latin 
Americans whether or not they read 
international news in their papers regu- 
larly, occasionally, seldom or never. 
Among our respondents, 85% said 
they read such news regularly. This 
percentage is reached in our U.S. data 
only for persons with advanced college 
degrees For the over-all Midwest cities 
sample, 62% read international news 
regularly. A factor presumably con- 
tributing to this difference is the higher 
proportion of international news car- 
ried in Latin American metropolitan 
newspapers, which was recently pointed 
out by Markham.® MacLean and Pinna, 
who in rural Italy found media use re- 
lated to interest in distant places, have 
suggested that the editorial display of 
foreign news may “force” readers to 
concern themselves with such news.’ 


TELEVISION IN LATIN AMERICA 


Television has only recently come to 
Latin America, but already its impor- 
tance in mass communication is appar- 
ent. As Table 4 shows, “use yesterday” 
in countries with TV averaged slightly 
over 50%. The high was 65% for Peru 
and the low 30% for Costa Rica. 

Actually, the use was significantly 
heavier among ICA participants than 
among their counterparts, with 61% of 
the ICA group reporting a TV “use 
yesterday” and only 39% of counter- 
parts. The difference in “use yesterday” 
was also reflected in the item which in- 
quired into hours spent with TV in a 
normal week. Here, 80% of the ICA 
group indicated they spent some time 
with TV while 70% of counterparts did 
so. Among those who indicated watch- 


‘ing TV at all, the average time per day 


for the ICA group was 1 hour and 14 
minutes, while for counterparts it was 


*James W. Markham, “Foreign News in the 
United States and South American Press,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 25:249-62 (Summer 1961). 

™Malcolm S. MacLean Jr. and Luca Pinna, 

“Distance and News Interest: Scarperia, Italy,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 35:36-48 (Winter 1958). 
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TABLE 5 
Use of Media "Yesterday" in Television and Non-Television Countries 





(n) Movies Magazines 


TV Tech./Pubs. Books Newspaper Radio 





11% 
13% 


42% 
51% 


TV Countries 
Non-Television 


we» (142) 
.. (72) 


10% 
87% 


96% 
96% 


58% 
57% 


70% 
72% 


51% 





44 minutes. Thus it is clear that the 
difference between the two groups in 
“use yesterday” is a function both of 
availability of TV and of amount of 
time spent with TV. 

Examination of the data suggests two 
speculations upon this difference: 

1) That the somewhat higher job 
level of ICA participants over their 
counterparts might reflect economic cir- 
cumstances sufficiently higher to account 
for possession of a TV set. 

2) That the stay in the United States, 
with exposure to TV highly likely, 
helped “prepare” the participants for 
television and made them more likely to 
be innovators in the use of this new 
communication medium. 


The fact that a part of our respond- 
ents were in non-TV situations gave us 
an opportunity to compare the uses of 
the various media “with and without” 
television. These data are in Table 5. 


This comparison suggests smaller 
percentages of “use yesterday” of mov- 
ies, magazines, books and radio in the 
TV countries, but several of these dif- 
ferences are so small as to be unreliable. 
We have confidence, however, that the 
radio difference is beyond chance levels. 

The over-all pattern of differences in 
the two situations is clarified when we 
score each case on the number of the 
five media used yesterday other than 
television and technical publications. 
This provides two distributions of me- 
dia use. For non-television countries, 
the mean use is 3.21 while for TV 
countries it is 2.89. The difference of 
.32 “of a media use” is larger than we 
would expect by chance (t = 2.22, 
p < .05). 

The result suggests that even though 
we are dealing with countries which are 


“underdeveloped” in a media sense, we 
may be seeing among these respondents 
evidence of the kinds of shifts which 
probably occurred in the United States 
as television moved into the mass me- 
dia field. Even though some reduction 
in use of non-TV media is demon- 
strated, the data also suggest that the 
presence of television “steps up” total 
media contacts. When we include TV 
for the seven countries which have it 
available, the average number of media 
contacts increases from 2.89 to 3.39, 
slightly larger than the average for non- 
TV countries. . 


ICA PARTICIPANTS VERSUS 
COUNTERPARTS 


We have already noted that ICA par- 
ticipants used television to a greater 
extent than did counterparts. This raises 
the question of other possible differ- 
ences in media use between the two 
groups. 

They were compared in a number of 
ways. For example, mean number of 
uses yesterday among five media (radio, 
television, books, magazines and news- 
papers, for comparability with U.S. 
data) showed ICA people using 3.34 
media and counterparts using 3.06. The 
over-all mean is 3.21, comparing with 
the 3.15 of the Midwest professional 
and managerial group. When the media 
use scores are increased by adding data 
on movies and technical publications, 
almcst exactly the same margin re- 
mains, with the ICA group at 4.06 and 
counterparts at 3.71. 

Since we have a somewhat larger 
ICA group than counterpart, these com- 
parisons include some individuals who 
were not “matched.” Accordingly, we 
did a special analysis limiting the com- 
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parisons to matched pairs. There were 
90 of these and for each pair a “differ- 
ence score” in terms of number of me- 
dia out of seven used yesterday was 
computed. A positive value indicated 
that the ICA person used more media; 
a negative value, the counterpart more. 
The mean of these differences was 
+0.45 and a test indicated it was 
larger than we would expect by chance 
(t = 3.00, p < .01) if the true differ- 
ence were zero. 


A more detailed analysis, utilizing 
data on comparative job and educational 
level for each of these pairs, suggested 
that the major contribution to this dif- 
ference came from the somewhat lower 
job and educational level of the coun- 
terparts. For example, the mean differ- 
ence in media use between ICA and 
counterparts who had a lower job level 
was +0.90, while that between pairs of 
the same level (or higher level for 
counterpart) was +0.30. 


In any event, this analysis supports 
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the notion that the observed differences 
between ICA persons and counterparts 
in media use are a function of educa- 
tional and job jevel differences as well 
as of any possible tendency of the ex- 
perience in the United States to sensi- 
tize ICA participants to mass media. 
This result tends to support our first 
interpretation of the television differ- 
ence more than the second. 


EDUCATION AND MEDIA USE 


In the United States there are several 
fairly stable relationships between edu- 
cational level and use of the mass me- 
dia. For example, use of magazines in 
North America is highly correlated 
with education. This has been demon- 
strated for many years in studies by the 
Magazine Advertising Bureau, in the 
studies of individual publications such 
as Reader’s Digest and Life, as well as 
in studies of media use “yesterday.” Use 
of books shows the same sharp rela- 
tionship. Radio use in times past and 
television today, to some extent, show a 
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rather curvilinear relationship to edu- 
cation, rising from low figures for the 
least educated, up to a peak in the mid- 
dle educational brackets (currently high 
school graduates) and sloping down 
again for those with various degrees of 
college education. We examined the 
Latin American data to see whether or 
not the curves for the various media 
follow the same or different trends as 
have been noted in the United States. 

Figure 1 shows that the shape of the 
television curve for the Latin American 
respondents is rather similar to that for 
the four Midwest U.S. communities. 
Both are curvilinear, the biggest differ- 
ence being at the left where the Latin 
American curve drops down more 
sharply. Though we lack a point for 
the “less than high school graduate” 
group for Latin America, we would 
have high confidence that it would drop 
to a very low percentage, accentuating 
this difference. The right hand side of 
the television tabulations suggests that 
both in Latin America and the United 
States there may be some “avoidance” 
of TV on the part of the better-edu- 
cated—even though we can be reason- 
ably sure that they have the economic 
means to be in the TV audience in 
view of the high relationship between 
education, occupation, and income. 

For newspapers the differences be- 
tween various educational groups are 
very slight both in the United States 
and Latin America, but they do follow 
a somewhat similar curvilinear relation- 
ship, peaking at the “some college” 
level and dropping off as education rises 
or declines. 

Comparing book use in Figure 2, we 
can see that the positively accelerating 
trend of U.S. data is not repeated for 
the Latin Americans. Rather, they show 
a slight down-turn for the highest edu- 
cational group; notably, this group is 
still above the figure for U.S. highly 
educated. For comparison, we have also 
plotted on this figure the use of techni- 
cal publications. This matches the curve 
for books. 
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The Latin Americans also depart 
from the North Americans on use of 
magazines as related to education. 
While the percentages using magazines 
yesterday are virtually the same for 
both groups for high school graduates 
and those with some college, the Latin 
American percentages drop downward 
at the higher educational levels. This 
would suggest that the differentiation in 
educational appeal which has been ac- 
complished by U.S. magazines might be 
undertaken in Latin America to win 
the attention of the “class” audience. 

The radio curves for the United 
States and Latin America are different, 
too. The U.S. data show a marked in- 
crease in use from lower educational 
levels to college graduates, then a drop- 
ping down for the advanced degree 
group. It is possible that this reflects 
the special effects of FM radio, the use 
of radio as a news medium and other 
factors which have arisen since the days 
of TV. The Latin American curve 
shows only a slight “hump” (at the 
“some college” level) and gives more 
suggestion of a decline in use at the 
higher educational levels. In general, it 
would appear that this radio use curve 
is similar to that which existed in pre- 
TV days for radio in the United States. 

The Latin American curve for mov- 
ies, made up of much lower percent- 
ages, has its “hump” at the same edu- 
cational level as for radio, with consid- 
erably lesser movie attendance at the 
lower and higher levels. Use of movies 
yesterday figures for U.S. samples were 
not obtained, since use by adults is now 
so low as to be barely perceptible on 
this basis. 

When we examine average number 
of media “in contact with yesterday” 
for the U.S. and Latin American 
groups, the consistencies in the Latin 
American patterns produce the familiar 
humped curve, while the counter-bal- 
ancing forces in the U.S. data provide 
one which accelerates, then levels off 
without a decline. The data are in 
Figure 3. 
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FIGURE 2 
Percent Using Books and Technical Publications by Education 
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These data suggest there may be 
some degree of “aversion” for the mass 
media among higher educated individ- 
uals in Latin America. This possible 
“aversion” is more apparent for the 
popular media than for books and tech- 
nical publications. This might suggest 
that individuals with college degrees 
tend to eschew the more popular media 
and pay more attention to “scholarly” 
technical publications and books, to 
prefer utilitarian media rather than en- 
tertainment media. However, this in- 
terpretation is not fully supported, 
since the advanced degree group shows 
lower levels of consumption for utili- 
tarian media, too. It is possible that 
such persons actually seek relatively 
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less information or entertainment and 
are spending relatively more of their 
time as “encoders” rather than as “de- 
coders” in comparison with the U.S. 
groups of similar education. 

A further possible interpretation of 
these data is that professionals and in- 
tellectuals in Latin America, to a 
greater extent than in the United States, 
accept criticism of mass media as most- 
ly low entertainment for the unedu- 
cated—not only attitudinally but be- 
haviorally as well. 


USE OF FOREIGN MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


One of the key aspects of this inves- 
tigation was an analysis of the use of 
foreign mass communications. We at- 
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FIGURE 3 
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tacked this question in several different 
ways. For example, on radio, we asked: 
“Do you tune in any foreign radio sta- 
tions?” Answers were given in terms of 
stations and countries, and analysis was 
made in terms of countries mentioned. 
This figure was taken as a gross indi- 
cator of the breadth of foreign radio 
listening. 

To a considerable extent, the an- 
swers reflected large geographical size 
or isolation, as well as the opposites— 
small size and nearness to other coun- 
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tries’ broadcasting. The average num- 
ber of countries mentioned ranged from 
Honduras ICA participants at 4.6 to 
Chilean ICA participants at 0.4. But in 
8 of 11 national groups, counterparts 
mentioned more countries than did ICA 
participants. 

We constructed an index attempting 
to reflect the degree of relative “recep- 
tivity” to the United States as a source 
of foreign radio programs. Highest re- 
ceptivity for U.S. radio was given to 
the case when only stations from the 
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United States were mentioned, and low- 
est to the case when nine countries (the 
limit of our coding) were mentioned as 
radio sources without a mention of the 
United States.* Analysis of foreign ra- 
dio listening in this fashion showed 
clearly that ICA participants had much 
greater relative receptivity scores. Ac- 
tually, in every country but Costa Rica 
and Chile, ICA participants had higher 
mean scores. The highest receptivity 
was recorded for Ecuador, with an av- 
erage for participants of 7.2, while 
counterparts average 0.8. In Honduras 
and Nicaragua, counterparts actually 
averaged out to “minus” scores, indi- 
cating that they tended “not to men- 
tion” listening to any U.S. stations. 
Over-all relative receptivity scores were 
3.5 for ICA persons, 2.4 for counter- 
parts (indicating mention of US. 
among five to seven other countries). 

In many cases, participants explained 
that their listening to U.S. stations was 
primarily to help them with their Eng- 
lish. The comment is interesting, since 
most of them had been back in their 
own cultures for from six months to a 
year. On the other hand, quite a few 
of them did work in situations where 
English was used at least part of the 
time on their jobs. 

We also asked of moviegoers “from 
which countries are most of the movies 
you see?” Whereas counterparts clearly 
mentioned more countries as sources of 
radio, there was no clear difference be- 
tween the two groups on movies. In 
five countries counterparts mentioned 
more different countries and in six ICA 
persons mentioned more. A relative “re- 
ceptivity” index similar to that for radio 
was made. The results again suggested 
greater relative receptivity to the United 
States as a source of movies for ICA 
than for counterparts, but the margin 
was much smaller. The relative “recep- 


® Scores on the relative receptivity index could 
range from +9 (mentions only U.S. as a source 
of foreign radio) to —9 (mentions 9 countries 
without mention of U.S.). A score of 0 indicates 
no foreign listening. 
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tivity” level was appreciably higher than 
for radio for both groups. The average 
score for ICA persons was 6.5 and for 
counterparts was 5.8 (indicating men- 
tien of U.S. as “a source of movies” 
along with two or three other coun- 
tries). 

While their movie fare was multi- 
national, about three-fourths of the re- 
spondents, ICA and counterparts, gave 
the United States first mention in an- 
swering the movie question—and this 
was in line with what appeared to be 
available in their downtown theaters. 


We also inquired into foreign maga- 
zines and newspapers read (not neces- 
sarily read regularly). Here again, there 
appeared to be no clear difference be- 
tween ICA persons and counterparts on 
total numbers mentioned. In six coun- 
tries ICA persons mentioned more, in 
five, counterparts more. Despite these 
inconsistencies in trends, the over-all 
average number of publications men- 
tioned by ICA persons was 2.48; for 
counterparts it was 2.16. Table 6 re- 
cords the frequency of mention of one 
or more magazines or newspapers from 
a variety of sources. We have also pin- 
pointed the mentions of Life, Reader’s 
Digest. and Time, since these were so 
prominent. The table shows the rather 
consistently greater tendencies to men- 
tion U.S. publications in Central Amer- 
ica, a result undoubtedly reflecting pure 
physical availability. Availability again, 
plus cultural differences, are indicated 
in the mention of European publica- 
tions in South America, with Argen- 
tina and Chile contributing most of the 
entries. 


We developed another relative “re- 
ceptivity” index for U.S. publications, 
this time simply obtaining the differ- 
ence between the number of U.S. and 
“other foreign” mentioned. The mean 
of these differences was positive, indi- 
cating a general tendency to mention 
U.S. publications rather than those of 
Latin American or European nations. 
ICA participants had a mean difference 
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TABLE 6 


Readership of Foreign Magazines and Newspapers* 





South America 
ICA Counterpart 


Central America 
CA Counterpart 





Reader's Digest 

Time 

Other U.S. Magazines 
U.S. Newspapers 

Latin American Magazines 
European Magazines 


45% 
30% 
11% 

7% 

2% 
30% 
16% 
(56) 


58% 
49% 
9% 
21% 
2% 
72% 
2% 
(43) 


48% 
30% 
27% 
22% 

8% 
40% 
19% 
(63) 


*Spanish language editions of Life, (Life en Espafiol) and Reader’s Digest (Selecciones) are available in 
Latin America; some scattered cases of readership of the English-language editions of these magazines 
are included in the above frequencies. Time is available only in English. 


For other fore 


publications, the percentages indicate proportions of respondents who read one or 


more. For example, 25% of Central American ICA participants read one or more of the “other U.S. 


magazines.” 





of +0.88, while counterparts had a 
mean of +0.22, again suggesting a 
greater relative receptivity for North 
American mass media for the ICA 
group. Actually, the most dramatic 
difference was brought out when we 
broke the groups down by region. The 
means were: 

ICA Central America.......... 1.44 

ICA South America ........... 42 

Counterparts Central .......... .23 

Counterparts South 18 
They indicate that Central American 
ICA participants mentioned using near- 
ly one and a half more U.S. publica- 
tions than those of other countries, 
while South American counterparts 
mentioned almost the same in each of 
these categories. 

The data suggest to us the important 
interaction of availability and interest 
in publications. Certainly, U.S. publica- 
tions are much more available in Cen- 
tral America than in South America; 
but it appears that an important inter- 
est factor—such as that provided by the 
ICA trip to the United States—is neces- 
sary to produce high use. Indeed, the 
Central American counterparts are im- 
perceptibly different from the South 
American counterparts. 


One factor contributing to higher 
use of U.S. publications by ICA par- 
ticipants is their English language abil- 
ity and their desire in many cases to 
maintain it. This was reflected in the 
far greater readership of Time by the 
ICA group in both Central and South 
America, and in readership of U.S. 
newspapers—notably the New York 
Times and, in Central America, the 
Miami Herald. It is reflected to a lesser 
extent among “other U.S. magazines,” 
all in English—including several men- 
tions of Newsweek, Saturday Evening 
Post, and Look, plus a sprinkling of 
others ranging from Fortune to Play- 
boy. The English language factor did 
not operate, of course, with Life and 
Reader's Digest, which are available in 
Spanish. 


The fact that a higher proportion of 
Central American counterparts read 
magazines from other Latin American 
countries, as shown in Table 6, may be 
explained in terms of both language 
and geographic factors. These persons 
are less attracted to English-language 
publications and nearly all are from 
countries which offer little in the way 
of national magazines. 
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A final approach summarized recep- 
tivity to U.S. mass communications 
across four media—radio, movies, tech- 
nical publications and general maga- 
zines or newspapers, simply scoring 
each person on whether he mentioned 
the United States in any or all of these 
classifications. The results showed that 
on the average ICA persons indicated 
exposure to 3.12 out of the possible 4, 
while counterparts had an average of 
2.35. 

In general, it appears clear that ICA 
participants and their counterparts have 
their channels rather “open” to foreign 
communications, as evidenced by the 
numbers of different countries men- 
tioned as sources of radio, movies, 
magazines, technical publications and 
newspapers. Aside from radio, the re- 
sults suggest that there are no differ- 
ences in “breadth” of foreign media 
exposure. On the other hand, for the 
ICA participants, the United States ap- 
parently plays a greater part in foreign 
media exposure. A part of this is the 
fact that their English-speaking or read- 
ing ability opens up more of North 
American communications to them. 
But beyond this, there may be some 
continued “focusing” upon the United 
States which is related to their visits. 


SUMMARY 


This investigation of mass media use 
in Latin America has demonstrated that 
the study group, a professional and 
technical “sub-elite,” uses the mass me- 
dia each day to about the same extent 
as do professional and managerial per- 
sons in Midwest U.S. cities. On the 
other hand, the composition of Latin 
America use patterns gets a much 
larger contribution from books and ra- 
dio than does the North American. 

Although television is lacking in 4 of 
the 11 countries studied, its regular use 
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is already a habit for a large portion of 
this sub-elite. And further, there are 
indications that the presence of tele- 
vision augments total mass media use, 
but displaces a part of the use of pre- 
existing media, particularly radio and 
magazines. 


Individuals who had been to the 
United States on ICA fellowships were 
more likely to use television than were 
their counterparts. However, total pat- 
terns of media use were not signifi- 
cantly different between the two groups 
when education and job level were 
taken into consideration. 


Analysis of educational levels and 
media use showed patterns generally 
consistent with those which have been 
observed in the past for the United 
States. The analysis suggests that radio 
is especially a middle-class medium, not 
attended to as much by higher educa- 
tional levels as by middle levels. Books 
and technical publications have patterns 
more or less opposite to those of radio. 
There. are some indications that indi- 
viduals with post-graduate college train- 
ing actually avoid to some extent the 
media which they could have available 
from an economic and _ educational 
point of view. 


As to foreign mass communications, 
they appear to be an integral part of 
the Latin American diet. Here, we 
found that individuals who had been to 
the United States on ICA fellowships 
were considerably more likely to have 
their foreign media diet dominated by 
materials from the United States. 

In total, we can conclude that these 
upper. middle-class persons in Latin 
American capitals are very slight'y if at 
all underprivileged in mass communi- 
cations—even though the over-all situ- 
ation in most of their countries is one 
of underdeveloped media. 





“An enormous amount can be done by the seriousness and integrity and 
the force with which people go at their jobs of communicating the facts.”— 
LaDY BARBARA WARD JACKSON at University of Iowa, April 1961. 











Newspaper Editorial Readership 
and Length of Editorials 


BY DEAN C. BAKER AND 
JAMES C. MACDONALD* 


Limiting editorials in length may lose readers, rather than gain 
them, according to this analysis. Giving an editorial the lead 
position, or preferred typographical treatment, will gain it read- 
ers. Editorial pages fare well in readership by a breed of readers 
who like effective writing. 





W> MANY EDITORS AND NEWSPAPER 
editorial writers have come to believe 
that editorials will gain in attention-get- 
ting power if they are brief. This belief 
has gained support with the emphasis 
in recent years upon simplification in 


writing and from the formulas for read- 
ability, which, in fact, appear to have 
led to the assumption that readers 
equate longer editorials with complexity 
in thought and dullness in writing. The 
line of reasoning seems to conclude 
that readers are discouraged from pay- 
ing attention to editorials solely on the 
basis of their length. 

Editorial pages which comment upon 
current affairs at some length have 
come in for considerable criticism from 
these quarters, leading to debate among 
the practitioners and to differences 
about instruction among teachers of 
editorial writing. 

Against the support for brevity in 
editorials, some professionals and jour- 
nalism educators have maintained that 
length is not a sufficiently important 

*Research for this study was supported by a 
faculty research grant from the Horace H. Rack- 
ham School of Graduate Study, University of 
Michigan, where Mr. Baker is an associate pro- 
fessor of journalism. Mr. MacDonald, formerly 
associate professor of journalism at Michigan, is 
associate editor of the Toledo Blade. The authors 


acknowledge the assistance of Wona Lee and 
Ronald Willnow in compiling the data. 
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factor to warrant limiting editorials nor 
an important criterion of editorial worth 
to most readers. They charge that re- 
cent emphasis on brevity contributes to 
superficiality and may drive away the 
more serious readers—those most likely 
to give time and attention to editorials. 
They also contend that casual and sub- 
jective examination of various reader- 
ship studies suggests that many of the 
best-read editorials are longer and that 
many shorter editorials get low reader- 
ship. 
PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 

We decided to examine the data in a 
leading readership study as a means of 
determining whether the length of edi- 
torials relates to the number of persons 
who attend to them. We also decided to 
discover what factors seemed most sig- 
ficant in relation to readership of 
editorials. We suspected that the rela- 
tionship between readership and all 
those elements which go into presenting 
comment and opinion on the editorial 
page was not a simple one. 

For our purposes, the most extensive 
data available were those contained in 
The Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading, conducted from 1939 to 1953 
by the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, Inc. The Continuing Study is com- 
prised of 138 individual reports and 
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two summaries in which findings are 
presented from interviews with samples 
of readers of 130 different daily news- 
papers throughout the country. Read- 
ing, for purposes of the survey, meant 
looking at a picture or reading some 
part of a picture caption, news story, 
editorial or advertisement. This defined 
readership as attention-getting power. 
This is the definition of editorial reader- 
ship which we have used and which we 
believe to be sufficient for our purpose. 


PREPARATION AND EARLY ANALYSIS 


Our examination of The Continuing 
Study data on editorial pages began 
with the recording of certain facts and 
findings about each editorial on each 
editorial page of the 138 individual 
studies. This was carried out by Wono 
Lee and Ronald Willnow, then graduate 
students in the Department of Journal- 
ism, University of Michigan. They de- 
termined the length of each editorial by 
word count (average, 289 words); its 
difficulty in terms of the number of 
polysyllabic words in a 100-word sam- 
ple (average, 10.7 words); its relative 
position on the page by ranking from 
lead-off editorial to last (average, third) ; 
the number of other editorials; whether 
art was attached to the editorial; wheth- 
er it had special treatment, such as 
wider measure, larger headlines, etc. 

Each editorial on each page was fur- 
ther classified, by word count, as to 
whether it was the longest, shortest or 
“in between.” Each was checked to see 
whether it contained a “reward factor” 
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as defined by Schramm.? The editorials 
were classified under eight major sub- 
jects, and each major classification 
could extend to 10 different sub-classes. 
The editorials were also classified by a 
variety of other categories. 

We examined the editorials first in 
terms of length and readership—by 
over-all percentages and by proportions 
of men and women readers. We 
grouped the editorials into three cate- 
gories: short (0 to 199 words), me- 
dium (200 to 399 words) and long 
(400 words or more). The editorials 
were also classified by readership into 
low, 0 to 19%; medium, 20 to 29%; 
high, 30% or above. 

This examination of length and read- 
ership (see Table 1) revealed that al- 
most half of the short editorials were 
low in readership. While those in the 
middle range in length scored no better 
in terms of readership, the longer edito- 
rials showed a considerable edge on the 
high readership side. 

The breakdown of the length and 
readership comparison by sexes (see 
Table 2) provided the illuminating find- 
ing that men had apparently boosted 
the readership rating for long editorials. 
All three groups of editorials by length 
scored poorly in readership by women, 
although even here the longer editorials 
had a better showing than the short 
and medium-length editorials. These 
findings also appear to bolster the be- 
lief that men pay more attention to edi- 
torials than do women. 


1 Wilbur Schramm, “The Nature of News,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 26:259-69 (Sept. 1949). 


TABLE | 
Readership of 579 Editorials by Length Categories 





Short 
(0-199 words) 


Medium 
(200-399 words) 


Long 
(400 words and over) 





Low (0-19%) 
Medium (20-29% ) 
High (30% and up) 


43% 37% 
39 32 
18 31 
100% 
(N - 303) 


100% 
(N - 107) 
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Newspaper Editorial Readership 


TABLE 2 
Readership of 579 Editorials by Length Categories among Men and Women 





Men 
Medium 


Women 


Short Long Short Medium Long 





36% 25% 24% 67% 72% 56% 
36 25 24 20 30 


39 51 9 8 14 








100% 100% 100% 
(N- 169) (N-303) (N- 107) 


100% 100% 100% 
(N- 169) (N-303) (N- 107) 





To prepare for computing correla- 
tions, we further determined the pro- 
portions of readers who 1) read any 
editorial (average, 35.0% ); 2) read the 
best-read editorial (average, 28.7%); 
3) read the best-read other item (aver- 
age, 34.7%), and 4) looked at the edi- 
torial page (average, 77.3%). We also 
determined the proportions of those 
who read each of the 579 surveyed edi- 
torials among 1) those who looked at 
the editorial page (average, 28.6%), 
and 2) those who read any editorial 
(average, 62.0%). We thought a pat- 
tern of readership might emerge from 
such correlative analysis, and this 
proved to be the case. 


Eleven variables were compared to 
see if they resulted in significantly high 
correlation coefficients. Among those 
that could possibly show relationships 
it was highly interesting to discover that 
both lack of significant correlation and 
evidence of significant correlation bore 
out the hypothesis that length does not 
relate significantly to readership and 
that readership of editorials appears to 
be a matter of a complex of factors. A 
correlation coefficient (represented by 
r) is considered statistically significant 
only when it is above .30. 


In selecting the nine variables, other 
than length and readership, we had at- 
tempted to cover those which seemed 
most likely either to be affective factors 
or to offer clues to readership patterns. 
Circulation, position and difficulty, to- 
gether with length, would be affective, 
we thought. On the other hand, propor- 


tions reading the surveyed editorials 
found among proportions reading any 
editorial, looking at the editorial page, 
or reading the best-read editorial and 
best-read other item would be means of 
indicating whether a pattern existed. 

Only one of the so-called affective 
factors, position, emerged with any sig- 
nificant relationships in the correlation 
findings. 


LENGTH AND OTHER FACTORS— 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


Length: 
% reading each surveyed editorial, 
es = 17. 
% all readers reading any editorial, 
r= .04. 
% all readers reading best-read edi- 
torial, r = .04. 
% editorial page readers reading sur- 
veyed editorial, r = .22. 
% reading any editorial also reading 
surveyed editorial, r = .28. 
Difficulty: 
% reading each surveyed editorial, 
r = .12. 
% all readers reading any editorial, 
r= .16. 
% all readers reading best-read edi- 
torial, r= .16. 
% editorial page readers reading sur- 
veyed editorial, r = .12. 
% reading any editorial also reading 
surveyed editorial, r = .02. 
Position: 
% reading each surveyed editorial, 
r= .18. 
% reading any editorial also reading 
surveyed editorial, r = .37. 
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% all readers reading any editorial, 
r= .ll. 
Length, r = .30. 
% all readers reading best-read edi- 
torial, r = .03. 
% editorial page readers reading sur- 
veyed editorial, r = .21. 
Circulation: 
Proved to have no significant corre- 
lation with any other variable. 


PATTBRNS OF READERSHIP— 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
A pattern of faithful readership of 
editorials among a certain group of 
readers emerged clearly in the findings 
of significant correlations. To a lesser 
degree, this pattern persisted with re- 
spect to editorial page material gener- 
ally. 
% all readers reading any editorial: 
% reading best-read editorial, r. = 
94, 
% reading surveyed editorial, r = 
81. 
% editorial page readers reading 
surveyed editorial, r = .72. 
% all readers looking at editorial 
page, r = .36. 
% all readers reading best-read other 
item, r = .42. 
% all readers reading best-read edito- 
rial: 
% reading surveyed editorial, r = 
84, 
% editorial page readers reading 
surveyed editorial, r = .74. 
% reading best-read other item, r = 
41. 
% reading surveyed editorial: 
% reading any editorial also reading 
surveyed editorial, r = .60. 
% all readers looking at editorial page: 
% reading best-read editorial, r = 
.40. 
% reading best-read other item, r = 
39, 
% reading surveyed editorial, r = 
4 


% all readers reading best-read other 
item: 
% reading surveyed editorial, r= 
38. 
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% editorial page readers reading sur- 
veyed editorial: 

% reading any editorial also reading 

surveyed editorial, r = .61. 

When this pattern of readership is 
compared with the findings for all of 
the affective factors, the assumption is 
pointed up that there are faithful fol- 
lowers of editorial pages who pay little 
or no attention to such matters as 
length and difficulty, and who read edi- 
torials no matter what the circulation 
of the newspaper. 

We had not been able to submit all 
the factors on which we had gathered 
data to testing for correlation coeffi- 
cients, however, and we were particu- 
larly struck by the fact that the pat- 
terns of readership shown by the signifi- 
cant correlations indicated a need to 
examine all of the factors further 
through the chi-square test. 

With this step, we began to distin- 
guish further indications that certain 
factors were related to readership, 
while certain others were not. Some of 
the latter findings surprised us, in view 
of the long-standing opinion that some 
of these, relating to content of edito- 
rials, must have a strong influence upon 
readership. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN READERSHIP 

Although the position of an editorial 
on the editorial page had not shown a 
highly significant correlation as a factor 
when related to the other variables, 
there was evidence that position as the 
lead editorial does bring good reader- 
ship (see Table 3). 

While only two editorials, further- 
more, were found to have art attached 
and therefore were not susceptible to 
any determinations with respect to the 
affective nature of this factor, 25 edito- 
rials which were classed as having “any- 
thing else” to distinguish them from 
the others proved to have generally good 
readership. This finding also bolstered 
the conclusion that the lead editorial 
position draws readership, for 20 of the 
25 editorials were the lead editorial on 
their pages. 
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TABLE 3 
Readership of 579 Editorials by Relative Position of Each on 138 Editorial Pages 





2nd 


3rd ‘i 4th Sth 


6th or Lower 





42% 
36 
22 


57% 
29 36 41 36 
14 15 19 11 


49% 40% 53% 








100% 100% 


100% 
(N-129) (N-128) (N-115) 


100% 
(N -92) 


100% 
(N - 53) 


100% 
(N - 62) 


Chi-square = 66.37, p < .01 





Weekday papers, both morning and 
afternoon, seemed to have no signifi- 
cant advantages over each other in 
readership of editorials, but scored far 
more favorably than the few Sunday 
papers in the study (see Table 4). 

The period of publication, i.e., prewar, 
wartime and postwar, showed up as 
lesser in significance, but when the war- 
time editorials were eliminated as being 
subject to abnormal reader interest, it 
was found that postwar readership had 
continued higher than before the war 
(see Table 5). But these surveys ended 
in 1953. Most of them were conducted 
prior to the introduction of television 
into the newspapers’ communities. Thus 
it cannot be assumed from these data, 
or from the analysis, that readership of 
editorials has necessarily continued at a 
higher level since 1953. 

Analysis of the editorial readership 
in relation to four subject classifications 


TABLE 4 


Readership of 574* Editorials by 
Time of Publication 





Weekday Sunday 





82% 
18 
0 


100% 
(N-563) (N-11) 
Chi-square = 9.18, p > .05 


*Five editorials from ‘all day” publications 
omitted. 


by geographic area resulted in no sur- 
prises, perhaps, considering the times 
during which the editorials were pub- 
lished and the expected good showing 
of local editorials. The finding that geo- 
graphic area represented in the subject 
matter affects readership significantly 
(see Table 6) also displayed the relative 
drawing power of local editorials and of 
international editorials. 

Another definitive finding regarding 
the relationship of length to readership 
appears in Table 7. There the chi- 
square test showed readership of the 
longest editorials to be greater than 
might be expected by chance, while the 
shortest editorials were more often 
poorly read than would be the case 
through chance. This strongly suggests 
that, on the same page, the longer edi- 
torials actually drew readers and that 
the shorter editorials lost readers. 


TABLE 5 
Readership of 417* Editorials by 
Period of Publication 





Prewor Postwar 





46% 
39 
15 





100% 100% 
(N-222) (N-195) 
Chi-square = 83.51, p <.01 


*162 wartime editorials omitted. 
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TABLE 6 


Readership of 565* Editorials by Geographic Area Represented 
in the Subject Matter 





International 


National Regional Local 





Medium 


(N - 123) 


50% 51% 28% 
35 28 49 
15 21 23 





100% 
(N - 250) 


100% 100% 
(N —85) (N- 107) 


Chi-square = 29.55, p < .01 


*14 “undefined’’ editorials omitted. 





INSIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN READERSHIP 

Perhaps most surprising to us in 
studying the findings on possible factors 
in editorial readership were the insignif- 
icant or completely random chi-square 
results on a number of factors which 
we had expected to be related to read- 
ership rather strongly. But when data on 
major subject area, editorial purpose, 
personal reward factor, and form in 
terms of explanatory, argumentative or 
“other,” were compiled into tables by 
readership classes, we failed to find sig- 
nificant relationships. 

Although each of the editorials had 
been classified into one of the eight ma- 
jor subject classifications, and then into 
one of the sub-classes, no testing ap- 
plied to this data produced results 
which could lead us to say that subject 
is a significant factor in readership. 

Even when the four largest subject 
groups among the editorials were tested, 
we did not find these to be significant. 


Readership of editorials was found to 
be unrelated to the purpose of the edi- 
torial. When the editorials were classi- 
fied as to purpose, it made no differ- 
ence in readership, even though the 
bulk of the editorials were classed as “to 
create, change, or fortify an attitude” 
and as “to present information.” 

The findings in terms of Schramm’s 
“personal reward” factor fared little 
better. But here it was apparent that 
only a small number of editorials were 
classed as offering a reward and that 
this test is hardly conclusive as to the 
factor’s effectiveness with respect to 
readership. 

Finally, we found that form of edi- 
torial — explanatory, argumentative, 
“other”—has no significance in reader- 
ship. The fairly close division of most 
editorials in this study into explanatory 
or argumentative bolstered this conclu- 
sion. 


TABLE 7 


Readership of 579 Editorials by Comparative Length on the Same Page for 
Each of the 138 Editorial Pages 





Longest In Between Shortest 





44% 
37 
19 


100% 
(N - 324) 


100% 


(N - 127) (N -128) 


Chi-square = 18.021, p < .05 
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SUMMARY 


1) The over-all, average readership 
of surveyed editorials (22.3%) com- 
pares very favorably with readership 
averages for other material in the same 
newspapers. 

2) Editorial readers in general are 
inclined to read most editorials on a 
page regardless of length or difficulty. 
In fact, the evidence shows a preference 
for the longer editorials where length 
does have any apparent effect on read- 
ership. 

3) Readers who look at an editorial 
page at all are likely to read something 
on it. 

4) Even if attention is drawn to an 
item other than an editorial, readership 
of editorials or of an editorial is likely 
to result. 

5) Readers of the editorial on the 
page which gets the best readership are 
very likely to be readers of other edito- 
rials—and of other items, too. 

6) A substantial number of editorial 
page readers read all or most of the of- 
ferings on the page. 

7) Selecting an editorial for the lead 
position on a page, or giving it special 
typographical treatment in contrast with 
other editorials, apparently results in 
drawing more readers to it. 

IMPLICATIONS 

These findings seem to us to suggest 
certain approaches to the presentation 
of editorials and certain further studies. 
In conclusion, we offer these implica- 
tions from this study: 

Limiting editorials in length or in use 
of complex words apparently does not 
win readers. In fact, not only does me- 
chanical simplification of editorials fail 
to attract more readers; it may lose 
readers. It may displease or discourage 
that hard core of faithful readers who 
feel obligated to inform themselves ex- 
tensively. 

There appear to be no simple formu- 
las to attract readership. Because sub- 
ject matter, geographical focus, form of 
presentation and most of the other 
bases for classifying editorials demon- 
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strably have no significant correlation 
with reported readership, wider atten- 
tion to editorials seems more likely to 
result from’ imaginative presentation, 
lively topics and provocative observa- 
tion—the time-honored standards of ef- 
fective writing. 

A special handicap must be over- 
come if shorter, simplified editorials are 
used for reasons other than attracting 
the reader by mechanical means. An 
editor may decide to trim the length of 
editorials so his page may have more 
pieces each day, or may cover a wider 
variety of subjects, or may appeal more 
effectively for a reader’s limited time in 
competition with other media, or may 
be set in larger body type without in- 
creasing the space allotted to editorials. 
If he does, he must give care and atten- 
tion to shorter editorials in order to 
prove they are worth reading. 

It would be helpful to have data that 
show much more directly and discern- 
ingly why all readers do or do not pay 
attention to editorials. Although length 
and difficulty of editorials have not 
proved to be a handicap among regular 
readers, there is no assurance that these 
factors do not operate to discourage 
casual readers from becoming regular 
editorial page followers. 

The limitations of available data 
point up the need for qualitative sur- 
veys On a wider basis. These would 
show how intensively as well as exten- 
sively editorials are read, what impact 
they have on readers and why. Also 
needed are demographic data that could 
be correlated directly with individual 
readers’ habits. 


In addition to more sophisticated 
data, new readership surveys as exten- 
sive as The Continuing Study of News- 
paper Reading are needed to explore the 
impact that television has had on read- 
ers. The Continuing Study surveys were 
made largely in the pre-TV era. Al- 
though cutting into readers’ available 
time, television may actually have whet- 
ted their appetite for daily newspaper 
comment. 











Polite Propaganda: "USSR" 
and "America Illustrated" 
BY RICHARD A. GARVER* 


A content analysis shows that the picture magazine produced for 
U.S. readers by the Soviet Union emphasizes such “American” 
values as industrial growth and a high standard of living. In con- 
trast, the U.S. periodical distributed in Russia portrays Amceri- 
cans as cultured and imbued with esthetic interests. 





W> IN OCTOBER 1956 THERE WAS DIS- 
tributed in 84 cities of the Soviet Union 
the first issue of a new publication, 
America Illustrated. A slick, pictorial 
magazine created by the United States 
Information Agency, it was reported 
sold out within a few hours.’ At the 
same time, a Soviet publication, USSR, 
was made available at most metropoli- 
tan newsstands throughout the United 
States. The two magazines were highly 
similar: a Life magazine format minus 
the advertising, wide use of color 
throughout the issue and a gentlemanly 
reticence in purveying their respective 
country’s wares; i.e., the propaganda 
was polite.” 

This was not the first experience for 
the U.S. in printing a Russian language 
magazine for mass distribution in the 
Soviet Union. From 1945 to 1952 this 
country had circulated the publication, 
Amerika, in quantities ranging from 
10,000 to 50,000 copies per issue. Cen- 


*Dr. Garver is chairman of the Department of 
Journalism at the State University of South Da- 
kota. 

1Floyd G. Arpan, “America Tells Its Story 
Behind Iron Curtain in New ‘Slick’ Magazine,” 
Quill, January 1957, pp. 9 ff. 

?Arpan in his article indicates a type of 
doublethink used by the America Illustrated staff 
when he writes “America Illustrated was to be 
nonpropagandistic ... The staff was told to 
make the magazine ‘the next best thing to a visit 
to the United States’ and yet to avoid propa- 
ganda.” Ibid., p. 11. 


sorship problems and distribution diffi- 
culties created by the Russians had 
stopped the magazine after 53 issues. 
During this same period the Russians 
had circulated from their embassy in 
Washington the USSR Information Bul- 
letin. Circulation of the Bulletin was 
stopped in this country when Amerika 
was cut off in Russia.® 


After a three-year lapse, an agree- 
ment by Washington and Moscow late 
in 1955 laid the groundwork for a re- 
newal of the publication exchange. This 
time the publications were to be con- 
cerned exclusively with the life and cul- 
ture (not politics) of the two peoples. 


Here, then, was an opportunity to 
observe a reciprocal propaganda opera- 
tion in action, an interesting arrange- 
ment in which the two opposing politi- 
cal powers agreed to allow the enemy 
in the “home camp” as long as he em- 
ployed what might be called in political 
doubletalk, non-propagandistic propa- 
ganda. The situation for comparing the 
two publications was ideal because of 
the similarity in their formats. 


A content analysis was undertaken, 
concerned with a comparison of topics: 


’“The Russian-Language Magazine ‘Amer- 
ika,’”’ in A Psychological Warfare Casebook, 
William E. Daugherty and Morris Janowitz, eds. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1958), pp. 
589-97. 
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“USSR” and “America Illustrated” 


and themes in the two magazines. Al- 
though similar in format, were the pub- 
lications different in content? If so, 
how? 


PROCEDURE 


The first 12 issues of each monthly 
publications were analyzed.‘ All edito- 
rial material was coded for subject and 
theme content. The basis for theme 
categorization was Berelson’s definition, 
“. .. a summary or abstracted sentence, 
under which a wide range of specific 
formulations can be subsumed.” * 

Pictures were not coded individually 
but were used as an aid in coding the 
textual material. Two a priori codes for 
subject and: theme content were devel- 
oped and added to as needed while the 
coding was in progress. The subject 
code ultimately consisted of 20 major 
headings with 102 subcategories and 
the theme code consisted of 45 themes 
covering 9 areas of human activity. The 
coding was accomplished in a graduate 
seminar in communications. 

Each story or article was tabulated 
on an individual card with the coder 
noting topic, theme, story length, num- 
ber and size of accompanying pictures 
and page location. Coders were in- 
structed to code only what they thought 
was the major topic of the article and 
the single, overriding theme. While 
there obviously was a multiplicity of 
themes presented in some single arti- 
cles, the fairly high coder agreement 
obtained indicates this stricture on cod- 
ing does not make impossible the han- 
dling of multi-subject and multi-theme 
material.® 


*The author wishes to express his appreciation 
for the cooperation of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency in providing him with translations of 
the Russian text of America Illustrated. 

5 Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in Com- 
munication Research (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1952), p. 138. 

*A check on coder reliability was made by 
having all persons code a particular issue in ad- 
dition to other issues coded. Initial agreement on 
theme coding was approximately 85%; i.e., there 
were two or more coders in disagreement on 15% 
of the items. Discussion of disagreements reduced 
this to less than 1%. Initial agreement on subject 
coding, a simpler matter, was 95%. 


RESULTS 
Content of Magazines 
Content of the two magazines can 
best be described in terms of similari- 
ties and differences. Topical composi- 
tion of the two magazines is summa- 
rized in Table 1. 


TABLE | 


Topical Content in "America 


llustrated" and "USSR" 





America 
Illust. USSR 
(N = 218) (N = 282) 


Topic of 
Article 





Agriculture 6% 
Architecture 1 
Culture 12 
Communication 
Economics 

Education 

Geography 
Government 

History 

Human Interest 

Living Standards 
Military 

Religion 

Science 

Social Life 

Sports, Recreation .... 
Weather 

Fiction 

Humor 

Miscellaneous 


— — 
Ccwnlw 


me NR ee te NS FH 


— 





100% 100% 


*Less than 5%. 





Similarities. There was agreement 
between the two magazines as to the 
subjects which hold greatest interest for 
the readers. In both magazines the sub- 
jects with highest rate of incidence were 
Economics (95 articles), Culture (68) 
and Human Interest (66). 


In Economics, both magazines 
stressed industrial development. Al- 
though there were 17 subcategories un- 
der Economics, 12 of the 48 USSR ar- 
ticles and 13 of America Illustrated ar- 
ticles concerned growing industry 
(“Harnessing the Volga’s Power” ver- 
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sus “St. Lawrence Seaway”!). While 
other articles in the Economics cate- 
gory ranged from automation to labor 
organizations, the predominant image 
in both magazines of such material was 
of a vital, growing industrial society. 

In the other two categories. played 
heavily by the magazines, there were 
some differences as to what material 
was stressed. In Culture, for example, 
the USSR concentrated on literature 
(“Novelist Mikhail Sholokhov’”), while 
the American publication stressed mu- 
sic (“Jazz in Color’). 

Other classifications in the culture 
category were art, classical dance, 
drama and folklore. And in the third 
popular category, Human Interest, an 
interesting difference was observed. The 
USSR emphasized Babies and Children 
(“Children Get Special Vacation Care”) 
while America Illustrated stressed 


Adults (“Everybody Bowls”). Perhaps 
the Russians are well aware of the dom- 
inant place children in America occupy. 


Differences. The differences in sub- 
ject content were, however, more strik- 
ing than similarities. The Russians 
made great use of material in categories 
of Sports and Geography, which, in 
comparison, the American publication 
did not. It was apparent from maga- 
zine content that the Russians believe 
Americans have slight knowledge of the 
Soviet Union. USSR set out to educate 
the reader on this subject. It also was 
evident that American interest in sports 
is not wasted on the Russians. There 
were 43 sports items in the first 12 is- 
sues of USSR. In contrast, the Ameri- 
can publication used 17 such items. 

The Americans, in their publication, 
placed greater emphasis on Agriculture 
and Living Standards than did the Rus- 
sians. Particular stress was placed on 
Agriculture: “Farm Wife of Today”; 
“Life on the Farm”; “Young Cattle- 
men”; “Farm Girls’ Fashions,” to cite 
a few. Living Standards also was a 
more frequent subject in America Illus- 
trated. But in this category the Ameri- 
can publication attempted to make its 
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point gently and without angering the 
Russian reader or making him incredu- 
lous. 


Theme Content 


Aside from a single category—Social 
Relations—there were distinct differ- 
ences in theme content of the two mag- 
azines. (See Table 2.) The Russian 
publication emphasized increasing pros- 
perity (“Amateur Movie Makers”), ex- 
tensive social care (“All Kinds of Sum- 
mer Vacations”) and the longing for 
peace (“An Arms Plant Converts for 
Peace”). This was done with a domi- 
nance of themes in the categories of 
Economic Development, Government 
and International Relations. 

Thirty-six of the 45 mentions of eco- 
nomic themes concerned progress in 
elevating living standards and expand- 
ing industrial output: new apartment 
developments and low cost housing are 
being made available; the country’s in- 
dustrial might is burgeoning; the stores 
are well-stocked; it’s a busy but happy 
life. USSR seemed to have borrowed a 
somewhat reconstituted but easily rec- 
ognized image of the United States. 

In theme material concerning gov- 
ernment, the picture of good care for 
the old and sick, payment of child- 
rearing costs and the development of a 
wide variety of other social welfare 
programs was heavily drawn: “School 
for Millions”; “The Right to Security”; 
“In Life’s Sunset—an Old People’s 
Home.” 

A secondary but prominent theme 
concerning government involved the 
democratic nature of Russian govern- 
ment: “American Judge Visits a Mos- 
cow Court—‘I Would Have Passed the 
Same Sentence,’ Says Judge William 
Clark of Princeton”; “The Soviet Par- 
liament”; “How I Became a Legisla- 
tor.” Here the reader found that Rus- 
sian government, particularly at the lo- 
cal level, is run most democratically— 
and many times by women. 

The Russian people were not pic- 
tured, however, as totally occupied by 
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TABLE 2 
Theme Content in "America Illustrated" and "USSR" 





Theme of Article* 


USSR 
(N = 282) 


America Illustrated 
(N = 218) 





Social Relations, 

(Old people are respected) 
Human Resources 

(Nation’s youth has great promise) 
Economic Development 

(Economic planning is yielding results) 
Government 

(Legal justice is available to all) 
International Relations 


(Nation’s armed force is being reduced) 


Patriotism 

(Nation has a proud history) 
Culture 

(Citizens have interest in art) 
Miscellaneous 
No theme 


21% 22% 
35 21 
10 16 


15 


5 
3 
5 


100% 100% 


*Themes were consolidated into general areas of subject matter, stich as Social Relations, and the 
theme appearing here under each subject heading is merely a representative specimen of each category. 


There were 45 individual themes. 





narrow national interests. There is a 
great popular longing for friendlier re- 
lations with other nations and a partic- 
ular desire to increase contacts between 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States: 
“Foreign Visitors Are Welcome”; “We 
Are Willing to Trade with All Coun- 
tries”; “The International Geophysical 
Year”; “Atoms for Peace.” 

In summation, the reader of USSR 
found the Russian people increasingly 
prosperous, well cared for, democratic 
and friendly to foreigners. 

America Illustrated took quite a dif- 
ferent tack, centering on two areas not 
so heavily emphasized by the Russians: 
Human Resources and Culture. Great 
pride was exhibited in the large number 
of highly creative persons in this coun- 
try who are allowed to pursue their 
own interests and thus achieve the high- 
est development of their talents: “They 
Tread New Paths in Music—Contem- 
porary American Composers Enjoy 
Great Popularity;” “Jan Peerce”; “Carl 


29, 6 


Sandburg”; “He’s Changing the Face of 
the Earth—Robert G. Le Tourneau”; 
“Korezak Ziolkowski: Mountain Carv- 
er.” This natural talent, coupled with 
an innate desire for adventure and 
challenge, was pictured as responsible 
for turning many Americans into world 
figures in science, industry and the arts. 

Related to this picture of talent, en- 
thusiasm and individual freedom was a 
strong emphasis on the cultural life of 
Americans. Twenty of the 23 items in 
the theme category, Culture, contained 
the dominant thought that American 
music and art are developed to a high 
level, enjoyed by many of our citizens 
and much liked by citizens of other 
countries, namely Russians. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A content analysis of the first year’s 
issues of the two propaganda maga- 
zines, USSR and America Illustrated, 
indicated a considerable difference in 
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emphasis. A study of theme and topic 
content of articles showed that the gen- 
eral impact one receives in reading 
USSR is of a nation concerned with 
materialistic things: progress, consumer 
goods, job benefits, vacations. It does 
not seem an overstatement to say that 
one can see an obvious reflection of the 
United States in USSR content. It is a 
calculated effort to show that things 
Russian are much like things American. 

The over-all tone of America Illus- 
trated, however, is not of materialism 
but of Kultur. Content reminds one of 
a symphony: allegro (we're talented) ; 
adagio (we're cultured); scherzo (we're 
free); allegro presto (we’re enthusias- 
tic). While the American magazine 
may discreetly advertise our high living 
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standards, the major effort being made 
is to convince the Russian reader that 
we are a diverse people with many in- 
terests, including a keen taste for life’s 
esthetic adventures. 

Both magazines do a creditable job. 
Forgetting reality for a moment, the 
Soviet Union appears to be a jolly fine 
place in which to live—things are pro- 
gressing so—and the United States 
shines as an oasis of artistic sensibili- 
ties. 

One can scarcely guess at the effec- 
tiveness of the two magazines. Do 
reader interest and copy sales imply 
propaganda success? Does a gentle- 
manly, “non-propagandistic” approach 
sway readers? These remain most dif- 
ficult, unanswered questions. 





“Many problems lie in the way of United States acceptance of some 


form of a national press council: 


@ “The sheer size of this country represents one difficulty. One council 
could hardly examine cases from all over the country. 
@ “The press in this country has a tradition strongly opposing any central 


press authority. 


@ “Press agentry is highly developed here. What is to prevent a smart 
press agent from using a press council as a sounding board for his starlets? 

@ “Some critics point out that the United States is highly materialistic. 
. . . If this criticism is true, then might not the newspaper which succeeds 
in an unethical manner receive cheers instead of scorn when censured by 
a press council? 

“Last December Editor & Publisher . . . claimed that newspapers in 
this country had gotten over their fear of press councils and had come toe 
regard them, in part, as ‘harmless channels of airing public grievances.’ 
Certainly the councils have improved public relations of the press in Great 
Britain and other countries. But if the press adopts the council only as a 
public relations device, the council will remain a public relations gimmick 
and nothing more... . 

“So long as the press continues to make a profit . . ., so long as the 
public maintains its apathy toward what is being printed, so long as the 
working journalist remains unorganized, there can be little demand for 
anyone within the press to call for the establishment of a national press 
council. The press in the United States will not seek to form such a council 
until it becomes ‘frightened’.”—Jor B. VOGEL, associate professor of jour- 
nalism, University of Florida, in paper presented at 1961 AEJ convention. 











Security and the News 
in Liberal Countries 


BY CARTER R. BRYAN* 


No country allows the press total freedom in the publication of 
information. An examination of self-imposed and governmental 
censorship in those countries where freedom is highest may be 
helpful to the press of the ‘United States in meeting the challenge 
of a situation which is neither “peace” nor “war.” 





V¥> NO COUNTRY ALLOWS THE PRESS 
total freedom in the publication of in- 
formation. Even the publication of truth 
is not always in society’s interest. The 
publication of news which might endan- 
ger national security is everywhere pro- 
hibited. Infringement of such prohibi- 
tion may constitute the crime of treason 
or espionage, or that of divulging the 
secrets of national defense, secrets in- 
volving relationships with other states, 
or other official secrets. 

Such offenses may occur in times of 
peace or war. In the latter case the pen- 
alties are more severe, the list of pro- 
hibited information is longer, but the 
nature of the offense remains the same. 
We shall, therefore, consider only nor- 
mal peace-time methods of restricting 
such information in countries with gov- 
ernments claiming liberal orientation, 
leaving aside restrictions on publication 
in times of war and those countries with 
a controlled press. 


All states punish treason, espionage, 
and violations of state security. Such 


*Dr. Bryan is assistant professor of journalism 
at the University of Maryland. He was Vienna 
correspondent of the London Times and the New 
York Times, 1938-40; editor of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, 1940-42; information specialist, Office of 
War Information, 1943; policy roles with the For- 
eign Economic Administration, 1943-46; chief of 
printing and publishing of Japan, 1947-48; chief 
of political and economic intelligence, European 
Command, 1948-50. This paper was presented at 
the AEJ’s 1961 convention. 


offenses are of many different kinds in- 
cluding: betrayal to a foreign power of 
personnel, military installations, war 
materiel and strategic or technical in- 
formation pertaining thereto; disclosure 
of information concerning the govern- 
ment’s espionage and counter-espionage 
apparatus and/or activities; and the 
communication of documents, plans or 
other information relating to the na- 
tional defense or to the safety or order 
of the country. 

Some of these crimes or violations 
are such as can be committed by the 
press. Disclosure of information or the 
publication of secret documents are 
press offenses that can constitute viola- 
tions. 

It can be argued, however, that 
even in such cases, publication lessens 
rather than increases the danger pres- 
ent, for publication reveals internal se- 
curity weaknesses of which the govern- 
ment may not have been aware, and the 
worst danger for a state is when it is 
unaware that its secrets have been re- 
vealed to a foreign power. If this has 
been done through the press, the gov- 
ernment is alerted to the danger and 
can take steps to counter the damage 
and to check security weaknesses thus 
revealed. 

Many states, therefore, while severely 
punishing treason, espionage, or viola- 
tions of security, by whatever other 
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means committed, often regard disclo- 
sures through the press as a somewhat 
different form of offense. Press viola- 
tions which may be unintentional, but 
are none the less harmful, are often ad- 
judged less severely than in the more 
usual instances of such offenses. 

But how can the press know that in 
publishing certain information it is 
committing a punishable offense? Must 
it decide for itself whether a particular 
piece of information may be published 
or should be kept secret? Or may it 
publish all facts and documents publi- 
cation of which has not been prohibited 
by the government? 

In peace-time, and even in times of 
war, not everything connected with the 
armed forces, with relations with other 
states and with other official actions re- 
lated to the security of the state must be 
treated as secret. If it were, freedom of 
information would not exist. Conse- 


quently, there must be a choice between 
what can be published and what must 
be withheld. Whose responsibility is it 


to make this choice? 


CENSORSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In the United Kingdom all censor- 
ship is self imposed, but the Foreign 
Office and the Defense Ministries, 
through the Services Press and Broad- 
casting Committee, provide editors with 
“D-notices” covering proscribed areas 
or subjects of publication. Disregard of 
the D-notice by the editor could make 
him subject to prosecution under the 
Official Secrets Act. 

But does this work as a “gag” on the 
press? This is a disturbing question for 
many of those concerned. Newspapers 
themselves have complained that the 
system for consultation and advice on 
security has on occasion been misused 
—even brought into disrepute. Mem- 
bers of the public and of Parliament, 
too, have asked whether the British 
press is subservient to the Government 
in these matters. 

1 Interview with Frank Mitchell, Press Attaché, 


British Embassy, Washington, D. C.; July 24, 
1961. 
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To prevent a news gag, two safe- 
guards have been provided. One is that 
D-notices cannot be issued—or should 
not be—without the consent of the 
available members of the Services Press 
and Broadcasting Committee. The com- 
mittee includes men nominated by the 
newspapers. Not infrequently these men 
have refused to accept the terms of the 
proposed D-notices or have insisted on 
modification. The second safeguard is 
that any editor can, if he believes he 
has substantial reason, disregard a D- 
notice. 

In 1956, for example, some newspa- 
pers refused to maintain silence about 
the Government's project for a super- 
sonic bomber. Then it appeared impor- 
tant to show that the Government was 
taking on too many projects, not all of 
which could be brought to success. As a 
consequence, the project was halted. 

A more recent instance in which cer- 
tain newspapers disregarded a D-notice 
was in the Blake case. This matter in- 
volved a man who had been encouraged 
by the British Foreign Office to act as a 
double agent (act as a spy for both 
sides) and had become a voluntary 
convert to communism. Blake’s subver- 
sion and arrest were reported in the for- 
eign press.? The Government advised 
the British press against reproduction of 
the reports in the foreign press, and the 
Services Press and Broadcasting Com- 
mittee accepted the D-notice. 

In disregarding the D-notice the 
newspapers argued: 

1) The request not to publish what 
must have been known already to the 
Russians seemed, on its face, unreason- 
able. 

2) The use of double agents is not 
uncommon, and this should be no cause 
for embarrassment to the Government. 

3) Blake was foreign born, and 
someone in the Foreign Office evidently 
decided to waive for him the rule pro- 


2 New York Times, April 19, 1961, p. 16; April 
25, 1961, p. 3; May 4, 1961, p. 1; May 5, 1961, p. 
8; May 9, 1961, p. 6; May 10, 1961, p. 3; May 12, 
1961, p. 1. 
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hibiting employment of people who are 
not of British parentage without taking 
special care to keep a check on his ac- 
‘tivities afterward. 

4) The government, specifically the 
Foreign Office, was clumsily trying to 
hide a blunder. 

The suspicion contained in the last 
point was heightened by the request not 
to publish foreign reports. But some- 
times such requests make sense because 
newspapers with knowledge of the truth 
will select from foreign reports what 
they know to be accurate and omit the 
inaccurate. Thereby, in effect, they give 
away the facts. The foreign press re- 
ports contained two supposed facts: that 
Blake was an agent for both the British 
and the Russians and that he had dis- 
closed other British agents in Berlin. 
The Government’s request may have 
been justified, because, as Prime Minis- 
ter McMillan stated, “the advantage of 
delay was important,” presumably for 
moving other agents to safety. 

“The system,” according to an edito- 
rial in the weekly Manchester Guard- 
ian, “is a sound one—not . . . merely 
a relic of censorship—but it will not 
survive abuse,” either by the Govern- 
ment or the press. Without it both the 
Government and the press would suf- 
fer. The Government gains because, 
through D-notices, it can generally 
avert disclosure of technical and strate- 
gic information of high value. The 
press, on its side, gains because it need 
not constantly fear prosecution for un- 
intentional violations of the Official Se- 
crets Act.® 

Apparently there has been only one 
prosecution under the Official Secrets 
Act for publication of security infor- 
mation. On March 20, 1958 three Ox- 
ford undergraduate students were ar- 
rested and charged with publication in 
Isis, the university newspaper, of secret 
information learned during military ser- 
vice regarding Government monitoring. 
The information published alleged spy- 


3 “Blake, Security 
Guardian Weekly, May 18, 1961, p. 9. 


and the Press,’”’ Manchester 
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ing by the British on the Russians and 
also contained secret information on the 
hydrogen bomb. On July 19, 1958 after 
being brought to trial and found guilty 
the students were sentenced to three 
months in prison.‘ 


OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Canada.—If the term is used to mean 
the examination and restriction of ma- 
terial before publication or distribution, 
there is no government security censor- 
ship of domestic publications in Canada 
during times of peace. Imported publi- 
cations are subject to censorship by the 
Department of National Revenue, 
which operates under Article 1201 in 
the Schedules of the Customs Tariff. 
Books, magazines and other publica- 
tions may be excluded from the country 
if they contain seditious matter. 

These are the main security censor- 
ship practices, but in addition to them 
Canada, like all liberal domocracies has 
laws to ensure the national security. 
These laws apply to all citizens, but be- 
cause the publication of certain types of 
information may involve their infringe- 
ment, they are of particular importance 
to writers, reporters, editors and pub- 
lishers. The Official Secrets Act makes 
it an offense to publish matter prejudi- 
cial to the safety of the state.° 

During World War II four papers— 
the Vancouver Sun, the Citizen and 
Droit of Ottawa, and Soliel of Quebec 
—of a total of about a hundred being 
published were prosecuted for censor- 
ship violation.* Since 1945, there have 
been no Dominion prosecutions for se- 
curity violations reported.” On April 16, 
1951, however, provincial police in 
Montreal seized 4,000 copies of the 
Toronto Canadian Tribune, organ of 


*London Times, May 3, 196i, p. 3; May 5, 


1961, pp. 7, 11; May 6, 1961, p. 7; May 22, 1961, 
p. 6; May 29, 1961, p. 6; June 18, 1961, p. 6; 
July 17, 1961, p. 6; July 18, 1961, p. 5; July 19, 
1961, p. 4. 

5 Encyclopedia Canadiana, Vol. 2, 1957; Cana- 
diana Co., Ltd. (Grolier Society), Ottawa, Can- 
ada; “Censorship, Press,” p. 298. 

®*New York Times, September 5, 1945; p. 18. 

™New York Times Index, 1946-1961, News and 
Newspapers (Canada). 
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the Labor- Progressive (Communist) 
Party. Seizure was made under the 
“padlock law” of Quebec province, 
which permitted confiscation of sedi- 
tious literature and the padlocking of 
establishments raided more than twice.® 
The padlock law was found to be ultra 
vires by the Supreme Court of Canada 
in 1957.° 


Australia and New Zealand.—Both 
Australia and New Zealand have Offi- 
cial Secrets Acts modeled after the Brit- 
ish law of the same title. In Australia 
guidance is offered the press through 
requests to editors to withhold publica- 
tion of information of specific matters 
of importance to the security of the 
nation. Besides such requests Cabinet 
level Government officials hold “off- 
the-record” press conferences with pub- 
lishers and editors. In these conferences, 
called biennially or as needed, defense 
and other plans, projects and develop- 
ments involving national security are 
frankly discussed, and editors have 
been highly cooperative in applying the 
blue pencil to material harmful to the 
national interest.'° 

New Zealand also uses the off-the- 
record conference system at periodic 
but rather informal meetings between 
editors and Ministers of the Defense 
Departments and the Office of External 
Affairs." 

In both countries almost all news in- 
volving the security of the nauon is is- 
sued only with the consent of the min- 
ister whose department is involved, and 
it is extremely rare for junior level offi- 
cials or civil servants to give informa- 
tion to journalists. 

The writer has been able to find re- 
port of only one instance involving the 
publication of security information. In 
1951, police raided the offices of the 


8 New York Times, April 17, 1951; p. 4. 

® Encyclopedia Canadiana, ibid. 

Interview with Stewart Cockburn, Press At- 
taché, Embassy of Australia, Washington, D. C.; 
August 2, 1961. 

Interview with D. K. Hunn, Cultural Officer, 
Embassy of New Zealand, Washington, D. C.; 
July 26, 1961. 
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communist Sydney Tribune, following 
publication of secret information and 
seized the documents from which the 
information had been obtained.’* 


India.—India has no advance censor- 
ship of any kind but discussion in the 
press of certain matters affecting the in- 
ternal as well as the external security of 
the state are prohibited. In the first in- 
stance, for example, under terms of the 
Nehru-Liaquat Pact, no newspaper may 
publish derogatory material respecting 
the various subgroups, e.g., Hindus, 
Mosiems, Sikhs, Jainists, Parsis, etc., of 
Indian Society. 

In the second instance, as in most 
countries, the unauthorized possession 
or reproduction of secret documents, 
maps, etc., showing military installa- 
tions or otherwise affecting the external 
security of the nation is prohibited. Ad- 
ditionally, a law enacted since the sub- 
jugation of Tibet by Red China and 
subsequent incursions on India’s north- 
ern frontier, prohibits the questioning 
by any journal of the validity of India’s 
present borders. The law, aimed pri- 
marily at the communist press, provides 
for suspension of offenders. 

Besides these formal prohibitions on 
publication, the All Indian Newspaper 
Editor’s Conference consults with the 
Government with respect to areas of in- 
formation that ought not to be pub- 
lished. The Conference is consulted by 
the Government on all requests to with- 
hold publication but does not always 
agree with the Government. Moreover, 
even if the Conference is in agreement 
with the Government, decisions thus 
reached are not binding in law on indi- 
vidual newspapers."* 

Pakistan.—Although Article 8 of the 
Constitution of Pakistan guarantees 
freedom of expression, there are many 
press laws in force which state explicitly 
how far editors may go with their free- 
dom of expression. The country’s Penal 


122 New York Times, Aug. 29, 1951, p. 1. 

13 Interview with S. D. Kalekar, Public Rela- 
tions Attaché, Embassy of India, Washington, 
D. C.; July 26, 1961. 
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Code describes press actions that are 
“offenses against the State.” Other laws 
of general application such as the Offi- 
cial Secrets Act, the Public Safety Ordi- 
nance, the Nehru-Liaquat Pact (men- 
tioned above) and the Security of 
Pakistan Act further limit the freedom 
of the press.’ 

While there is no censorship in the 
usual sense of the word, journalists are 
held responsible for observance of the 
security laws, and, in security matters 
possibly outside the area covered by the 
laws, the Pakistan National Association 
of Journalists may ask for guidance. 
Moreover, administrative officers peri- 
odically meet with editors, discuss the 
problems of the country and thus aid 
them in meeting their responsibilities in 
protecting the security of the State.'® 

Under the military control exercised 
by the Government in recent years there 
has been increasing but apparently jus- 
tifiable interference with and control of 
the press. In 1959 the Government 
seized the Pakistan Times on a charge 
of accepting editorial guidance and eco- 
nomic aid from foreign nations to the 
detriment of the national interest. The 
Government dismissed the management 
and took over the administration of the 
Times newspaper chain “until a new 
board of directors is appointed.” ** In 
August 1960 a Pakistan Times reporter, 
S. Ali, was arrested under the Official 
Secrets Act and in June 1961 the Gov- 
ernment took over the country’s lead- 
ing news agency, the Associated Press 
of Pakistan.’? Provision has been made 
for the transfer of the Agency to a pri- 
vate party or organization or trust as 
soon as it has been put on a sound 
footing.’® 

Ceylon.—Since Ceylon has a negli- 
gible military establishment the qués- 


4S. M. Haq, Press Attaché, Embassy of Pak- 
istan, Washington, D. C.; Aug. 31, 1961. 

Interview with S. M. Haq, Press Attaché, 
Embassy of Pakistan, Washington, D. C., July 
26, 1961. 

16 New York Times, April 19, 1959, p. 13. 

11 Ibid., August 8, 1960, p. 6; June 16, 1961, 


p. 6. 
18S. M. Hag, letter August 31, 1961. 
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tion of violations of military security is 
practically non-existent. However, be- 
cause of Ceylon’s policy of cold-war 
neutrality and for reasons of internal 
security, news “with political overtones 
emanating from areas of unrest is close- 
ly censored,” according to the Press At- 
taché of the Ceylon Embassy in Wash- 
ington. 

While freedom of expression is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, “the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon regards this guaran- 
tee as inapplicable with respect to the 
press, because the press is controlled by 
two monopolies, and the interests of 
neither of these monopolies is in accord 
with those of the Government or the 
people. 

“In accordance with the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment’s policy of strict neutrality in 
the cold-war, the Government also ex- 
ercises strict control over all such news 
with a partisan slant.” 1° 

The Ceylon Government’s policy of 
direct press control began in August, 
1960, with the announcement of plans 
to take over the national newspapers, 
formation of a corporation to publish 
newspapers part of whose shares would 
be sold to the public, and the naming of 
a committee to investigate the nation’s 
press.2° A few days later the Govern- 
ment ordered all American publications 
held for screening and, in a separate ac- 
tion, announced plans to take over all 
but a small segment of the nation’s 
press. These announcements were fol- 
lowed by strong protests by the Interna- 
tional Press Institute and the Common- 
wealth Press Union.?* 

Despite these protests the Govern- 
ment has proceeded with its plans and, 
in April 1961, imposed censorship on 
all foreign newspapers and other publi- 
cations.”* Press freedom, as was report- 
ed at the conference of the International 


Interview with Mr. D. Cooray, Press Attaché, 
Embassy of Ceylon, Washington, D. C., July 26, 
1961. 

2° New York Times, August 3, 1960, p. 8. 

21 [bid., August 6, 1960, p. 4; August 14, 1960, 


p. 13. 
2 [bid., April 1, 1961, p. 3. 
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Press Institute held in Tel Aviv in June, 
1961, has ceased in Ceylon.* 


EAST MEDITERRANEAN 


Israel._—tIn Israel we find the unusual 
situation of a country that has felt it- 
self under siege by its neighbors during 
the entire 13 years of its existence. 
Here wartime regulations governing the 
publication and transmission of news 
have been extended in response to the 
continuing situation. 

Under Israeli regulations all news dis- 
patches relating to national security sent 
abroad must be submitted to the cen- 
sors before transmission. Israeli journal- 
ists writing for internal publication are 
permitted greater latitude, but they have 
been asked to submit for examination 
by censor all information “that they 
might reasonably feel could have a 
bearing on the military security of the 
country.” 

Israel has three principal news asso- 
ciations which represent journalists in 
conflicts with censorship, and they have 
on occasion obtained relaxation of cen- 
sorship with respect to specific items of 
information. 

Although the International Press In- 
stitute, meeting in Tel Aviv, found in 
May 1961 that Israel despite the mili- 
tary censorship is developing a political- 
ly free press,?> the Government’s press 
policy has not been without criticism. 
Criticism of censorship became particu- 
larly sharp following the revelations in 
the domestic press of details of the 1955 
resignation of Defense Minister Lavon. 
The Government’s heavy censorship of 
foreign dispatches in the “Lavon Af- 
fair,” the arrest of Yaad editor U. Sela, 
on undisclosed charges, and the seizure 
of an issue of Yaad led to criticism in 
the Knesset (Parliament) and a motion 
to debate censorship. After defense of 
Israel’s censorship by Premier Ben Gu- 


23 Hermann Knorr, “Die Weltpresse tagte in Tel 
Aviv,” Rhein-Neckar-Zeitung (Heidelberg), week- 
end feature supplement, June 24-25, 1961. 

“Interview with Uri Raanan, Press Attaché, 
Embassy of Israel, Washington, D. C., July 25, 
1961. 

25 Hermann Knorr, op. cit. 
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rion, who declared that the press under- 
stood the need for censorship and had 
generally cooperated, the motion was 
defeated and the issue was passed to a 
commission for study. With the opening 
of the Eichmann trial complaints by 
foreign newsmen became more fre- 
quent, and as a consequence censorship 
of dispatches of news of the trial was 
lifted. Nevertheless, on April 17, 1961, 
two French newsmen were barred from 
the Eichmann trial and Jerusalem for 
violation of the censorship.”* 


Turkey.—Article 77 of the Constitu- 
tion of the Turkish Republic, promul- 
gated April 20, 1924, says, “The press 
shall enjoy freedom within the frame- 
work of the law and shall not be sub- 
ject to censorship or control prior to 
publication.” Despite these constitution- 
al guarantees the Menderes Govern- 
ment enacted several repressive press 


- laws which it justified in terms of the 


nation’s security. In January 1960, 
shortly before the overthrow of the re- 
gime, foreign news editors directed a 
barrage of criticism at the Govern- 
ment’s press laws, and the IPI (Inter- 
national Press Institute) cited these 
criticisms in its charge that press free- 
dom had ceased in Turkey. 

As one of its first acts, the revolu- 
tionary military junta, which overthrew 
the Menderes regime in May, 1960, 
permitted newspapers closed by the 
Menderes Government to resume publi- 
cation. Six newspapers reappeared, nine 
newsmen were freed from prison and 
other charges pending under the Men- 
deres press laws were dropped. The IPI 
hailed these actions as evidences of the 
restoration of press freedom and assist- 
ed Turkish newsmen in drawing up a 
new code of ethics in which primary 
responsibility for withholding publica- 
tion of information inimical to Turkey’s 
national security was placed on the 
editors. 

As was hoped some of the restrictive 


New York Times, Oct. 18, 1960, p. 6; 
24, 1960, p. 3; Nov. 8, 1960, p. 14; Dec. 1, 1960, 


p. 14; March 18, 1961, p. 4; April 19, 1961, p. 20. 
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press laws were repealed, and penalties 
on others were eased, but prison sen- 
tences for offenders were retained. In 
December 1960 issues of four newspa- 
pers were seized, publication of two 
papers was suspended and three news- 
men were arrested. The charge: viola- 
tion of internal security; they had re- 
ported attacks on Gen. Gursel. In Janu- 
ary 1961 nine Turkish newspapers 
closed for four days in protest against 
news press laws.?" 


Greece.—Article 14 of the Grerk 
Constitution provides freedom of the 
press “with due adherence to the laws 
of the state.” Included among these 
“laws of the state,” certain press laws 
have been enacted which permit the 
Government to punish papers for, 
among other things, disclosing signifi- 
cant military information in times of 
danger, and for instigating treasonable 
acts. There is, however, much press 
freedom in Greece, and the Govern- 
ment seldom uses its powers to curb the 

ress.?® 

While there is no advance censorship, 
publication of information about sub- 
jects specified by law, including news 
(especially “false” news) designed to 
“create alarm,” is a punishable offense. 
Under this law, the three co-publishers 
of Ethnos were jailed in October 
1960 for publishing reports “causing 
alarm.” 2° In general, however, anything 
may be published that is not specifically 
prohibited by law. 

Since there is an extremely limited 
attitude of social responsibility *° on the 
part of the press, there is no organized 
self-regulation and there are no “brief- 
ings.” The Government confides almost 


2™New York Times, Jan. 26, 1960, p. 5; May 
28, 1960, p. 10; May 29, 1960, pp. 1,2; July 25, 
1960, p. 5; Oct. 8, 1960, p. 4; Dec. 1, 1960, p. 5; 
Dec. 14, 1960, p. 12; Jan. 11, 1961, p. 3; Jan. 15, 
1961, p. 19. 

28 Wallace Graves, “Journalism in the First De- 
mocracy,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Spring 1959, 
. 209. 
2 New York Times, Oct. 22, 1969, p. 2. 

® For additional evidence of the lack of social 
responsibility by the Greek press, see “Journalism 
in the First Democracy,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
Spring 1959, p. 209. 
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nothing to journalists that it does not 
want published.** 


DECLINE OF PRESS FREEDOM IN FRANCE 


In France, access to information in- 
volving the defense and/or national se- 
curity of the nation is kept rigidly lim- 
ited.’ There is little tradition of social 
responsibility among French journal- 
ists,*> and the De Gaulle Government 
exercises the closest surveillance over 
the news of any of the countries of 
Western Europe in which there is any 
pretense of press freedom.™ 

All matters involving national defense 
are announced only through the Press 
Section of the Ministry of National De- 
fense and release of such information is 
the result of decision reached on the 
Ministry level of the Government. At- 
tempts to obtain information from any 
other source or level of government is 
punishable under laws governing espion- 
age or treason. 

While French newspapers have the 
right to report usual court proceedings, 
the press may be barred from espionage 
trials or such proceedings as may in- 
volve security matters if the Govern- 
ment requests that such trials be held 
“huis clos” or in camera.*® The danger 
of such a situation where a newsman 
can be charged with treasonous publica- 
tion and tried in secret is too obvious as 
to require further comment. 

But the Government has additional 
powers to limit publication. Should a 
newspaper publish information which 
the Government regards as dangerous 
to the internal or external security of 


%1 Interview with Angelos V. Billis, Information 
Service, Greek Embassy, Washington, D. C., July 
25, 1961. 

*% Interview with Jean Baube, Counsellor of 
French Embassy, Washington, D. C., July 26, 
1961. 

% Merrill, John C., “A Handbook on the For- 
eign Press,” Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La.; interview with Jean Baube, g. v.; per- 
sonal observations of the writer, 1937-40, 1948-50, 
1958. 

*% This statement is based on numerous reports 
of police and Government actions published in the 
New York Times since September, 1958. 


Interview with Jean Baube, q. v, 
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the state it has the power and on nu- 
merous occasions has seized issues of 
newspapers.** Moreover, should a news- 
paper persist in the publication of ob- 
jectionable news, the Government has 
the power to suppress the newspaper, 
as has repeatedly occurred in Algeria 
and once in Continental France.*? 

Arrests of newsmen (There were 20 
during June 1961.) and seizures of is- 
sues have become so frequent that the 
French National Press Federation has 
protested and charged that the Rights 
of Man Declaration, reaffirmed in the 
Constitution of the Vth Republic, has 
been violated. Newsmen have asked the 
Information Ministry to seek legislation 
to restrict the Government’s powers.** 
To these protests were added those of 
the International Press Institute in con- 
ference at Tel Aviv.*® 


THE FREE PRESS OF MIDDLE EUROPE 

The Constitution of the Netherlands 
(Article 7) guarantees press freedom 
within the limitations set by law. The 


Constitution of Belgium contains simi- 
lar provisions, while the Basic Law of 
the German Federal Republic (Article 
5, point 1) of 1949 contains guarantees 
both of freedom to obtain information 
“from generally accessible sources” and 
“freedom of the press.” Censorship is 
specifically prohibited. Article 55 of the 
Swiss Federal Constitution consists of 
the simple statement: “The liberty of 
the press is guaranteed.” 


Netherlands.—As part of the Dutch 
general penal code the editor of a pub- 
lication is responsible for violations of 
the law which applies to all Netherlands 
citizens, but any security law aimed 
specifically at the press would meet 
with violent opposition. 

The Dutch press is highly disciplined. 
In tune with the general outlook of the 
population, it has little interest in the 


% Interview with Jean Baube, g.v.; New York 
Times Index, 1958-July, 1961. 

** New York Times, June 10, 1961, p. 4. 

% Ibid., June 10, 1961, p. 4; Feb. 18, 1961, p- 2. 

*® Hermann Knorr, op. cit. 
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publication of sensational news. Al- 
though the Association of Netherlands 
Newspaper Publishers, a cooperative 
society, has considered a “code of hon- 
or,” such a set of rules outlining the 
press’ responsibility was not thought 
necessary. Moreover, the association 
has a Board of Investigation to aid in 
upholding the general regulations. 

In the field of military information 
most newspapers are cooperative, but 
there have been unintentional violations 
for which the journalists responsible 
have been held answerable. Recently, a 
photographer, covering the launching 
of a new ship, made a picture the back- 
ground of which showed a restricted 
area. The picture was published with 
the result that the photographer was 
tried for violation of military security. 
But such incidents are rare, the editors 
of most newspapers being as concerned 
for the safety of the country as is the 
Prime Minister.*° 


Belgium.—In Belgium, where the 
press enjoys a high degree of freedom, 
publication of information prejudicial 
to the security of the nation is punish- 
able under special laws for the preven- 
tion of press offenses as well as under 
the Law of Crimes Against the Security 
of the State of the general penal code. 
In security cases, the fact that a matter 
has been published previously in either 
the foreign or domestic press does not 
mitigate the degree of the crime. While 
there is no censorship, the editor of a 
newspaper or its publisher are held re- 
sponsible for what is published. 

Since the legal staff of the Belgian 
Embassy in Washington could not re- 
call a single instance of a prosecution 
of a newspaper for violation of state 
security, it appears that either the law 
is much more severe in theory than in 
practice or that Belgian journalists are 
deeply conscious of their responsibility. 
It should also be added that Belgian 


civil servants are not as accessible to 


“ Interview with D. J. Van Wijnen, Press At- 
taché, Netherlands Embassy, Washington, D. C., 
July 28, 1961. 
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journalists as those in the United States 
with the result that there is less possi- 
bility of “leaks” of unauthorized infor- 
mation to the press.*? 

While the Belgian press has been free 
of prosecutions by the Government for 
publication of information, there have 
been police actions including the seizure 
of an issue of a Socialist paper that 
urged troops to disobey Government 
orders aimed at breaking up Leftist led 
strikes.*? 


West Germany.—Today, 12 years 
after “decontrol” and the end of licens- 
ing, the press of the German Federal 
Republic is exceedingly jealous of its 
new freedom. When three years ago the 
Cabinet approved a bill to fine or im- 
prison publishers for stories “defaming 
foreign statesmen,” the press protested 
with such vigor that the bill was una- 
nimously rejected in the Upper House 
of Parliament.* 

But West Germany’s press also shows 
a high degree of responsibility. Jealous 
of its freedom, it appears determined 
not to commit mistakes or violations of 
proper limitations and thus lose the 
support of its readers in its intention to 
maintain its freedom. As Dr. Hermann 
Knorr, editor of the Rhein-Neckar-Zei- 
tung, said three years ago to the writer, 
“Press freedom guarantees are only as 
good as the will of the public to make 
them good. If the press publishes mate- 
rial that causes its readers to say, “The 
press goes too far and should be con- 
trolled,’ it will be controlled.” ** 

To further engender an attitude of re- 
sponsibility among journalists, the Ger- 
man Journalists Association and the 
Publishers Association have promoted a 
code of ethics to guide journalists in 
their professional relationships with all 
sectors of society. The Government, on 


41 Interview with Rene Merenne, Press Attaché, 
Belgian Embassy, Washington, D. C., July 25, 
1961. 

“New York Times, Dec. 26, 1960, p. 1. 

43 Ibid., May 22, 1958, p. 7; May 24, 1958, p. 
10; July 19, 1958, p. 2. 

Interview with Dr. Hermann Knorr, editor of 
the Rhein-Neckar-Zeitung, 1958. 
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its part, generally respects the press. 
Accordingly, the Chancellor, the Fed- 
eral Press Chief, and press officials of 
various ministries hold frequent “off- 
the-record” or background information 
press conferences with advice against 
publication of such information as may 
endanger the nation’s security. As a re- 
sult, there have been no serious breach- 
es of national security, and the West 
German press today is among the 
world’s most independent.*® 


Switzerland.—The Swiss press is one 
of the freest in the world, and, as in the 
United States, the restraints of the State 
are limited to legal penalties for abuse 
of press freedom. In exercising their 
liberty Swiss journalists recognize their 
responsibility to society and realize that 
such freedom was not guaranteed in 
order “to facilitate the professional 
work of journalists . . . but it is an in- 
dispensable factor in the life of a state 
ruled by the principle of liberty.” +¢ 

Consequently, the Government can, 
as it did on January 23, 1961, ask the 
press not to seek or publish additional 
information about the reported arrest of 
three spies and hope for and get com- 
pliance.*? There are no written or me- 
chanical arrangements such as we found 
in England. The Government simply 
operates on an informal ad hoc basis, 
and the press is generally cooperative. 
But there are no legal penalties for fail- 
ure to cooperate; such is Switzerland’s 
press freedom.** 


FREEDOM WITH RESPONSIBILITY IN 
SCANDINAVIA 


The tradition of liberalism in Scandi- 
navia extends to the press of all four 
countries of the North. But linked with 
this tradition of freedom is also one of 


4 Interview with Joachim Schoenbeck, Press At- 
taché, German Embassy, Washington, D. C., July 
25, 1961. 

“ Pierre Cordey, “The Freedom of the Swiss 
Press” (mimeographed report, Swiss Embassy, 
Washington), pp. 5, 6. 

4* New York Times, Jan. 24, 1961, p. 11. 

“Interview with Robert Beaujon, Information 
Officer, Swiss Embassy, Washington, D. C., July 
26, 1961. ' 
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responsibility. The Danes have well ex- 
pressed the political outlook and view 
of the press-State relationship that pre- 
vails throughout Scandinavia: 

“The chief characteristic of democ- 
racy is that its political will originates 
from the . . . people. . . . If the press, 
the organ of public opinion, is not free, 
democracy must die. . . . Democracy, 
which is based on the citizen’s right to 
form his own opinions, cannot dissoci- 
ate itself from the freedom of the press. 

. Without the freedom of the press 
democracy simply ceases to function, 

. and for this very reason [the 
press] must be independent of the Gov- 
ernment. The freedom of the press, 
therefore, is not a privilege granted to 
newspapers. For them freedom is an 
obligation, rather than a privilege.” ¢° 


Denmark.—in Denmark the freedom 
of the press was secured in 1849 by 
clause 91 of the Constitution (clause 84 
of the Revised Constitution) as a logi- 
cal consequence of their concept of 
democracy. Consonant with the Danish 
concept of press freedom as an obliga- 
tion rather than a privilege is the prin- 
ciple of responsibility. This principle is 
extended even to the laws governing 
military information where publication 
is prohibited only where the Govern- 
ment has requested secrecy®® or such 
information as the Government has 
been keeping secret.* 


Sweden.— By Constitutional law 
Sweden’s newspapers are guaranteed 
the right not only to print the news 
freely, but also the right of access to 
news of public interest. The liberty of 
the press is guaranteed perhaps more 
fully than in any other country. But by 
the same Constitutional Press Law of 
1949 the publication “of information 
whose disclosure would constitute a 
crime against security of the Kingdom” 


“Svend Thorsen, “Newspapers in Denmark,” 
Danish Information Handbook, Copenhagen, 1953, 
pp. 165, 166. 

® Danish Penal Code, Sections 103, 104. 

"1 Ibid., Section 152. 
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is forbidden.*? Any other information 
may be published unless it has been ex- 
pressly forbidden by the competent ad- 
ministrative authority.** The law specif- 
ically prohibits publication of certain 
kinds of information. For example, no 
aerial photograph may be published 
without prior clearance from the mili- 
tary or other defense ministries. Viola- 
tion of these statues concerning abuse 
of freedom of the press constitutes 
criminal acts which may be brought be- 
fore the courts.** 

But also within the limits set by law 
for the freedom of the press, rules have 
been formulated by the publishers as 
represented by the Publicists Club 
which prevent or have the objective of 
preventing the publication of informa- 
tion which may be injurious to the se- 
curity of the nation. Publishers are ad- 
vised to be careful in reporting cases of 
espionage and crimes against the secur- 
ity of the nation and to keep in mind 
the regulations in force in publishing 
copy, pictures and maps of actual or 
planned establishments for the military, 
civil and economic defense of the na- 
tion.*® 


Norway.—With few exceptions, the 
Norwegian press has full access to 
sources of information, and Norway’s 
Constitution, dated May 17, 1814, says, 
“There should be freedom of the press.” 
The motto of the press has always been 
“Freedom with Responsibility,” and it 
has generally lived up to this high ideal. 
Because of this, it has been possible to 
build up a feeling of mutual trust be- 
tween the press and the State. As a re- 
sult, the press is in large measure kept 
informed of matters which cannot be 
mentioned publicly. 

While Norway does not have exten- 
sive press legislation, it has been inti- 


® Swedish Press Law of 1949, Chapter 7, Arti- 
cle 5. 

53 Ibid., Chapter 2, Article 2 

% Interview with Olof Skoglund, Press Office, 
Swedish Embassy, Washington, D. C., July 26, 
1961. 

5 Anders Yugve Pers, “Newspapers in Sweden,” 
The Swedish Institute, Stockholm, 1954, p. 56. 
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mated that a bill increasing the severity 
of provisions contained in the act con- 
cerning state secrets is in the offing. 
There is, however, a strong movement 
to oppose this which makes it appear 
unlikely that the contemplated bill will 
be brought forward.*¢ 


Finland—The Finns enjoy freedom 
of the press in the Western sense. In 
fact, they enjoy many advantages de- 
nied in many other countries. The law 
governing the publication of public doc- 
uments, which guarantees with certain 
exceptions, freedom of information, is 
an important supplement to the free- 
dom of the press. Exceptions are al- 
lowed only in the event that national 
security, relations with foreign states, 
defense, etc., demand secrecy.°’ Fin- 
land’s press has shown a high degree of 
responsibility in such matters and has 
the respect and trust of all sectors of 
the Government. 


TO PUBLISH OR TO WITHHOLD— 
WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY? 


As has been seen the laws on this 
point vary. But in countries where the 
press has attained a status of freedom 
and responsibility, we find degrees of 
freedom of choice depending on the 
type of information. In the military 
field all information for which express 
permission has not been given is forbid- 
den. In the area of relations with other 
states the journalist must be guided by 
his sense of the national interest. In the 
field of general administration, all that 
is not expressly forbidden is allowed. 

The most obvious fact revealed by 
the examination of the relations be- 
tween the press and the government in 
liberal democratic countries is the ne- 
cessity for a high degree of responsibil- 
ity on the part of the press if its freedom 
is to remain unimpaired. In France, for 


% “The Norwegian Daily Press,” Royal Norwe- 
gian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Press Section, 
No. 100, Feb. 1960, pp. 6, 8, 9. 

“The Character of the Finnish Press,” a mim- 
eographed information bulletin sent to the writer 
by the Information Office of the Finnish Embassy, 


Washington, D. C., August 1961, p. 4. 
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example, where much of the press has 
not been responsive to security needs 
and has won little respect or support 
from either the Government or the pub- 
lic, press freedom has all but ceased. 
On the other hand, in those states where 
there are close working arrangements 
between the press and the respective 
governments based on acute attitudes of 
responsibility and trust, press ‘freedom 
and the nation’s interests appear most 
secure, 


THE PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES 


While somewhat more prominently 
in the news during the first six months 
of 1961, the problem of secrecy in the 
Government and the question of the re- 
sponsibility of the press in publication 
of security information did not origi- 
nate with the Kennedy Administration. 
In fact, during his last press conference 
as President, Mr. Eisenhower was que- 
ried about charges of secrecy by his 
Administration.** 

From January 16 to June 16, 1961, 
the New York Times carried 87 re- 
ports on the subject of security and the 
news in the United States.5° From this 
welter of reports of charges, counter- 
charges, speeches, testimony, interviews, 
briefings, administrative orders, etc., 
emanating from every conceivable 
source, certain conditions, policies and 
trends do appear: 

1) A vast amount of information 
damaging to the security of the United 
States is being published as a result of 
“leaks,” inadequate security measures, 
or private and agency publicity seeking. 

2) The Defense Department is tak- 
ing steps to close “leaks” of military 
information of technical and/or strate- 
gic value. 

3) The Department of State is like- 
wise taking steps to limit news which 
might prove damaging in our relations 
with foreign powers. 

4) The President has pledged a 
freer flow of information not directly 

% New York Times, Jan. 19, 1961, p. 18. 


%® New York Times, Jan. 16, 1961 to June 16, 
1961. 
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concerned with national security prob- 
lems. Most administrative officials have 
issued directives in accord with this 
pledge, and, according to the Moss 
Committee, “most of the information 
problems of the new administration 
have been solved. Action came in near- 
ly every case after a reminder from 
congress of the President’s stand on 
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5) At the same time, the President 
has urged self regulation by the press to 
prevent the publication of news damag- 
ing to United States interests. The Pres- 
ident, while stressing that he does not 
propose censorship, suggests that news- 
paper editors should apply the test of 
security as well as news value to infor- 
mation before publication.* 


freedom of information. In those cases 
where congressional pressure was not 
enough, the weight of the White House 
was added to help reestablish the peo- 
ple’s right to know.” °° 


How will our press meet the chal- 
lenge? While a prolonged “cold war” is 
different from any situation we have 
ever confronted before, we might find 
help in the present crisis by examining 
the practices and experiences of other 


© House Report No. 1257, “Availability of In- |jberal countries. 
formation from Departments and Agencies,” Find- 
ings & Conclusions, September 21, 1961, pp. 14, 


15. *1 House Report No. 1257, pp. 180-189. 





“The people of the United States do not suffer so much from a lack of 
information as from a lack of perspective. In so far as the journalistic 
media are to blame, this is probably due in part to the extreme brevity of 
most of our radio and television news, and to the limitations of space in 
newspapers—especially their headlines. For instance, on the day that Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko met in Washington, a 
network newscaster announced that ‘The meeting today between President 
Kennedy and Foreign Minister Gromyko may determine whether the 
United States and the Soviet Union will settle their differences around the 
conference table or on the field of battle.’ This is an example of our over- 
emphasizing the present at the expense of the past and the future. Anyone 
familiar with our past efforts to reach an agreement with the Russians 
should have known that the chances of the two men coming to such a 
momentous decision on that particular Saturday were infinitesimal indeed! 

“The greatest danger from journalistic practices such as these is that we 
ourselves may make it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for our own 
leaders to carry on the prolonged negotiations that peaceful solutions will 
require. A prolonged cold war is not one that can be treated in the same 
journalistic manner as a football game or even a contest on the traditional 
‘field of battle.’ And if ever it should develop into a hot war, we may be 
quite sure that the result will not be one that can be offset by next Satur- 
day’s game, or even by a fourth or a fifth World War. As President Ken- 
nedy reminded us in his speech to the United Nations, the score this time 
may ‘decide the fate of man for the next 10,000 years.’”—RAYMOND B. 
NIXxon, editor of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, in address upon return from 
six-monch tour of Europe and the Middle East. 











The Staged News Photograph 
and Professional Ethics 


BY WALTER WILCOX 


A series of problems involved in staged news photographs are 
used to study responses of an ethical nature by various groups 
of newsmen and a selected group from the public, in an effort 
to present a case model for other studies of ethics. The author 
is chairman of the Department of Journalism at UCLA. 





> THE STUDY OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
in a systematic fashion poses a number 
of formidable problems. First, the no- 
tion of ethics itself is subjective and, 
in a marked degree, dependent upon 
notions of morals and of law. Second, 
the subject impinges heavily upon per- 
sonal moral values and the translation 
of these values into professional con- 
duct, where a number of additional, 
and sometimes competing, values are 
encountered. Third, an ethic—defined 
as the rule governing application of 
personal and social morals to a profes- 
sional act—has as its basis the moral 
values of society, which in turn, are con- 
stantly shifting. Thus, it can be said 
that, for the purposes of systematic 
study, the professional ethic is not in- 
dependent of other variables, and must 
be treated as a manifestation of a 
rather complex set of values. 


In the study of ethics from the view- 
point of the communicator—the editor, 
the reporter, the photographer—addi- 
tional complications arise. The raw ma- 
terial of news is amorphous and ever- 
changing; the pressure of speed some- 
times leads to exceptions and conse- 
quently to a double standard; still un- 
resolved dilemmas such as the right of 
privacy vs. the right to know raise di- 
versionary complications. As a result 
of these rather bewildering complexi- 


ties, application of ethical standards is 
largely intuitive. There is no specific 
ethical index against which the commu- 
nicator can assess the implications of a 
given act. The study upon which this 
paper reports explores the problems of 
developing such an index while at the 
same time probing a single facet of 
journalism ethics—the staged news 
photograph. 

In this study, the staged news photo- 
graph (also known as the “set-up”) is 
defined as the result of manipulation of 
the subject by the photographer, either 
on the scene or in the darkroom. Stag- 
ing in the sense used here ranges in ex- 
tremes from the common practice of 
arranging subjects for better composi- 
tion to that of manipulating both sub- 
ject and context to achieve a false situ- 
ation, such as dubbing in a Communist 
for guilt-by-association effect. 


The Problem 


To what degree is the staging of a 
news photograph permissible and ac- 
ceptable, as measured from a self-de- 
clared ethical viewpoint? Do profes- 
sional newsmen (in this case managing 
editors, newspaper photographers and 
television newsmen) agree? Does the 
cognizant public agree with professional 
newsmen? 


This study aims at a single facet— 
the staged news photograph—and at a 
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single implication of this fact—the de- 
gree to which the reader is misled. 
Other implications, such as those aris- 
ing out of the personal conduct of the 
photographer, the motivations of the 
photographer, invasion of privacy, etc., 
are not within the specific target area 
of the study, although, certainly, it was 
expected at the outset that they would 
be present. 


The Method 


Design of the study posed certain 
problems. What method could logically 
be expected to: a) contribute toward a 
self-declared ethical index, b) yield data 
amenable to statistical analysis, and c) 
measure the central variable? After 
various methods were weighed, the case 
example method was chosen in spite of 
some reservations. The advantages of 
this method were considered to be: 1) 
it made possible a large number of 
subjects, reached by printed question- 
naire, thus giving the study considerable 


scope; 2) it provided the element of spe- 
cific realism, considered necessary to 
elicit comparable responses from both 
professional newsmen and the public, 
and 3) it was felt that in comparison 


to other methods it would minimize 
self-involvement in the responses of 
professional newsmen, especially with 
respect to “confession” overtones. It 
was also recognized that the case ex- 
ample method has disadvantages: 1) 
case examples, if they are realistic, must 


necessarily involve extraneous variables. 


that are difficult to isolate and analyze 
and 2) results are valid only insofar as 
the examples are typical. 


Procedure 


In a pilot study 25 situations were 
developed and pre-tested on a group of 
24 graduate students. The results were 
analyzed empirically. Situations in 
which an undue amount of disorganiza- 
tion, or “noise,” was apparent were 
considered to be affected in a pro- 
nounced degree by outside variables. 
(The term, “public relations,” for in- 
stance, caused a definite reaction, as 
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measured against a similar situation in 
which the term was not used.) These 
situations were eliminated or modified. 
In the interest of brevity the list was 
winnowed further to eliminate situa- 
tions closely comparable to other situ- 
ations. The result was 10 situations as 
follows: 


Situation |: Murder Trial. A photog- 
rapher attempts to get a shot of a wom- 
an murder trial defendant, but she con- 
sistently evades him by shielding her 
face or ducking behind her escorting 
wardens. The photographer spots anoth- 
er woman who looks like the defendant, 
and by diffusing the light and adjusting 
the focus he gets a striking picture 
which no one will challenge as being 
faked. 

Situation 2: Ground Breakers. A pho- 
tographer covers a ground breaking cer- 
emony for a new church. Local digni- 
taries have already turned the first 
spadeful of earth, before the photogra- 
pher arrives. He asks that the ceremony 
be repeated, The dignitaries cooperate, 
and he gets his picture. 

Situation 3: Tax Evader. A photogra- 
pher has in his files a series on a local 
businessman, civic leader and philan- 
thropist. In one picture, the subject was 
laughing heartily but, as sometimes hap- 
pens in such cases, the picture made him 
appear to grimace in pain. Later, the 
man was indicted for income tax eva- 
sion. The photographer produces the 
grimace shot to accompany the indict- 
ment story. 

Situation 4: Community Leaders. A 
photographer is instructed to get a shot 
of two community leaders together. The 
photographer cannot get the two to- 
gether, due to scheduling difficulties. 
However, he gets permission from them 
to shoot them separately and then pair 
them in the print. The picture is pub- 
lished without explanation of the trick 
photography. 

Situation 5: U. N. Delegate, A pho- 
tographer shoots a neutral nation dele- 
gate to the United Nations holding his 
hand high, as a signal to a fellow dele- 
gate across the room. This situation is 
apparent in the uncropped picture. How- 
ever, the delegate has beea particularly 
forceful in a speech that day and the 
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photographer feels that the mood would 
be more accurate if he cropped the pic- 
ture to make the gesture seem to be a 
threat rather than a signal. 

Situation 6: Koala Bear. A photogra- 
pher is assigned to get a picture of a 
koala bear destined for the city zoo. It 
has just arrived at the airport. The 
photographer feels that he needs a per- 
son in the picture to establish the gentle- 
ness of the bear. The woman who has 
handled the shipment and who is in 
charge is dumpy in appearance and mid- 
dle-aged. However, a girl in the air ex- 
press office who has nothing to do with 
the bear, is young and pretty. The pho- 
tographer poses the young clerk while 
she apparently fills out the papers for 
the bear’s delivery. 

Situation 7: Cricket Plague. A plague 
of crickets is devastating the hinterland. 
A photographer goes out to cover the 
story but he finds the crickets are too 
far apart and too small to be recogniz- 
able in a picture. He feels that he could 
get a better picture if the crickets were 
shown in a mass and to that end he 
builds a device which brings crickets 
through the narrow neck of a chute. He 
gets his sho: of closely massed crickets 
on the march. 


Situation 8: Playboy’s Widow. A 
playboy-sportsman has been drowned 
and a photographer has been instructed 
to photograph his actress-wife who is 
presumed to be grief-stricken. How- 
ever, the photographer finds the widow 
quite self-possessed and, indeed, entirely 
matter-of-fact about the situation. He 
shoots indiscriminately and when he de- 
velops his film he finds a shot that, to- 
gether with the right caption, could be 
construed as depicting grief. 

Situation 9: Television Signal. By a 
freak bounce of the air waves a televi- 
sion set in the United States receives a 
clear signal from London. But when the 
photographer arrives the signal is no 
longer being received. However, the 
photographer gets some pictures and 
then, using darkroom techniques, he 
places a small image on the television 
screen in his final print, which he turns 
in to the editor as authentic. 

Situation 10: Politician-Blonde. A 
photographer thinks it will be top news 
if he can place a public figure, who is 
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an eligible bachelor, in juxtaposition 
with a pretty woman. Using an extreme 
focal length and careful cropping, he is 
able to picture the politician apparently 
talking gayly with a pretty blonde (al- 
though actually they were several feet 
apart and were not talking). 

The situations might be said to range 
from innocuous to reprehensible. They 
were selected at large from the re- 
searcher’s experience as a reporter-pho- 
tographer, from experience of other 
newsmen, and from published accounts 
of photo staging. It was necessary to 
change some of the situations in order 
to avoid identification of individuals or 
publications. It should be emphasized 
that the authenticity of the situations 
was not considered of prime importance 
to the model, although all are versions 
of actual events. Further, the situations 
were selected without respect to their 
prevalence in the practice of news 
photography. 

Certain considerations, both practical 
and substantive, affected selection of 
the sample.* 

Public—The study design intention- 
ally sought out that segment of the 
general public that could reasonably be 
expected to show cognizance of and 
interest in the problems of the mass 
media. The sampling method was 
aimed at the upper strata of the public 
as measured by educational attainment. 
The sample was chosen by selecting 
each 40th residence address from the 
telephone directory listing of Pacific 
Palisades, California, a Los Angeles up- 
per middle class community. A total of 
230 envelopes containing questionnaires 
for both the man and the woman of 
the house were mailed. A total of 183 
usable replies from 100 men (heads of 
household) and 83 women (spouses) 
was received prior to the deadline for 
data analysis. It was felt that the act of 
response further strengthened the as- 
sumption that the respondent group 
was interested in the problems of the 

1 Detailed profiles of the samples are not given 


in this paper for reasons of space. Additional in- 
formation is available from the writer. 
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mass media. The degree to which the 
respondent group is atypical of the gen- 
eral public is shown by the education 
variable. Of the men respondents, 37% 
held advanced degrees, 59% held col- 
lege degrees, and 91% were graduated 
from high school. 


Photographers — The photographer 
sample was drawn from newspaper pho- 
tographers attending the four regional 
Photojournalism Short Courses spon- 
sored by the National Press Photogra- 
phers Association, Inc. Questionnaires 
were mailed in bulk to the director of 
each course, and all cooperated. A 
number of questionnaires (armed forces 
photographers, students, amateurs, pub- 
lic relations photographers) were 
dropped, leaving a total of 92 usable 
questionnaires. 


Managing Editors —The managing 
editor sample was drawn by selecting 
every sixth managing editor from the 
1960 Editor & Publisher Year Book. A 
total of 163 usable replies was received 
from a mailing list of 265. The demo- 
graphic variable employed to measure 
the representativeness of the sample 
was circulation. The sample circulation 
compared to a profile of U.S. dailies, 
as shown. below,? revealed a bimodal 
skewness (Chi Square = 12.85, signifi- 
cant at .02 level of confidence), the 
chief characteristic of which was under- 
representation of the “9,999 and un- 
der” class and an over-representation of 
the “10,000-49,999” class, plus a slight 
Over-representation of the “200,000 
and over” class. 


? Comparison of sample circulation to U.S. profile: 
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Television Newsmen — Criterion for 
television newsmen was membership in 
the Radio-Television News Directors 
Association, the assumption being that 
such membership differentiated news- 
men from broadcast personnel who 
dealt in the news function only inci- 
dentally. A total of 102 responses were 
received from a mailing list of 166. 

The responses were consolidated into 
three basic categories: 1) Definitely un- 
ethical, 2) Doubtful and 3) No ethical 
violation. Respondents were given the 
opportunity to comment. The number 
of comments was considered sufficiently 
large for incorporation into the results 
in the following categories: managing 
editors, 75 comments; television news- 
men, 37; public (men), 18. (Note: 
Photographers filled out the question- 
naire during a break in short course 
clinics, and thus the opportunity for 
comment was not present in a degree 
comparable to the others. Comments 
by women in the public sample were 
all of a general nature.) 

The non-parametric statistic Chi 
Square was chosen for statistical an- 
alysis because it did not seem logical to 
assume equal intervals between scale 
items or to assume normal distribution. 


Results 


Overall results are given in Table 1. 
Central findings: 

1) Despite certain significant differ- 
ences, the four groups of respondents 
were in remarkable agreement, consid- 
ering the disparity of background be- 
tween the public and professional news- 





Circulation Size 


Profile of Sample Profile of U.S. Dailies 





200,000 and over 
100,000 - 199,999 
50,000 - 99,999 
10,000 - 49,999 
9,999 and under 


6.7% 67 4.2% 

3.7 57 3.5 

7.4 115 
46.6 576 
35.6 794 


35.8 
49.3 


1,609 


(Note: This might be regarded as evidence that managing editors from large newspapers in terms of 
circulation tend to be more responsive to questions of ethics, or at least questionnaires concerned with 
ethics, than are managing editors of small newspapers. ) 
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TABLE | 
Responses to Staged Photograph Situations 





Situation x Response 


Managing 


i Photographers 
Editors 


|| Newsmen 
Z All 
|| Respondents 


z 
y 


ar 
he) 

I 
= Z Television 


Nn 
wa 
> 
So 





Definitely 


unethical 
Situation Murder Trial Doubtful 


oC 
aa 
RK 


Not unethical 


Definitely 
unethical 


Situation Ground Breakers Doubtful 
Not unethical 


Definitely 
unethical 


Doubtful 

Not unethical 
Definitely 
unethical 
Doubtful 

Not unethical 


o 
a 


Situation Tax Evader 


Situation Community Leaders 


Definitely 
Doubtful 
Not unethical 


Situation U. N. Delegate 


Definitely 
unethical 


Doubtful 
Not unethical 
Definitely 
36.71 unethical 
ooit* Doubtful 
Not unethical 


Situation 


Situation Cricket Plague 


Definitely 


32.03 unethical 


Situation Playboy’s Widow 


001 «x Doubtful 
Not unethical 


*Data distribution not amenable to X? test. 


**See Table 2 for significant differences among pairs. 
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TABLE } (Continued) 





Situation x? Respense 


Photographers 
Managing 
Editors 

Z Television 

\| Newsmen 

|| Respondents 


fT Public 
y Z au 
S 


Zz 
Zz 
I 
Zz 
I 


183 92 163 1 


So 


2 





Definitely 

unethical 74% 66% 77% 717% 74% 
Doubtful an 2s CO RSH 
Not unethical 5 8 4 3 b 
Definitely 

unethical 83% 80% 93% 96% 88% 
Doubtful 15 16 7 a & 
Not unethical 2 3 0 0 1 


Definitely 
unethical 


Situation 9 Television Signal 


Situation 10 Politician-Blonde 


47% 36% 44% 46% 44% 


All Ten Situations 3.11 


*Data distribution not amenable to X? test. 


Doubtful 3 @ @ Ba 
Not unethical 28 34 30 26 30 


**See Table 2 for significant differences among pairs. 





men, and considering the somewhat di- 
vergent roles of the newsmen. 


2) The most pronounced agreement 
occurred at the extremes of the ethical- 
unethical continuum (Situations 1, 2, 
9 and 10). 

3) Agreement was also pronounced 
in the two situations that involved to 
the greatest degree soft (immediate-re- 
ward) news (Situations 6 and 9), 
whereas disagreement was greatest in 
those situations that involved hard (de- 
layed-reward) news (Situations 3, 4, 5, 
7 and 8). 

4) Disagreement occurred to the 
highest degree in situations that in- 
volved hard news and that also were 
somewhat complex. Significant differ- 
ences among pairs are given in Table 2. 
In interpreting these differences it was 
necessary to search for extraneous vari- 
ables. In this analysis the situation it- 
self was examined in the light of the 
comments. 


The public rated Situation 3 signifi- 
cantly higher on the unethical-ethical 
scale than did the professional groups. 
The extraneous variable in the situation 
is quite manifestly invasion of privacy, 
and the predominant comment by the 
public (men) concerned invasion of 
privacy (12 comments). Thus, it is 
reasonably apparent that this variable 
intervened. The significant difference 
between managing editors and the pho- 
tographers might be explained by a 
measure of role identification, the pho- 
tographer tending toward his preroga- 
tives and the managing editor toward 
his. (See the discussion of Situation 7.) 

The public ranked Situation 4 lower 
on the unethical-ethical scale than did 
the photographers and managing edi- 
tors, whereas there was collective agree- 
ment among the professional groups. 
The evidence is not clear, but it is 
worth speculating that the professional 
groups considered the trick photogra- 
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TABLE 2 


Significant Differences among Pairs 





Situation Pairs 


x? Level of 
Significance 





Situation 3 Tax Evader Public 
Public 


Public 


Mng. Eds. 
Situation 4 Community Leaders Photographers > Public 
TV Newsmen > Public 


Situation 5 U. N. Delegate Public 
Public 
Public 
Situation 6 Koala Bear 


Situation 7 Cricket Plague Public 


Mng. Eds. 
TV Newsmen > Photographers 
TV Newsmen 
TV Newsmen > Public 

TV Newsmen > Photographers 
TV Newsmen 
Mng. Eds. 


Situation 8 Playboy’s Widow 


Mng. Eds. 


> Photographers 12.24 01 
> Managing Editors 9.78 01 
> TV Newsmen 7.82 02 
> Photographers 8.55 02 
11.69 01 
7.45 0S 
> Photographers 49.58 001 
> Managing Editors 15.32 001 
> TV Newsmen 26.01 001 
> Photographers 13.62 01 
> Photographers 29.91 .001 
> Photographers 14.31 001 
34.42 001 
6.17 0S 
21.47 .001 
20.28 001 
> Managing Editors 9.21 01 
> Public 6.61 0S 


> Mng. Editors 





phy as the primary value, a reverse ap- 
plication of the concern with invasion 
of privacy. 

In Situation 5, the public again 
judged significantly more severely than 
did the professional groups. The com- 
ments furnish evidence for interpreta- 
tion. The professional groups mentioned 
the acceptability of interpretation, pro- 
vided the spirit of the event is not vio- 
lated, a total of 37 times, whereas the 
comment was notably absent among 
the public. Thus, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that professional groups assume 
a greater latitude than does the public 
in interpreting an event through stag- 
ing. Too, it is possible that the differ- 
ence was sharpened by the grave nature 
of the context in which the situation 
was placed, that of the United Nations. 
This situation ranked highest in terms 
of consequence. 

The response to Situation 7, which 
the photographers rated significantly 
lower on the ethical-unethical scale, 
leads to speculation that photographers 
regard their interpretive prerogatives 
more liberally than do the other groups. 
Some evidence in support of this specu- 


lation is furnished by a concurrent 
study (unpublished) in which 12 news 
photographers in the Los Angeles area 
were interviewed. To the questions: 
“Do you believe in the set-up picture?” 
all 12 replied yes, and to the question 
“If you came upon an accident scene, 
would you rearrange the objects?” eight 
replied yes and four replied no. Quali- 
fications by those answering yes to the 
latter question ranged from “. . . if it 
better illustrates the story,” to “. . . if 
there is no distortion.”* Television 
newsmen judged this situation signifi- 
cantly more severely than did manag- 
ing editors. 

Television newsmen marked Situa- 
tion 8 more severely than did the other 
three groups. The possible extraneous 
variables include: a) invasion of pri- 
vacy, b) soft news, c) an entertain- 
ment figure and d) various combina- 
tions of a, b and c. The evidence, 
which is slim indeed, might justify 
speculation that television newsmen are 


3 The writer is indebted to Marilyn Jacobson, a 
reporter for City News Service, Los Angeles, and 
a UCLA graduate student, for conducting these 
interviews. 
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more’ sensitive to ethical questions when 
entertainment figures are involved. The 
same speculation might help explain 
the significant difference wherein the 
managing editors judged the situation 
more severely than the public. 

The question of explanatory text in 
the caption or outline was another vari- 
able that was controlled only partially 
in the instructions. Many newsmen 
found it difficult to judge the situations 
without considering the cutlines. Sev- 
enty-five comments were concerned 
with the question, and each indicated 
an explanation could mitigate or cancel 
the breach of ethics. 

Implications 


The general agreement between pro- 
fessional newsmen on the one hand and 
a segment of the cognizant public on 
the other concerning the ethics of the 
staged news photograph indicates that 
the public has become conditioned to 
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standard staging practices and, in gen- 
eral, interprets the practice in the same 
context as do the newsmen. 


The notion of a specific ethical index 
with respect to staging is coraplicated 
by a number of other ethical and prac- 
tical considerations, including cutlines, 
interpretive prerogatives and journalism . 
ethics in general. The body of ethical 
standards pertaining to the staging of 
news photographs parallels closely those 
governing journalism ethics in general, 
and there appears to be no clear justifi- 
cation for a separate ethical index. 


The case example model is moder- 
ately useful in acquiring insights into 
ethical standards. The model approaches 
precision in ratio to the extent that all 
variables are placed under control, re- 
quiring a rather complex design in 
which single variables are carefully 
manipulated within the context of each 
situation. 





“In a world in which noisemaking is the principal role of the communi- 


cator, and to the degree to which the public relations practitioner accepts 
the Chinese firecracker as his god, there is little room for thoughtful evo- 
lution of public relations as an international profession. . . . 

“I propose that a man who is without a sense of mission is a lost soul, 
an object of contempt to himself and a dispensable eunuch in the eyes of 
those who use his techniques for sheer self-aggrandizement or the enslavery 
or debasement of others. 

“All of us must become communicants instead of communicators. The 
term ‘communicants’ is not used interchangeably with communicator here. 
This is by design. A communicant is one who communicates, to be sure, 
but he also is a believer in a sense of mission higher than himself. 

“*‘This is mildly interesting, and may even be true,’ you say, ‘but what 
am I to do about it? My job is to earn a living, and hope that I can be 
useful at the same time.’ 

“There is a practical answer: Listen. Listen before talking, releasing, 
projecting or making noises in behalf of governments, causes, or industries. 
Listen to the reactions of human beings whom you presume to influence. 
And it is a presumption of grave responsibility. Influence human beings to 
do what, for whose purpose, and for whose good? These ethical and moral 
questions are inherent in our every communicative act.”—-W. HOWARD 
CHASE, president of Howard Chase Associates, Inc., in address to second 
World Congress on Public Relations, Venice, Italy, May 1961. 








of its editorials? 





The "Army and Navy Journal" 
Before Two Wars 
BY GEORGE H. 


Was the Army and Navy Journal, as the nation’s outstanding 
military periodical, able to predict the coming of the two world 
wars? What was the philosophy of its founder and long-time 
editor, William Conant Church, as evidenced from an analysis 


PHILLIPS* 





V> IF EVER THERE WAS A MILITARY 
expert among the journalists of the 
United States, it was William Conant 
Church, who founded the Army and 
Navy Journal in August 1863 and ran 
it until the time of his death in May 
1917. Before founding the Journal he 
had been co-owner of the New York 
Chronicle with his preacher-father, was 
on two different occasions publisher of 
the New York Sun, and had been a 
war correspondent for the New York 
Evening Post and later for the New 
York Times. He was conceded to have 
been one of the most outstanding of the 
150 accredited correspondents during 
the Civil War. In addition, in 1862 he 
had acted for some six months as a 
roving European correspondent for the 
Sun, and he served as a captain for 
about nine months in the Union Army.’ 

During the 54 years he edited the 
Journal Church consistently ran two 
pages of editorials. His style was rich 
and vigorous, and he spoke so sincerely 
and consistently in behalf of national 


*The author is professor of journalism at 
South Dakota State College. The data for this 
article was gathered as part of an independent 
study at the State University of Iowa, where the 
author was doing graduate work. Acknowledge- 
ment is made to Prof. Arthur M. Barnes for his 
suggestions in formulating the study. 

1Donald N. Bigelow, William Conant Church 
and the Army-Navy Journal (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1952). 
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defense that he came to be regarded as 
the official spokesman for the officers 
and men of the military services. 

To one even slightly familiar with 
the Journal, a number of questions 
arise concerning its policies and its 
character. Among them are: 

1) Did the Army and Navy Journal 
foresee the danger of war for the 
United States in the years preceding 
World War I and World War II? If so, 
when did it note the danger editorially, 
and with what frequency did it remark 
on the danger? 

2) What was the attitude of the 
Journal toward the other major powers 
during the years preceding the wars? 

3) Did the Journal advocate specific 
preparedness programs, and if so, what? 

To find the answers to these ques- 
tions, it was decided to analyze the 
editorials of the Journal from October 
1912 to April 1917 (234 issues), and 
from October 1938 to December 1941 
(169 issues). It was the policy of the 
Journal during the first period to run 
two pages of editorials weekly with an 
average of 14% editorials each issue. 
The Journal during the later period ran 
only an average of two editorials each 
issue. 


In this analysis, two types of record- 
ing units were used. One set of entries 
categorized editorials as units according 
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to the principal theme of the editorial. 
The other set was a tabuiation of the 
number of times that a given theme 
was mentioned. Reliability tests using 
another coder working independently 
showed a coefficient of correlation of 
.8. The procedures foliowed those de- 
scribed by Berelson.? Table 1 shows 
the totais of editorials by categories 
for the 1912-17 and 1938-41 periods. 

Before World War I, the Journal 
showed considerable concern over the 
Balkan Wars. In the period studied, it 
ran 30 editorials on the Balkans. It an- 
nounced a policy of editorial neutrality 
on the European war on October 10, 
1914, and again on August 28, 1915. 
But despite this attempt at neutrality, 
the Journal had 80 editorials which 
mentioned the probability of war and 
82 which showed a belief that the 
United States might be drawn into a 
war. 

While scoffing at the efforts of the 
pacifist Secretary of State, William 
Jennings Bryan, for his futile efforts to 
persuade Europe to disarm, Church 
showed his philosophy about the cause 
of war, and the danger of one to come. 
On May 17, 1913, he said: 

. what should be equally plain is 
that the distrust of Germany by France, 
and the distrust of France by Germany, 
the distrust of England by Germany and 
the distrust of Germany by England, is 
not a thing born of yesterday, or of last 
year, or of the last decade or the last 
generation. . . 


Two editorials in the Journal, one on 
November 28, 1914, and the other on 
February 20, 1915, probably present 
one of the most interesting examples of 
a “switch” that one can find in Ameri- 
can editorials. For on November 28, 
1914, the Journal roughly attacked 
Judge George C. Holt for an article in 
the Independent in which Judge Holt 
urged that the United States Congress 
pass a resolution censoring Germany 
for invading Belgium and for other 


2 Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis (Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1952). 
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conduct contrary to the Hague conven- 
tion. The Journal was bitterly opposed. 
Church said that the United States had 
nothing against Germany and that such 
a resolution would be unwise (“Trying 
to Get Us into the War,” 52:401). 
This was before German submarine 
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warfare became repulsive to Americans, 
including Church. 

Three short months later, on Febru- 
ary 20, 1915, Church priated an edi- 
torial which he called “A Call to 
Arms.” It ran a column and a half, 
double leaded, and was the only double- 
leaded editorial in the 1912-17 period. 
Here the Journal urged President Wil- 
son to call for a million volunteers. “It 
might,” said the editor, “avert the war 
toward which we are now fast drifting. 
.. +” In the next paragraph he said: “It 
would only amount to a preparation for 
future developments in the world-wide 
war.” Again, after pointing out that 
both Great Britain and Germany ig- 
nored our official protests at molesta- 
tion of our merchantmen, and that 
Japan ignored our interests in the Pa- 
cific, he said, “He who rightly reads 
the signs of the heavens can see the 
war clouds once more gathering.” 

The editorial attracted much atten- 
tion, was reprinted and quoted widely, 
and was read into the Congressional 
Record. It was not merely a one-shot 
editorial by the Journal. On February 
27 it printed a review of comments on 
it, under the title “Echo of a Call to 
Arms.” The editor reported, somewhat 
sadly, that President Wilson greeted it 
“with an indulgent smile.” Church re- 
ferred to his “Call to Arms” on May 15 
and again on June 5, under the title 
“The Duty of the Hour.” 

During this period, the Journal had 
its editorial eye on many facets of the 
problem of national defense. It casti- 
gated the pacifists unmercifully and 
consistently. The Journal carried 129 
editorials mentioning pacifists, and 160 
on various peace movements, including 
those about pacifism. It had 16 edi- 
torials mentioning subversive elements, 
9 mentioning United States apathy to- 
ward preparedness, 12 mentioning dis- 
armament. It urged universal military 
training as the best way to meet a war 
threat, and printed 64 editorials di- 
rectly on this problem during the 1912- 
17 period. 
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The Journal was always interested in 
war equipment and armaments, and 
Church was particularly interested in 
naval vessels. During this period he 
printed 260 editorials about arms and 
equipment, in addition to 59 about sub- 
marines and 58 about aviation. 


> AS THE WAR IN EUROPE PROGRESSED, 
and German submarine activity in- 
creased, it became more difficult for the 
Journal to be neutral. On June 12, the 
Journal (swallowing manfully its dis- 
appointment at Wilson’s “indulgent 
smile”) praised the President for his 
strong note to Germany protesting the 
sinking of United States ships. Bryan 
had refused to sign the note, and re- 
signed as Secretary of State—a situa- 
tion that pleased the Journal. The edi- 
torial on this occasion said: “No mat- 
ter what may be the result of this dif- 
ference with the German government, 
this country had the probability of war 
brought before it more clearly than at 
any other time since the Spanish 
War. .se 

Church was incessant in his editorials 
urging preparedness, and in following 
through on his “Call to Arms.” On 
June 17, 1915, the Journal reiterated 
its ideas thus: 


It is not certain that this country is go- 
ing to war for several years. But it is 
certain that, during the last nine months, 
this country has been moving in the di- 
rection of war, and that its speed of 
motion has been increasing gradually 
during that time. Therefore, it is certain 
that, unless some change takes place in 
our direction of motion, unless the speed 
be reduced to zero, the United States 
will find itself in a war at a time not far 
distant. 


The Journal was saddened and 
alarmed at the rate of British casualties, 
and felt that the failure of Great 
Britain to adopt a military training pro- 
gram was a serious error. It pointed to 
the British and said to America, “Pre- 
paredness or Unpreparedness? That is 
the only issue before the country today. 
It is up to the people.” 
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President Wilson may have given “A 
Call to Arms” an indulgent smile, but 
as the German submarine attacks on 
United States ships increased, as Ger- 
mans sabotaged a 20 million dollar 
United States powder factory, and as 
the Zimmerman note indicated an at- 
tempted conspiracy with Mexico, the 
smile faded. Wilson came to think more 
and more as did the Journal. On Feb- 
ruary 5, 1916, the Journal printed an 
editorial on “President Wilson’s Cru- 
sade” and said: “What is needed is ac- 
tion by Congress.” From then on it 
was fretfully watching and waiting, un- 
til, in the issue of April 3, 1917, the 
Journal said: 


Let There Be no Armed Neutrality. As 
a consequence [of our policies] our rela- 
tions with Germany have reached such a 
pass that there seems to be no escape 
from the logical conclusion that we must 
throw the whole weight of our power; 
present and potential, with the enemies 
of Germany, leaving Germany to say 
whether this shall be open war or not. 


Actually, the United States had de- 
clared war on April 2, 1917, but the 
editorial had probably gone to press a 
few days before. 

Was it strange that the Journal 
should forecast the war? Not to Editor 
Church, for on February 17, 1917, re- 
ferring again to his “Call to Arms,” he 
recites without modesty the experience 
of the Journal and its editor: 


Is it strange that with this experience 
behind it the Army and Navy Journal 
was able to forecast the coming storm as 
surely as does the mariner who reads 
the portents of the skies? With war 
“trebly thundering” and swelling every 
gale, the need of preparation was evi- 
dent. This preparation has been taken in 
a measure, even if too tardily, but the 
essential preparation, that of ‘the man 
behind the gun,” still waits upon the di- 
latory action of Congress. Is there no 
cry that can be raised to rouse our na- 
tional legislators from their lethargy; 
none that will silence the siren voices of 
the pacifists and optimists who would 


lure themselves and their country to 
ruin? 
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> WHILE ALL THIS TALK ABOUT THE 
war in Europe was going on, the Jour- 
nal did not forget the Pacific. It had 69 
editorials mentioning Japan, and 28 of 
these were interpreted as being “un- 
favorable” toward the Japanese. The 
others were comments on the Russo- 
Japanese war, or on Japanese arma- 
ments. 

Not only did the Journal see trouble 
for the United States in Europe—it 
forecast trouble with Japan as early as 
1913, and even forecast World War II 
while World War I was still underway. 


In its first prediction of trouble with 
Japan, the Journal on January 18, 
1913, quoted Lt. Edmund Daley of the 
U. S. Military Academy as saying that 
there was danger from Japan, and ad- 
vocating adequate west coast defenses. 
On June 14, 1913, it said: 


It looks to us, as it has from the first, 
very much as though the astute Japanese 
were seeking an occasion for offense 
against this country. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that they are intending to 
force an issue at once. For that they will 
wait upon time and opportunity. 


The Journal of 1912-17 carried many 
editorials on military policies. Often it 
advocated certain policies, often it 
merely explained them. It printed a 
total of 576 editorials in this category, 
accounting for nearly 17% of its total 
editorials during the period. Of the 576, 
34% were simple news reports, 45% 
were interpretative, and 21% were 
argumentative. 


In one matter, however, Church’s 
predictions appear ridiculous in the 
light of history. In 1912, in discussing 
submarines, following a collision be- 
tween a -British submarine and the 
steamer Amerika, he said that “In time 
of war mercantile shipping would cut 
no figure in the operation of subma- 
rines.” (50:237, 10-26-12). He actually 
believed that nations would follow “the 
rules of war.” This explains his injured 
surprise at German use of submarines 
against merchant ships. 





The “Army and Navy Journal’ 


The same line of reasoning was fol- 
lowed in Church’s discussions of future 
aerial warfare. Henry Harrison Suplee 
wrote an article called “Policing the 
Pacific” for Cassier’s magazine for July 
1913. Suplee advocated “wireless” look- 
out stations in the Aleutians, and men- 
tioned the possible use of airplanes to 
bomb cities. Church, under the heading 
“Ignorance of Rules of War Dis- 
played,” said: 

If Mr. Suplee had stopped with the 
Aleutian Islands he would have done 
well, for his observations on the use of 
aeroplane warfare on future battles dis- 
play an ignorance of what is not per- 
missible in warfare, as well as what is 
possible. . . . In modern war every pre- 
caution is taken to protect property and 
the lives of non-combatants. . . . (50: 
1419, 7-19-13). 

Little did the expert then envision 
the bombing of London in World War 
I by German zeppelins. But far less did 
he foresee Hiroshima. But then, who 
did in 1913? 


V> WHAT ABOUT WORLD WAR II AND 
the Journal of 1938-41? The story is 
somewhat different because of the ab- 
sence of William Conant Church, and 
the shift from two full pages of edi- 
torials each issue to a half page each 
issue—from an average of 14% edi- 
torials to two. 

It must be said in fairness that the 
1938-41 editions contained some “col- 
umns” and other material that was 
closely akin to the items used on the 
editorial page in the earlier period. This 
study, however, was confined to the 
editorials. 

The 1938-41 Journal used many of 
the devices, marks of style, and editorial 
idiosyncracies of the earlier days. In 
fact, one wonders if some of this 
might not have been deliberate imita- 
tion of the style of the old master. 
Both, for example, advised against di- 
viding the fleet into an Atlantic fleet 
and a Pacific fleet. Both quoted Ad- 
miral Mahan, who wrote on naval 
strategy in the 19th century. Both used 
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the example of Japanese defeat of the 
Russian fleet, the Russian fleet having 
been divided and devoured piecemeal 
by the Japanese. The Journal of 1938- 
41 carried five editorials on this sub- 
ject, and a sample of 10% of the Jour- 
nal issues of 1912-17 indicates it car- 
ried at least as many. Both advocated 
universal military training, both urged 
the nation to listen to its military ex- 
perts in regard to problems of national 
defense, and both urged constant pre- 
paredness (Journal, 10-1-38, 11-19-38, 
and 1-11-41). 

The Journal printed 342 editorials 
from October 1938 to January 1, 1942. 
Of these, none was the simple news re- 
port often used by Church. About 60% 
were interpretive and 40% were argu- 
mentative. 


Earliest reference to a possible war 
for the United States in the period 
studied was in an editorial on October 
15, 1938, which declared that we must 
protect the country against sabotage “in 
view of the dangerous international 
situation and the dictator viewpoint 
(sic) that we may become involved in 
a general war.” Shortly thereafter the 
Journal said that we should plan for 
national defense and that “For our pro- 
tection, we should heed the military and 
naval experts who know what is neces- 
sary, and who have no desire to 20 be- 
yond that limit.” (12-31-38). 

It could see nothing wrong, despite 
the clouds of war, in permitting Ameri- 
can industry to sell airplane propellers, 
engines and steel to Japan (1-21-39). 
This policy of selling arms and supplies 
to all comers was inherited from the 
earlier days. Church often declared that 
without such a policy, a nation could 
not develop arms-producing facilities. 


That the Journal saw trouble on two 
fronts is shown in its editorial of Sep- 
tember 9, 1939. Commenting on war 
in Europe, it said that if the war lasts, 
the United States may be drawn in, but 
participation will be different from that 
in World War I. “The United States 
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will be between two fires,” it said, and 
declared that we should prepare for 
large scale operations. 

Later that month the Journal, much 
as in Church’s days, issued what might 
well be described as another “Call to 
Arms.” It urged Congress to remain in 
session to set up the national defense 
program: “Before it adjourns, it should 
create a field army of 500,000 men in- 
cessantly and intensively trained, and 
thoroughly equipped in the latest auto- 
matics, mechanization, horse, artillery, 
and planes.” 

Another statement, couched in lan- 
guage worthy of Church, was to come 
in the issue of May 5, 1940. It said: 
“The vital necessity for preparedness 
has been demonstrated so starkly in the 
European War that it seems almost a 
matter of supererogation to discuss it.” 

And, like Church in 1916, the Jour- 
nal said on May 25, 1940, “The time 
has come for the American people to 
adopt as a fixed policy the principle of 


universal military training.” 

It cried with disgust on August 24, 
“Only the blind cannot see that the 
United States is moving rapidly toward 
participation in the world struggle.” 

The Journal apparently was caught 
flat-footed by the Japanese surprise at- 


tack on Pearl Harbor. It voiced no 
word of omen, and did not report Am- 
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bassador Grew’s unheeded warning that 
the Japanese were planning such an 
event. The issue of December 6, 1941, 
though, carried a page-one picture of 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, who had 
recently been appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the U.S. Fleet and Pacific 
Fleet. A piece in the “Foreign Affairs” 
column gave an interpretation, or re- 
capitulation of the Japanese situation. 

In its next issue, December 13, the 
Journal called for 10 million men un- 
der arms—but the country was already 
on the way. 

The 1938-41 Journal was not as neu- 
tral as the earlier paper, nor did it 
claim to be. In fact, it printed some 15 
editorials with unfavorable mention of 
Germany and 10 with unfavorable men- 
tion of Japan. It carried 29 editorials 
favoring the Allies. 

The principal province of the edi- 
torials of the 1938-41 Journal, how- 
ever, was to urge pay increases for the 
services. About 30%, or a total of 103 
out of its 342 editorials of the period, 
were on this topic. It also had nine edi- 
torials praising General Pershing, and 
reminded the world that had his advice 
been followed at the end of World War 
I, there might not have been a II. 
Pershing had advocated unconditional 
surrender of Germany rather than an 
Armistice. 





“There is a kind of unification going on in the world. This unification 
represents so strong a trend that it is sweeping out of the way many differ- 
ences in attitudes and beliefs. It proceeds apace despite political difficulties 
and international tensions, some of which are indeed a direct product of 
the very force that gives political entities similar goals but without neces- 
sarily creating mutual friendship. The unification reflects a commitment to 
improvement of material well-being and conditions of life as a goal of pub- 
lic policy and private endeavor. It turns up in unexpected places, and in 
fact most places. A worldly doctrine, it may be the single most successful 
conversion movement in the history of ideological diffusion.”—ARNOLD S. 
FELDMAN and WILBERT E. Moore, economists, in Social Science Research 


Council tems, December 1960. 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


Effects of "the Thaw" 


on the Soviet Press 


BY JAMES W. MARKHAM* 


The effect of “the Thaw” which began in the Soviet Union with 
Stalin’s death in 1953 has been to improve quality and effective- 
ness in the mass media rather than to relinquish a degree of 
control or to grant a wider range of expression. But the media 
have been brightened and have more mass appeal. 





> THE BEHAVIOR OF THE SOVIET COM- 
munist mass communication system,* 
incredible and bewildering as it some- 
times appears to Western observers, is 
of no small significance to “free world” 
systems. There are many reasons why 
this is so, but the most commanding 
reason is its rapid growth and present 
influence. Starting at the turn of the 
century as a tiny ex-patriot organ of a 
radical revolutionary party, the Soviet 
e 


*The author is a professor of journalism at the 
Pennsylvania State University. His article is based 
upon a paper read at the Association for Educa- 
tion in Journalism’s 1961 convention at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


1 Soviet mass communication, as a part of the 
entire Soviet Communist social system, has been 
the subject of serious study in the United States 
since the years immediately following the close of 
the Second World War and the emergence of the 
Soviet Union as a dominant world power. As an 
aid for research, the Joint Committee on Slavic 
Studies began publishing The Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press in 1948. The comprehensive 
treatment in the English language of Soviet press 
and radio is Alex Inkeles’s Public Opinion in 
Soviet Russia (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1950). During the 1950’s a number of stud- 
ies, documents and reports helped to extend 
knowledge of the Soviet communication appa- 
ratus. General works such as the following have 
aided in placing the Soviet system in the perspec- 
tive of world journalism: International Press In- 
stitute (Zurich, Switzerland), The News from 
Russia (1952), Government Pressures on the 
Press (1957) and The Press in Authoritarian 
Countries (1959; Fernand Terrou and Lucien So- 
lal, Legislation for Press, Film and Radio (Paris: 
UNESCO, 1951); Jacques Kayser, One Week's 
News (Paris: UNESCO, 1953); Salvador P. Lo- 


Communist press system has spread 
within the short span of half a century 
over one-fifth of the global land sur- 
face and has swept under its influence 
almost one-third of the world’s popula- 
tion. 

The effects of “the Thaw” are of spe- 
cial interest because it was an outburst of 
passionate individualism among the 
writers and artists that provided the 
agencies of the press with an unusual 


pez, Freedom of Information (Paris: United Na- 


tions Economic and Social Council, 1953); 
World Communications, third edition (Paris: 
UNESCO, 1956); Fred S. Siebert, Theodore Pe- 
terson and Wilbur Schramm, Four Theories of 
the Press (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1956); Wilbur Schramm, One Day in the World’s 
Press (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1960). 

In addition, a good many works on Soviet soci- 
ety provide a background for understanding the 
culture in which the communication system oper- 
ates. Among these should be mentioned Raymond 
A. Bauer, Alex Inkeles and Clyde Kluckhohn, 
How the Soviet System Works (New York: Vint- 
age Books, 1960); Alex Inkeles and Raymond A. 
Bauer, The Soviet Citizen (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1959), which contains a chapter 
on media participation, “Keeping Up With the 
News”; Merle Fainsod, How Russia Is Ruled 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953); 
and W. W. Rostow, Alfred Levin and others, 
The Dynamics of Soviet Society (New York: 
New American Library, 1954). Such basic sources 
as V. I. Lenin’s Collected Works, Karl Marx’s 
Capital, etc., are available in English translation. 

This article is based on a large-scale study that 
has been supported, in part, by a grant from the 
Central Fund for Research, The Pennsylvania 
State University, for which grateful acknowledg- 
ment is made. 
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opportunity not only to engage in a 
wider range of report and comment but 
also to join the effort in the common 
cause of intellectual freedom. More- 
over, the Thaw brought a thorough- 
going re-evaluation of the mass me-- 
dia system in terms of its efficiency 
and performance. Reforms followed. 
Changes were effected which promise to 
improve the mass appeal and popularity 
of the media, thus shapening their ef- 
fectiveness as a propaganda weapon. 
How the press reacted in these circum- 
stances may serve as a basis for a new 
estimate of the strength of the controls. 
The nature of the changes may provide 
a basis for assessing more accurately 
the mass communication system’s fu- 
ture policy and course. 


The term “Thaw” was originally ap- 
plied, it seems, to new themes appear- 
ing in Soviet literature in 1953 and 
1954—themes which daringly attacked 
the Soviet system’s weaknesses, ex- 
pressed a concern for man as an indi- 
vidual human being instead of just a 
cog in the social mechanism, and urged 
the importance of seeking and exposing 
the truth for the greater good of Com- 
munism and the socialist state. The 
movement derives its name from the 
title of Ilya Ehrenburg’s novelette, The 
Thaw, whose dominant theme satirizes 
the overemphasis upon Party and social 
values at the expense of individual hu- 
man values in the lives of the people. 
It was not an anti-regime literary move- 
ment, but a bold bid for widening the 
permissive limits of “orthodox” free- 
dom of expression as a means of im- 
proving the social system in terms of its 
own goals. Broadly, the term has been 
extended to the political sphere where 
it refers to the change in official Soviet 
domestic policies after the close of the 
Stalinist era, as indicated by the down- 
grading of the secret poiice, an appar- 
ent relaxation of coercive measures as 
motivational forces in the society, and a 
brighter outlook holding the promise of 
a better life for the average person. 
These were portents, trends and devei- 
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opments of which the literary move- 
ment was a part. 


> THE SPIRIT OF THE THAW WAS BORN 
of the war years. Preoccupied with the 
task of national survival, the regime 
suffered a temporary relaxation of con- 
trols, which permitted the people to 
glimpse what life could be like without 
the ever-present supervision of the 
Party. Furthermore, the hardships of 
war diverted attention from that artifi- 
cial personality, the ideal “Soviet social- 
ist man,” and focused upon individual 
problems, personal suffering and sor- 
row. Subtle traces of unorthodox indi- 
vidualistic, or neutral philosophy crept 
into the literature. As a consequence 
the Party found it necessary late in 
1945 and early in 1946 to remind all 
concerned that any preaching of ideo- 
logical or political neutrality, or of art 
for art’s sake, is alien to Soviet thinking 
and policy. Some writers adjusted; oth- 
ers kept silent. 

The death of Stalin in 1953 and the 
beginning of a new regime set the stage, 
and the Thaw was not long in coming. 
It reached its peak in the weeks between 
Nikita Khrushchev’s now famous secret 
attack on Stalin and thle “cult of per- 
sonality,” at the 20th Party Congress in 
February 1956, and the time during the 
following summer that the regime re- 
asserted the Line and silenced the brunt 
of the campaign. Official policy was not 
definitely clarified until the summer of 
1957 when Khrushchev laid down the 
Line on the arts. The Thaw officially 
came to an end at the time of the 
Writers’ and Artists’ Conference in 
1959 when the organization acknowl- 
edged Party discipline and accepted the 
public confessions of the transgressors. 
The principle was reestablished: a writ- 
er cannot have ideas, only ideologies. 
Nevertheless, the Thaw’s effects are 
still being felt. 

The implications of this movement 
of writers and artists for the mass com- 
munications system become clear when 
one understands that in the Soviet Union 
the mass media are viewed not as a sep- 
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arate institution—a Fourth Estate—but 
as a part of the vast Communist social 
system in which the Party and the gov- 
ernment supervise virtually every aspect 
of life.? Like loyal soldiers the mass 
media do battle for Communism side by 
side in the same regimental ranks with 
other organized agencies in the fields of 
literature, art, music, theater, and in the 
same national army as the organized 
forces of production, distribution, labor, 
science, engineering, and the agencies 
of government. Thus the resources of 
the nation are mobilized in the com- 
mon endeavor. 


> THE MAJOR PREMISE OF SOVIET 
mass communications policy is the un- 
challenged monopoly of the entire ap- 

aratus. The methods of control are 
well known. The media are owned and 
operated by the state in the name of the 
people and supervised by the Party. 
They are administered by an elaborate, 
complex dual hierarchy that pr vides 
continuous overlapping, joint supervi- 
sion from Leningrad to Vladivostok and 
from the modest wall newspaper to the 
mighty Pravda.’ Administrative func- 
. tions include planning, staffing, making 
and executing policy, supervising and 
evaluating performance, controlling ir- 
formation, and regulating the processes 
of distribution and dissemination. In 
each political or territorial subdivision 
the media are under the direction of the 
parellel “Agitprop” bureau, which in 
turn falls under the authority of its cor- 
responding Party committee. Agitprop 
is a combined form for “Agitation and 
Propaganda,” and the bureaus are 
branches of the Party machinery under 
which the Press Sector (the government 
agency in charge of the press) operates. 
The bureau and Party committee at 
each level are résponsible to those of 
the next highest level, and all are ulti- 


2See Wilbur Schramm in Four Theories of the 
Press, p. 116. “In the Soviet System there is not a 
theory of the state and a theory of communica- 
tion; there is only one theory.” 
%Leo Gruliow, “How the Soviet Newspaper 
tes,”” Problems of Communism, Vol. 5, No. 
2 (March-April, 1956), p. 9. 
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mately responsible to the Department of 
Agitation and Propaganda of the Cen- 
tra Committee of the Communist Party 
in Moscow. 

Controls began with Stalin’s consoli- 
dation of power in the late 1920s at 
which time journalism had its first Five- 
Year Plan. For all creative work goals 
were set, themes established, and proce- 
dures organized. Controls became more 
sweeping for literature and art with the 
organization of the Union of Soviet 
Writers and Artists in 1934. It is note- 
worthy that journalists were not organ- 
ized in a national union until 1956. 

“All literature must become Party lit- 
erature” was Lenin’s dictum of 1905. 
It became the standard for judging all 
literary, artistic, and journalistic works. 
The test was their contribution to the 
advancement of the Communist cause, 
to partiinost, or Party spirit. 

Thus it was that the new themes find- 
ing expression in 1953 and 1954 con- 
trasted sharply with the now well-worn 
monolithic pattern of permissible com- 
munication. At least three new themes‘ 
were repeated in the literature, and no- 
tably in Leonid Zorin’s play The Guests, 
Vera Panova’s The Seasons and Ehren- 
burg’s The Thaw. These notes were as 
follows: 1) An attack on the privileges, 
hypocrisies and excesses of a growing 
bourgeois class oligarchy, the Soviet 
state bureaucracy. These new privileged 
classes formed the brunt of Zorin’s play. 
2) A substitution of politics and society 
for personal things. Human values took 
the place of Party and state values. 
Ehrenburg wrote, “We have taken a lot 
of trouble over one-half of the human 
being; but the other half is a slum.” 
3) And finally, a new passion for seek- 
ing out the truth in order to expose the 
shams and myths of Party indoctrina- 
tion that gloss over Soviet reality. 


4 Merle Fainsod in an address at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, May 4, 1961. Also see In- 
ternational Press Institute, The Press in Authori- 
tarian Countries, pp. 41-43, and Jeri Labor, “The 
Soviet Writer’s Search for New Values,” Prob- 
lems of Communism, Vol. 5, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 
1956), p. 14. 
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W> THE GROWING FREQUENCY OF SUCH 
ideas in the current literature made it 
obvious that writers were again getting 
out of line. The regime sought to bring 
them back at a conference of the Writ- 
ers and Artists Union on December 15, 
1954. This time its position was one of 
compromise between the extremist dog- 
mas of the past and the need to adhere 
more strictly to true Leninist ideology. 
But Khrushchev’s remarks at the 20th 
Party Congress were taken as a sign of 
the regime’s intention to widen the range 
of orthodox criticism. Moreover, Com- 
munist China took the cue. Khru- 
shchev’s pronouncement was followed 
by Mao Tse-tung’s surprising decree, 
“let a hundred flowers blossom; let a 
hundred schools of thought contend,”® 
an utterance that sounded even more 
liberal than Khrushchev’s. 

As a result the themes outlined above 
erupted in full force. The attack on the 
new classes assumed a daring political 
cynicism; motion pictures and plays 
teemed with characters who acted like 
human beings rather than artificial state 
heroes; valiant young poets in a pas- 
sionate call for honesty urged that 
“without truth there can be no happi- 
ness.” 

There was no indication that the 
press either followed the example of 
the writers or reported this important 
movement among them, though it did 
publish some adverse critical reviews.® 
As an event for report and comment 
the Thaw was reflected in what the 
press said and in what it did not say. 
After the counterattack by the authori- 
ties, the press had much more to say 
than before. 

Things began to get out of control. 
What had been intended to promote 
“the spirit of revolutionary romance 
and pride,” to revive the Party’s fight- 
ing spirit, and to consolidate unity of 
public opinion eventually evoked at- 


5 The Press in Authoritarian Countries, p. 59. 

®See The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
Vol. 8 (Feb. 15, 1956-Feb. 8, 1957) and Vol. 9 
(Feb. 13-Aug. 28,1957). 
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tacks upon basic policy from rank-and- 
file members. The regime decided to act 
and brought the organs of mass com- 
munication fully into play. Three 
months after Khrushchev’s speech 
Pravda labeled all who failed to con- 
tribute to Party unity “rotten elements.” 
Denunciations in the press referred to 
these dissidents as demagogues and ma- 
iicious faultfinders who echoed Western 
attacks on the Soviet Union. The paper 
Party Life on April 28 served notice 
that anyone not agreeing with Party 
policy would invite expulsion. It re- 
minded everyone that the Communist 
Party is a militant union of persons 
holding the same views and asked, 
“How is it possible to tolerate it if per- 
sons alien to our views penetrate the 
union?” Recent talk of intra-Party de- 
mocracy must not be interpreted to 
mean the Party now would allow dis- 
cussion of its main tenets, the paper 
warned. 

The flurry in the press reflected, but 
did not report both sides of the contro- 
versy that was raging between the more 
liberal wing of the Writers’ and Artists’ 
union and the Party leaders who sought 
to retain their control over the arts. 
Writers were accused of distorting So- 
viet reality, of showing only the gloom- 
ier aspects of Soviet life, and finally of 
betraying their responsibility. They were 
asked to repudiate their views and apol- 
ogize publicly. 

Ehrenburg, however, was permitted 
to publish his defense of The Thaw in 
the Literary Gazette. 


> PARTY DISCIPLINE CAME EVENTU- 
ally. Khrushchev reasserted the Line in 
1957. “The great strength of Soviet so- 
ciety lies in the degree to which the 
Communist Party and the people are 
one,” he said. The creative worker must 
have the right attitude. What is this atti- 
tude like? 


When the struggle for Communist 
ideals and for his people’s happiness is 
the creative worker’s goal in life, when 
he lives at one with the people’s inter- 
ests, thoughts and sentiments, whatever 
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theme he takes or whatever phenomena 
of life he depicts, his works will invari- 
ably meet the interests of the people, 
party and state. 

The creative worker of this kind 
chooses the path of devotion to the peo- 
ple freely, without coercion, in response 
to his own conviction and calling, at the 
command of his own heart and mind. 

7 


For any writer who thus faithfully 
serves the people the question of wheth- 
er he is free or not in his creative work 
simply does not exist, Khrushchev in- 
sisted. Freedom to criticize depends en- 
tirely upon “from what position criti- 
cism is made and for what purpose.” 
Unfortunately, some artists feel that the 
guidance of the Party and the state is 
oppressive and advocate “freedom of 
creation.” 

We openly declare that such views run 
counter to Leninist principles of the 
Party’s and state’s attitude to the ques- 
tion... . 

... that Soviet literature and art 
must be inseverably linked with the pol- 
icy of the Communist Party, which con- 
stitutes the vital foundation of the So- 
viet system. . . .8 
Khrushchev’s definitive statement left 

little room for remaining doubts re- 
garding official policy, and the Thaw 
came to an end as the voices of dissent 
died out. The Line had not changed. 
The Party consolidated its gains at the 
Writers’ and Artists’ conference in 
1959.° 

In China, President Mao’s “hundred 
flowers” pronouncement was received 
flatly as an invitation for liberal criti- 
cism and the press, unlike its Soviet 
counterpart, was quick to take advan- 
tage of it. Journalists voiced their com- 
plaints at restrictions, condemned Party 


* Nikita S. Khrushchev, “Khrushchev Lays Down 
the Line on the Arts,” New York Times Magazine 
(Sept. 29, 1957), pp. 18ff. 

8 Ibid. 

* Boris Pasternak, author of Doctor Zhivago, 
kept his silence in his own country, but sent his 
manuscript to an Italian publisher. After his work 
became famous around the world, Pasternak was 
the object of denunciation in the press which used 
such epithets as ‘moral freak” and “weed in the 
garden of socialism.” 
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interference, and demanded freedom to 
report and comment. Articles in the 
press attacked Mao himself and Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai, and questioned the 
system’s fundamental philosophy. The 
reaction that came was swifter and 
more violent than that of the Soviet 
Union. In the campaign of ideological 
rectification, editors were purged from 
the Party and forced to confess. 


> DESPITE ITS FAILURE TO MAKE SUB- 
stantial gains in the scope of permissible 
expression, the Thaw did have impor- 
tant effects on the press, as indeed on 
other aspects of society. Although the 
permissive limits of intellectual activity 
were sharply redefined, the evidence 
tends to suggest the regime’s consider- 
able reluctance to employ coercive 
methods. In all walks of life there ap- 
pears to be less fear, as economic incen- 
tives are gradually substituted.*° More- 
over, the iron curtain is no longer as 
impervious as it used to be. The admis- 
sion of newsmen to points beyond Mos- 
cow, increased travel, student ex- 
changes, festivals and exhibits, the use 
of press conferences by Soviet officials, 
all are signs of change in the direction 
of removing barriers to the exchange of 
information." 

One of the most noteworthy results 
was the extended campaign conducted 
by the regime to brighten the appear- 
ance and improve the contents of the 
press. This was a concerted attempt to 


10 Marshall D. Schulman, “Since Stalin: Have 
Things Changed?,” New York Times Magazine 
(March 19, 1961), pp. 23ff; Philip E. Mosely, 
“How the Kremlin Keeps Ivan in Line,” New 
York Times Magazine (Feb. 19, 1961), pp. 16, 
67-8; Richard Pipes, “The Public Mood,” in “The 
Mood of the Russian People,” Harper’s Magazine 
(Special Supplement, May, 1961), pp. 107-12. 

11 Whether the action of the Soviet government 
in March 1961 in removing all formal prior cen- 
sorship of outgoing dispatches is to be considered 
a change in the direction of improving the flow 
of information is yet to be determined. In place 
of the former official censorship, the government 
holds the correspondent responsible for what he 
writes. This type of “responsibility” censorship 
could subject the correspondent to greater risks 
than he faced under the old system, which at 
least gave him the satisfaction of knowing his 
report had been “cleared.” 
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increase the mass appeal of the media. 
There was considerable room for im- 
provement. Considering the manner in 
which the media are regimented, it is 
not surprising that the entire apparatus 
should suffer from time to time from 
the effects of bureaucratic bungling, 
lack of initiative, and a chronic author- 
itarian syndrome whose main symptom 
is absolute conformity. One of the most 
striking characteristics of Soviet news- 
papers therefore has been their uni- 
formly dull, monotonous appearance 
and content. General circulation news- 
papers of the United States and Britain 
have been accused of boring sameness 
in makeup, wire news, and syndicated 
material. But compared with the mono- 
lithic tone of the Russian press, our 
newspapers appear refreshingly varied 
and different. 


First Secretary Khrushchev told a4 
conference of editors late in 1953 what 
he thought ought to be done: 


Firmly rooted stereotypes and well- 
worn methods whereby everything is 
written according to a single pattern 
must be vigorously driven from the 
newspaper pages. . . . Material must be 
more varied and more thought given to 
content and form of presentation.!? 


Specialized papers and periodicals de- 
parted from this monolithic pattern, of 
course, but the sameness throughout the 
Party papers from top to bottom was 
undeniable. Lack of variety was the in- 
evitable result of strict controls, the re- 
quired publication of a large volume of 
standard content dispatched from Mos- 
cow, the disciplined structuring of the 
editorial mind, and finally the influence 
of the Central Press as a model for that 
of the whole country. N. G. Palgunov, 
former director of Tass, insisted to for- 
mer U.S. Senator William Benton dur- 
ing his 1955 American visit that any 
similarity of makeup, identical head- 
lines and pictures among the newspa- 
pers was purely coincidental. Such a 


2 Pravda, Dec. 4, 1953 (as quoted in The Cur- 
rent Digest of the Soviet Press). 
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meeting of minds is mathematically im- 
possible, Benton thought.** 


V¥> THE REGIME WAS COMPELLED TO 
admit that the press was boring its read- 
ers. During the period of the Thaw, of- 
ficials encouraged experimentation and 
originality. Critical evaluation of per- 
formance was invited. But change came 
slowly. Criticism and direction from the 
top were not enough. A series of steps 
were taken to stimulate new ideas and 
to raise standards. 

The first of these measures was the 
creation of a national organization of 
journalists in April 1956. Journalists 
were among the last profession to be 
organized. The Union was charged with 
the task of 1) encouraging journalists 
in mobilizing the workers for the vic- 
tory of communism in the Soviet 
Union; 2) improving the general qual- 
ity of the press by raising the profes- 
sional level of presentation, particularly 
in developing variety in form and style, 
in order to strengthen the links between 
the press and the masses; and 3) build- 
ing professional esprit and defending 
the rights of journalists within the 
framework of labor legislation. By 1959 
the Union boasted 17,000 members, 
and by 1961 it was claiming to be the 
largest journalistic organization in the 
world, with 22,000. The magazine So- 
vetskaya Pechat (“Soviet Press”) was 
transferred to the Union to serve as its 
organ. Besides publishing various re- 
ports and statistics on the press and 
broadcasting, this magazine devotes 
considerable space to instruction in the 
techniques of journalism. Lessons in 
page makeup, picture cropping, article 
writing, and the like have been pub- 
lished. Also the Lenin Prize has been 
offered to journalists as an added in- 
ducement to editors and their staffs who 
produce a superior paper.** 

Secondly, to show editors what it 


13 Editor & Publisher, Dec. 17, 1955, p. 65. 

14 Mark W. Hopkins, “Soviet Press Prodded to 
Improve and Grow,” Editor & Publisher, Nov. 12, 
1960, p. 40; and “Newspapers Sprout All Over 
Russia,” Editor & Publisher, Jan. 30, 1960, p. 14. 
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meant the regime launched a new gen- 
eral circulation Central daily organ (six 
days a week) on July 1, 1956, from 
Pravda’s publishing house. This paper, 
Sovetskaya Rossiya (“Soviet Russia”), 
concentrated on news of the Western 
variety, lively photographs, reader polls, 
human interest, and even display adver- 
tising—all presented in a simple, brief 
style. Within three years it was rivaling 
Izvestia in circulation. Another pace- 
setter was Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
which ordinarily is a more readable pa- 
per than either Pravda or Izvestia, Un- 
der the editorship of Khrushchev’s son- 
in-law, Aleksei I. Adzhubei, this journal 
blossomed forth with semi-sensational 
features on sex, youth problems, more 
and livelier pictures, and a lighter ap- 
proach. His successful revitalization of 
the Young Communist League’s organ 
earned a promotion for Adzhubei in 
1959 when he became editor of /zves- 
tia, a once gray, stolid paper, which 
soon inaugurated similar changes. Even 
the staid and proper Pravda took up the 
cry in a Press Day editorial, declaring, 
“Soviet newspapers are insipid, lifeless, 
deadly dull, and difficult to read.” Its 
solid expanses of type and austere bear- 
ing began to find relief with brighter 
headlines and more illustrations, thus 
giving the signal for other papers to join 
in the task of brightening the press. 

This was not the first time a general 
readjustment or overhaul of the mass 
media system has been ordered. The 
Central Committee’s decision of 1931 
called for a complete evaluation of the 
press, deploring its poor qualtiy, lack of 
aggressiveness, excessive duplication, 
and costly delays in publishing and de- 
livery schedules. The Committee or- 
dered that these faults be corrected. 
Periodic assessments of the mass media 
are also made at the close of five-year- 
plan periods. 


(> ALTHOUGH THE MEASURES TAKEN 
during the period of the Thaw had been 
productive, the regime was still not sat- 
isfied. In 1959 Khrushchev again took 
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the newspapers to task. “There is still 
much dull stuff in our papers,” he de- 
clared. “Sometimes you take a paper, 
finger it through, and put it aside. And 
afterwards you cannot even recall what 
it said.” He admitted he read more of 
“what bourgeois journalists write” than 
what his own propagandists were say- 
ing. He also confessed he found him- 
self turning more and more to Western 
newspapers to find out “what’s going 
on.” Nevertheless, he admonished, 


We must be well aware of what is 
taking place in the capitalistic world. 
We must know what is said and written 
there about the Soviet Union—what is 
causing alarm in the capitalist world.15 


In line with this suggestion, a third 
effect was a noticeable effort in the So- 
viet press to give its readers straight in- 
formation about the United States. The 
uncensored policy statement of Secre- 
tary of State Christian Herter and com- 
ment of former Secretary Dean Ache- 
son were published in full late in 1959. 
This had never been done before. Did 
it mark a drastic departure from the 
traditional practice? The answer was 
made clear by the long editorial rebut- 
tals. But at least Soviet readers for the 
first time could learn on this occasion 
directly what the West was thinking 
and doing, instead of reading only the 
Official version of these actions. 

Articles in the Soviet journals reflect- 
ed a new effort on the part of scholars 
and specialists to learn facts about the 
United States, and at the same time to 
bridge gaps created by their long period 
of isolation from the rest of the world. 
Foreign news became more topical. In- 
deed, the media showed a real effort to 
correct some false images of the West 
that were promulgated during the Stalin 
era. For example, it was possible for the 
Soviet reader to learn that not all work- 
ers in the United States are poorly paid, 
oppressed serfs; that instead, the aver- 
age American worker owned his home 


%% As cited by Osgood Caruthers in the New 
York Times, Nov. 29, 1959. 
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and possessed an automobile. Resolu- 
tions of anti-communist organizations 
abroad were reported for the first time 
as if such views were legitimate sub- 
jects for discussion. Compariscns were 
made between United States and Soviet 
textile production showing that Soviet 
production was still behind. Such invid- 
ious comparisons were never before 
permitted. There was evidence of 
heightened interest in investigating 
United States and British production 
techniques. With freer access to writ- 
ings from abroad, Soviet writers showed 
some signs of desiring to correct a few 
of the more exaggerated historical fab- 
rications that were projected under 
Stalin. One of these was the claim that 
Alexander F. Mozhaisky, a Russian, 
and not the Wright Brothers, made the 
first successful flight in heavier-than-air 
craft in 1882. 


Fourth, the forces of persuasion have 
been increased both in volume and in 
tempo, perhaps as another substitute 
for coercion. Early in 1960 the press 
printed a long, abstract and difficult-to- 
read decree of the Central Committee 
dealing with how to make propaganda 
more effective. It declared that Soviet 
propaganda was ineffective, formalis- 
tic and abstract, and that it left large 
segments of the society untouched and 
unhearing. The decree called for a 
stepped-up program of propaganda 
throughout all media and the entire 
Party organization. This program dou- 
bled the number of persons enrolled in 
Party schools and study circles between 
1958-59 and 1959-60."° 

Finally, to extend the pentration of 
the new propaganda offensive, the num- 
ber of newspaper, periodical and broad- 
casting units are being increased rapid- 
ly. The campaign to put newspapers 
and magazines in every home has been 
promoted in press and radio advertise- 
ments. The seven-year plan, begun in 


6 Philip E. Mosely, op. cit., p. 67. The number 
enrolled increased from 6,700,000 in 1958-59 to 
12,900,000 in 1959-60. Among the latter were 
6,800,000 non-members of the Party, almost eight 
times as many as two years before. 
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1959, calls for a 50% increase in cir- 
culation which would mean about 90 
million copies of newspapers per issue 
(total single press runs) by 1965. This 
adds further support to the well-docu- 
mented generalization that the regime 
has made and is continuing to make a 
consistent, strong effort to expand the 
audience base by building a mass media 
network that will reach every individ- 
ual. The effort has been considerably 
intensified since the Thaw. 


SUMMARY 


Insofar as the mass communication 
system is concerned (and literature and 
art as well) the Thaw was a tactical 
move to improve quality and effective- 
ness rather than to relinquish a degree 
of control or to grant a wider range of 
expression. Writers and journalists pos- 
sessing a passion for freedom and truth 
were once more compelled to comfort 
themselves with the reasoning of Karl 
Radek and others at the 1934 Soviet 
Writers’ Conference; namely, that dom- 
inance of the Party must be accepted as 
a means to an end, a necessary evil, 
justified by the goals to be achieved. 

Either those engaged in the arts pos- 
sess a stronger desire for liberal thought 
and expression than those engaged in 
journalism, or their controls have been 
less successful. There was no indication 
that the press in the Soviet Union made 
the slightest attempt to take up the cry 
for freedom and truth or to assist those 
who were leading the struggle, as did 
certain members of the Communist 
Chinese press. The contro] system of 
the Soviet guided press appears to have 
become so deeply ingrained in the hab- 
its and attitudes of its practitioners that 
little or no liberal current could surge 
from below. 


On the contrary the regime utilized 
the press to the fullest extent to present 
the viewpoints of its counterattack, al- 
though an exception to this was demon- 
strated in the fact that Ehrenburg was 
permitted to publish his defense. This 
fact, in itself, suggests a noteworthy 
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change. The events of the Thaw could 
be partially construed and reconstructed 
by the discerning reader from what the 
press said and what it did not say. The 
underlying motivations of the campaign 
of de-Stalinization came out clearly 
from the press accounts that were pub- 
lished after the counterattack began. 

Although the permissive limits of in- 
tellectual activity were again sharply 
defined, the evidence tends to suggest 
the regime’s considerable reluctance to 
return to the coercive methods of the 
Stalin era. Economic incentives and in- 
tensified propaganda and persuasion ac- 
tivities are being substituted for coer- 
cion. Intercommunication with the out- 
side world has increased. To the degree 
that editors become better trained, ideo- 
logically disciplined, and thus more 
trustworthy, the regime can afford to 
relax its vigilance and place more re- 
sponsibility upon the agencies of com- 
munication. 

One of the most noteworthy results 
was the extensive campaign to brighten 
the media and thus to increase its mass 
appeal. This has resulted in the devel- 
opment of professional standards and 
in concerted, organized study of the 
techniques of journalism and propa- 
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ganda. Formerly an editor’s qualifica- 
tions were judged more in terms of his 
party loyalty and knowledge of Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideology than in terms of 
his journalistic abilities. There are indi- 
cations that more emphasis in the fu- 
ture may be placed on professional 
qualifications. 


It has resulted also in serious efforts 
to report more facts about the United 
States and Western European countries 
and to correct some of the more fla- 
grant false images of the outside world 
that were projected under Stalin. 


If the publication of opposing view- 
points were to continue—particularly 
those criticizing Soviet policy—this 
would have indicated a basic change of 
policy. However, the trends indicate a 
return to the stricter attitude toward 
opposition views that existed before the 
Thaw. 


In order to make mass persuasion a 
more effective weapon of social control 
in the Soviet Union, the regime is en- 
gaged in an all-out drive not only to 
study ways in which propaganda can be 
made more successful but also to in- 
crease the size and penetration of the 
mass communication system. 





“Sometimes when one looks at the popular press and at our television 
the miracle is how informed people contrive to be. I think that if you look 
over the last ten years, there’s been a steady growth in people’s desire to 
know the facts and to set out after them and to find out what's happening, 
coupled with a healthy and extreme skepticism about many of the facts 
which they are then offered. And this is a sign of growing literacy and 
maturity in public opinion in the West. 

“And I don’t think one should therefore begin from the note of saying, 
‘Oh, glory be, nobody knows what's going on.’ This I don’t think is true. 
But I do think, nonetheless, that newspapers and television do have a special 
responsibility because the dilemma before the Western people at the mo- 
ment is a unique one. And that is that they have come io a period of maxi- 
mum crisis in human affairs at a time when they have never had it so good 
themselves.” —LAaDY BARBARA WARD JACKSON, delivering a John F. Murray 
lecture at the University of Iowa, April 1961. 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Some Basic Realities in 
Journalism Education Today 
BY CHARLES T. DUNCAN 


In his presidential address to the 1961 convention of the Associ- 
ation for Education in Journalism, the dean of the University 
of Oregon School of Journalism advanced seven basic proposi- 
tions which describe the current state of affairs in journalism 
education and its relations with the media. 





IT IS MY PURPOSE SIMPLY TO LAY 
before you a few straightforward state- 
ments—they happen to be seven in 
number—of conditions which charac- 
terize the current state of affairs in 
journalism education, as I see it. These 
statements might be called propositions 
relating to central issues in our field of 
academic endeavor. They are, in my 
opinion, self-evident propositions and 
they deal with matters familiar to us 
all. I claim no originality of thought. 
I freely acknowledge the risk of be- 
laboring the obvious, but I must say in 
all candor that these things have been 
much on my mind this past year. 


Let me make two further acknowi- 
edgements: First, the statements to fol- 
low are generalizations and I make 
them in full consciousness of the perils 
of generalizing. Second, some of them 
will not be the most palatable or agree- 
able comments you could imagine hear- 
ing or reading, but I ask you to remem- 
ber that I didn’t make this up; I only 
put it together. 


Proposition 1. Journalism education 
is not gaining ground as it ought to be. 
At best, it is holding its own, making 
gains in some areas and slipping badly 
in others. 


We all know the story of enrollment. 
Thirteen years ago, in 1948, JOURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY’s annual fall enroll- 
ment survey recorded a total of 16,619 
journalism majors in the schools and 
departments reporting. This was the 
post-war bulge and everyone knew it 
wouldn’t last, nor could it end too soon 
for the overworked, undermanned staffs 
of those hectic times. 


The slide began immediately and just 
three years later, 1951, the bottom was 
reached—9,399 majors. The number of 
schools reporting in both those years 
was about the same, 73 and 70 respec- 
tively. This low point leveled out into a 
trough that ran for~ | w years, climb- 
ing gradually to 9,800 in 1954. Then 
came a sizeable jump to 11,482 ‘in 
1955, but by now 96 schools were re- 
porting. And there it has hung, with 
little fluctuation, ever since—11,390 in 
1960, 11,766 the year before, and 
10,992 the year before that. 

But this isn’t the whole story. The 
number of units reporting has risen 
steadily, to 101 in 1960, as compared 
to 73 in 1948 when we had 16,619 stu- 
dents. The average per school in 1948 
was 227 majors. It has dropped steadily 
ever since and in 1960 stood at 112 
per school—exactly half what it was. 
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Meanwhile, of course, college enroll- 
ment generally has boomed since 1955. 
The University of Oregon last year 
passed its post-war bulge for an all- 
time high, an experience common to 
hundreds of colleges and universities. 
Thus while the nation’s campuses are 
straining at the seams, journalism en- 
roliment is still down more than 48% 
from the high tide mark and hasn’t 
changed much in six years. 

For some statistics of a different 
sort we may turn to a study recently 
published by the Research Division of 
the National Education Association. 
“Teacher Supply and Demand in Uni- 
versities, Colleges and Junior Colleges, 
1959-60 and 1960-61” is the title. 

If one made a pie chart showing all 
teaching fields in higher education, 
journalism would be represented by a 
mighty thin slice, as we all know. And 
that doesn’t worry us. We never have 
packed much weight in the academic 
world’s numbers game, and we don’t 
expect to, but it would be reassuring to 
feel that our little wedge is staying at 
about the same relative size. The NEA 
figures don’t provide that assurance. 
Here are some highlights: 

Under the heading “Unfilled Teach- 
ing Positions” (1959-60 or 1960-61) 
only one such position was reporied for 
journalism. Undoubtedly, not all un- 
filled jobs were reported but perhaps 
the same could be said for other fields 
too. The next lowest in unfilled posi- 
tions were law (3), geography (4) and 
philosophy (8). Agriculture and home 
economics, probably the two sickest 
members of the company, reported 22 
unfilled teaching positions each. In 
business there were 86; in the social 
sciences, 102; in mathematics, 177; in 
physical sciences, 262 unfilled positions. 
In journalisin, 1. 

From 1953-54 to 1960-61 the re- 
ported number of new teachers in jour- 
nalism showed no relative change: 22 
in 1953-54 (656 institutions reporting) 
and 52 in 1960-61 (1,085 institutions). 
This was 0.5% of the total number of 
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new teachers reported in all fields— 
0.5% in both years. ; 

Under “Number of Institutions Fore- 
seeing a More Acute Shortage of Quali- 
fied Candidates for Teaching Positions,” 
journalism was included by only 3 in- 
stitutions reporting, again the lowest. 
Law (6) and agriculture (11) were 
next, then the numbers ballooned: Edu- 
cation, 100; engineering, 137; foreign 
languages, 206; physical sciences, 492; 
mathematics, 525. Journalism, 3. 

In saying that we are only holding 
our own, if not actually slipping, I am 
well aware of certain evidence to the 
contrary. 

Three new names were added this 
year to the ranks of accredited schools, 
bringing the list to 48. There have been 
19 additions and 5 drop-outs for a net 
gain of 14 since the accrediting pro- 
gram began in 1946 with 34 institutions 
on the list. That’s a 41% increase in 
the number of accredited units. 

New journalism or communications 
departments, and in some instances re- 
treaded old ones, are appearing among 
the smaller colleges in considerable num- 
ber. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY’s News 
Notes section has reported the estab- 
lishment of six of these since January 
1958. (They are Central Michigan, 
Northern Illinois, San Fernando Valley 
State, Rhode Island, Rider and St. Jo- 
seph’s College of Renssalaer, Indiana.) 
In some states—California, for instance 
—journalism departments are cropping 
up at the junior college level, none of 
which activity has been reported in the 
QUARTERLY. 

Whether these are reassuring devel- 
opments, I leave to your judgment. 
Quantitative growth is not necessarily a 
measure of excellence, as we all know, 
whether we speak of accrediting estab- 
lished units or of establishing new 
ones. “How good?,” not “How many?,” 
remains the critical question. 

Improved plant facilities suggest 
growth and vitality. Again taking the 
News Notes section since January 1958 
as the source, we find that journalism 
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units at seven colleges and universities 
have moved into new or renovated 
quarters in that short period of time. 
(Maryland, Oklahoma, Fresno State, 
Kansas State, North Carolina, Houston 
and Louisiana State.) The cost of 
these building improvements totaled 
$2,132,000. 


Housing is not the most significant 
criterion either but it is a tremendously 
important one. Satisfactory quarters 
were rare among journalism schools 
and departments only a few years ago. 
They are now becoming the rule, not 
the exception, although far too many 
units are still in the ill-housed category. 


Yes, there have been advancements, 
to be sure, nor have I mentioned them 
all, but they must be viewed in the 
harsh light of the larger fact that in 
this era of seam-bursting enrollments 
journalism classrooms, by and large, 
still have seats to spare. 


Proposition 2. We are in danger of 
losing our share—and it should be a 
large one—of the better students. 


The competition for brains today 
borders on the fierce. We—and I speak 
now of Oregon—can no longer take it 
for granted, as we long have done, that 
more than half of our majors are going 
to be among the top 20% of the stu- 
dent body as measured by achievement 
and intelligence scores. We—and now 
I speak more broadly again—have al- 
ways assumed, I think, that a journal- 
ism major was likely to be, ergo, a 
bright kid. Many—perhaps most—still 
are, and this is as it should be, but if 
you haven’t noticed it already let this 
put you on guard that you’re going to 
get stiff competition for these brainy 
ones from other teaching areas on your 
campus. Their weapons of persuasion 
include prestige and money, often in 
terms that we can’t match. More evi- 
dence is needed before we hit the panic 
button, but this bears watching. 


Proposition 3. With journalism en- 
rollment virtually at a standstill, the 
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field of journalism itself—or communi- 
cations if you prefer—has expanded 
greatly in recent years. 

Taking all its parts together, the 
communications industry is far bigger, 
more varied and versatile than it was 
in 1948. Look at some of the changes: 

—The colossus of television has ex- 
ploded into its awesome size in little 
more than a decade. 

—Radio, laid out for quiet burial 10 
years ago, threw the lid off its coffin 
and is more ubiquitous today than ever 
before. Other adjectives could be ap- 
plied to it, but moribund is not one. 

—New house organs, trade publica- 
tions and other forms of the specialized 
magazine have been founded by the 
score. 

—Advertising continues to burgeon, 
as does public relations. 

—Opportunities for journalism grad- 
uates in teaching, in research and in 
government service are greater than 
ever. 

And the newspaper, though certainly 
not expanding in the manner of these 
others, remains firmly anchored on 
bedrock as the foundation stone-of the 
entire journalistic structure, big enough 
and vital enough to absorb all our 
graduates and then some if it had first 
claim on them, which it hasn’t. 

At this point we might just as well 
face up to the fact that the inability of 
journalism schools (again in the broad 
and inclusive sense) to meet the per- 
sonnel needs of the media hasn’t slowed 
the media down noticeably. 

We are not now supplying and never 
have supplied the personnel which tele- 
vision needs to do an even adequate job 
of news presentation, to name but one 
facet of TV’s total commitment. But 
television did not stand still and wait 
for us to produce these people. It went 
ahead and found them somewhere, any- 
where, and plunged on. 

Practically all of the decade’s new 
radio stations, to say nothing of the 
older ones, broadcast news and sell ad- 
vertising time, and the scarcity of jour- 
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nalism graduates for these jobs has been 
no bar to expansion. The magazine 
field—general and specialized—also has 
been finding its personnel wherever it 
could, as have advertising and public 
relations. If the employers in these 
fields have felt themselves seriously 
handicapped by the scarcity of journal- 
ism graduates, they have suffered 
largely in silence. 

As for newspapers, they are our best 
and most loyal friends—or would like 
to be—when it comes to the employ- 
ment of our graduates, particularly the 
smaller and medium-sized papers. But 
they too, often as not, finding that we 
have no one to send them, turn else- 
where and get on with the job. This 
loyalty and attachment is true of many 
large metropolitan newspapers toc, of 
course, but a disquietingly large num- 
ber of the country’s biggest and best 
dailies seemingly couldn’t care less 
about the shortage of journalism school 
products. The really big and really good 
ones which have shown tangible evi- 
dence of serious concern could be 
counted on one’s fingers. By virtue of 
their location or their prestige, or both, 
many of the top-rung dailies have no 
personnel recruitment problem to speak 
of and they remain calm in the face of 
the problem of others. 

The positions in all media repre- 
sented by the difference between the 
number of journalism graduates avail- 
able and the number of jobs open— 
and there are thousands of such posi- 
tions—have been filled and continue to 
be filled by young men and women 
who never took a journalism course in 
their lives, to say nothing of having 
majored in the field. Indeed, a sub- 
stantial number are not college gradu- 
ates. Many of these young people are 
very bright, well-educated and endowed 
with talents which make them “natu- 
rals” for journalistic occupations, and 
certainly none of us would gainsay 
their right to seek this type of employ- 
ment nor the right of their employers 
to hire them. 
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The point is, however, that they ap- 
parently find the lack of professional 
education to be no bar or handicap. 
Moreover, and this is a little harder to 
get down, their employers in consider- 
able number, however much they may 
verbally deplore the shortage of journal- 
ism graduates, seem content to live 
with the situation. 


One can understand and excuse the 
employe who enters journalistic work 
with inadequate or irrelevant prepara: 
tion and makes a go of it more readily 
than one can condone the employment 
policy which accepts, even invites, this 
appallingly casual and wasteful process 
of personnel recruitment and training. 


It is possible of course to run a 
newspaper, a radio station or an adver- 
tising agency with people who learned 
all they know about their work through 
on-the-job training, which is often little 
better than trial-and-error. Possible, 
yes, but this is not the way it should be 
done. Readers, listeners, consumers— 
society itself—deserve better; more im- 
portant, need better. 


Proposition 4. The implications of 
the situation thus far described are ex- 
tremely serious—to us in AEJ, to the 
media we seek to serve, and to the so- 
ciety which these media, in turn, must 
serve to the utmost of their potential if 
it is to survive. 


Our own health and welfare, aca- 
demically speaking, is the least impor- 
tant factor. Dedicated as I am to jour- 
nalism education, I wouldn’t lift a 
finger to prevent the liquidation of ev- 
ery journalism school and department 
in the country if I thought that without 
them the basic media of information, 
interpretation and opinion imperative 
to the continued functioning of our 
social system would always attract to 
their staffs the intelligent, well-edu- 
cated, perceptive and dedicated men 
and women they must have if they are 
to do what they must do. 


But I don’t believe this for a minute! 
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Nobody here disputes the fact that 
good journalists of any and all varieties 
can come out of almost any kind of a 
college background, or out of no col- 
lege at all, for that matter. But it is 
foolish to suppose that enough of them 
always will, and it makes even less 
sense to argue that this is the method 
that should be depended upon. It’s hap- 
hazard, uncertain and inefficient. 


It has been well demonstrated now, 
to all but the most dedicated diehards, 
that a young man need not sacrifice a 
liberal education to major in journal- 
ism. Indeed, he is likely to get a more 
truly liberal, significantly broader edu- 
cation in this way than through some 
of the departmental majors that purport 
to comprise a liberal arts program. 


Journalism students, as we all know, 
customarily invest as much as 80% of 
their college credit hours in courses out- 
side the journalism curriculum. Few, if 
any, other departments and none of the 
professional schools are so unbegrudg- 
ing of their charges’ time, so free from 
jealousy of the blandishments of other 
disciplines, so ready to acknowledge 
that other shops in the academic bazaar 
may have wares worth inspecting. And 
this is not all. There is growing recog- 
nition of the liberal-education values of 
journalism courses themselves. Take 
any definition of liberal arts you can 
find—any definition that is serious, that 
is, and not constructed to satisfy a 
caprice or reinforce a prejudice—and 
see if its requirements are not met by 
three-fourths of the courses in the jour- 
nalism catalog. How could they be less 
since, as A. L. Higginbotham of Ne- 
vada said in a talk on this subject last 
April, “The practice of journalism it- 
self is a liberal art in action.”? 


Proposition 5. We in journalism edu- 
cation must get off the defensive and go 
on the offensive. 


We have not been aggressive enough, 
positive enough, militant enough if you 
will, in the espousal of our beliefs and 
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the carrying forward of our work. We 
have been too defensive, too passive, 
too submissive. We lack the zeal that 
many of our predecessors must have 
had, else how could journalism educa- 
tion have been established so solidly 
and spread so rapidly as it did in rough- 
ly the first 25 years of the century? 

This thought has been swelling in 
my mind for several years and it came 
to a head at the 1960 AEJ convention 
when L. J. Hortin of Ohio rose up and 
declared, “I’m getting tired of saying 
‘Excuse me for living.’ ” 

To this I’m happy to echo, “Me too!” 


Proposition 6. We, the journalism 
teachers and administrators, cannot by 
ourselves bring journalism education to 
its full potential, but we must spark the 
drive. 


We can no more do the job by our- 
selves, unaided by the media, than 
could the clergy, for instance, bring 
about a spiritual revival in the land ali 
by itself without the support and the 
driving force of something vastly big- 
ger. 


Proposition 7. The ultimate fate of 
journalism education rests with two 
classes of decision-makers, which we 
can influence to some extent but can- 
not control: 1) the governing bodies 
and top administrators of higher edu- 
cation and 2) the owners, managers and 
other key executives of the communica- 
tions industry. 


I would add that the decision rests 
more with the latter than with the for- 
mer group. If the publishers of our 
leading newspapers and magazines, and 
their top editors and managers, if the 
owners and chief executives of our 
broadcasting networks and independent 
outlets, if those who direct the bell- 
wether advertising agencies, and if oth- 
ers who own, control and manage any 
significant aspect of journalistic enter- 
prise really want quality, along with 
quantity, in journalism education, they 
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will get it. They will get it because re- 
gents and presidents will listen to them. 

I once heard the president of a dis- 
tinguished and famous university asked 
by a visiting journalism professor: 
“Does it concern you that the colleges 
and universities of this state do not even 
begin to supply the personnel needs of 
its newspapers?” His answer was, “Not 
particularly.” 

What might his answer have been, I 
wonder, if he had been told, not once 
but many times by the state’s leading 
publishers and editors that they badly 
needed qualified young editorial, adver- 
tising and managerial staff members 
and that they wanted to help his univer- 
sity attract and educate them? 


I am not advocating that publishers 
gang up and descend upon college 
presidents. Leave such pressure tactics 
to alumni who want to get rid of the 
football coach. But nothing could be 
more effective in the strengthening and 
improvement of journalism education 
than a mounting chorus of concern and 
interest by ownership and management 
in the strength and quality of the jour- 
nalism or communications programs of 
the nation’s colleges and universities. 


@ IT WOULD BE BOTH UNJUST AND IN- 
accurate to leave the matter on this 
note. There is a brighter chapter in the 


story and one doesn’t need a magnify- - 


ing glass to find it. Let me close with 
quick reference to just four examples 
of some recent developments on the 
encouraging side. 


First I would mention, and would 
commend those responsible for awak- 
ening interest in journalism education 
by the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. The ANPA is expressing 
its concern and support in various ways. 
Its current advertising campaign in be- 
half of careers in journalism is a 
graphic and convincing demonstration 
of this new and most welcome mani- 
festation of interest. 


My second illustration, and again 
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commendation accompanies the cita- 
tion, is the boldly imaginative and ag- 
gressively executed work of the Wail 
Street Journal through its Newspaper 
Fund, Inc. The Newspaper Fund’s pro- 
gram of scholarships, fellowships and 
special seminars for high school jour- 
nalism teachers is only well begun but 
already there is abundant evidence of 
its success. Time doesn’t permit a de- 
tailed account of this generously-fi- 
nanced (a quarter-million dollars this 
year) undertaking but schools of jour- 
nalism are well acquainted with it. Per- 
haps you will agree with my tentative 
judgment of it as potentially one of the 
most significant developments in the 
history of journalism education. 


A third example is found in the 
Hearst Foundation’s writing contests 
for journalism students. This plan has 
been in operation only one year and 
an assessment would be premature. But 
the sponsors are well pleased with re- 
sults to date and are continuing a sec- 
ond year. In spirit and motivation it 
serves aptly to illustrate the point. 


Finally, and with some hesitation and 
self-consciousness because it concerns 
my own state and school, I cite the new 
scholarship program of the Oregon 
Newspaper Publishers Association. It is 
built around a plan that is simple, pain- 
less and completely voluntary for the 
participants. Proposed at the annual 
convention of the ONPA last winter by 
the School of Journalism, the plan of- 
fered members an easy way to support 
a scholarship program that, by bearing 
the ONPA name, would serve to show 
young prospective journalists (anc the 
public at large) that the newspapers of 
Oregon are interested—tangibly so—in 
the professional education of their fu- 
ture staff members. 


ONPA members were invited to sign 
a card authorizing their central office to 
bill them for a stipulated amount, a 
modest amount in all cases, each year, 
or quarter, along with their regular dues 
statement. This money was to be ear- 
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marked for the ONPA Journalism 
Scholarship Fund. Each member was 
given the opportunity: 1) of signing or 
not signing; 2) of naming the amount 
he wanted to give; and 3) of terminat- 
ing his participation at any time, simply 
by giving notice. 

The response surpassed our most op- 
timistic expectations. Already 14 dailies, 
37 weeklies and 11 associate members 
of ONPA have pledged a total of 
$1,270 annually to this fund, making 
possible the awarding of three $200 
scholarships and four at $100. The plan 
lends itself to adoption or adaptation in 
other states. 

With these illustrations of forward 
movement to relieve somewhat the 
more somber tone of my message, I 
close, cherishing the conviction that my 
seven propositions touch upon some, 
certainly not all, of the basic realities 
of our profession today. 

If I have sounded pessimistic, this 
was not my intention, for I am not 


gloomy about the future, either of jour- 
nalism or of education for journalism. 
Neither am I unreservedly sanguine. 

I think our first and constant obliga- 
tion is to be coldly honest with our- 
selves. I have tried to make this a con- 
tribution to that end. 


YW ALL THAT I HAVE SAID HAS RESTED 
on a basic assumption which has not 
here come under question. My neglect 
of questioning it in this address is 
based on the further assumption that 
the first assumption is always under 
question. It is that we in journalism 
education are doing our best and will 
continue to do so, and that our best 
represents teaching and research of 
such calibre and quality as to merit the 
kind of support we must receive from 
the media and from administration if 
our work is to achieve its potential. 


This is the part that is up to us, and 
it is the individual responsibility of 
each of us. Administrators have a large 
obligation too in the discharge of their 
responsibilities in making staff additions 
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and replacements. It is for them to in- 
sist on the highest possible standards 
not only in staffing but in matters of 
curricular policy as well. 


In the discharge of our own obliga- 
tions each of us will presumably be 
directed largely according to how we 
see our own role. I had a friend, a dis- 
tinguished Canadian lawyer and public 
servant, who dedicated the last years of 
his life to the cause of world peace. He 
used to tell me that the greatest power 
for the advancement of this cause, the 
greatest hope, lay with the journalists 
of the western world and of the United 
States in particular. He believed this, 
explicitly and literally, did this intelli- 
gent and learned man. 

While I might not pinpoint the mat- 
ter so precisely, I do believe with all 
my heart and mind that the best hope, 
if not the only hope, for the avoidance 
of ultimate disaster lies in the widest 
possible dissemination of information 
and its wisest possible interpretation. 

By what means of communication 
this is done is of little consequence so 
long as it is done, but it is beyond ques- 
tion that journalistic communication 
now carries the brunt of the responsi- 
bility, and there is no doubt in my mind 
that it will continue to do so. 

No one can foretell whether journal- 
ism and journalists will succeed or fail 
in the task and whether the family of 
man will continue to flourish or will 
cover the earth with its radioactive 
ashes. All I can say is that I’m sure the 
chances of success or failure will in- 
crease or decrease in relation to the 
level of intelligence, knowledge, ‘talent 
and sense of ethics that will characterize 
the journalistic media in our time and 
beyond. 

It is my deep conviction that the 
best hope of achieving the necessary 
high level of these qualities is to be 
found in the professional direction to 
careers that we are prepared to offer 
and the total educational experience we 
are capable of providing. 











Educating Communicators 
of Specialized Subjects 


BY J. BEN LIEBERMAN 
AND PENN T. KIMBALL* 


To meet the demands of society, the professional communicator 
needs not only a high level of proficiency in at least one special- 
ized field of knowledge, but also a basic knowledge of the com- 
munication complex, an understanding of inter-realtionships of 
institutions in society, and a grasp of communicator skills. 





Y> OBVIOUSLY, THE NEED IS GROWING 
for more and better communication— 
especially in the mass media—of spe- 
cialized subjects such as economics, 
science, political affairs and mental 
health. Obviously also, the need is be- 
ing met increasingly. But is it being 
met at the educational level efficiently 
enough to provide the great numbers of 
qualified specialist-subject writers who 
will be demanded in the years abead? 

There is reason to fear that present 
educational techniques are not ade- 
quate. For one thing, the very fact that 
new specialties are growing and requir- 
ing specialized training of communica- 
tors is self-defeating. The present ten- 
dency is to offer communicators-to-be 
content courses in the various special- 
ized disciplines, but of less scope than 
would be required of the full-blown 
specialists. One result is an increasing 
proliferation of “special programs” in a 
large list of specialized subjects. 


*The authors are professors at the Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia University. When 
this research was done, under a grant from the 
Clapp and Poliak Foundation, Dr. Lieberman 
was on the faculty of Columbia’s Graduate School 
of Business. An experimental program in special- 
ized re g (or education) was inaugurated at 
the School of Journalism in the Fall of 1961 un- 
der a grant from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. 


‘More importantly, there is a sus- 
picion that the order of complexity and 
interrelation of the specialties is getting 
beyond any simplistic, separate ap- 
proaches to each subject. Perhaps all of 
these special fields are but related parts 
of some larger phenomenon which 
needs reporting, and which puts each 
specialty into perspective. 

A research project was undertaken to 
explore this possibility, starting with the 
reporting of financial, economic and 
business subjects, and the results are 
reported in this article. In summary: a 
broader perspective was found, and 
with it some major new implications 
for the teaching of specialized subjects 
to communicators. 

The basis of this broader approach 
is substantially as follows: 

1) The communication of informa- 
tion, “hard news” and understanding 
about such specialized activities as eco- 
nomics and science involves a whole 
apparatus or “communication com- 
plex” of researchers, administrators, 
publicists and institutions in addition to 
a variety of media at every level from 
the highly-professional conference to 
the tabloid newspaper. 

2) To try to achieve communication 
in any one specialized field alone, and 
at any one level of the communication 
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complex only, is like trying to change 
the traffic flow of just one street in a 
crowded city. Each specialty is in itself 
a constellation of sub-specialties that 
complicate communication even among 
the experts. Each specialty must be re- 
lated meaningfully to all other special- 
ties and to the total social context. In 
reporting specialized news the matter 
must be allowed or made to permeate 
the entire communication complex, or 
else the effort of persons involved in 
communicating a given specialty not 
only will fail but will endanger the 
whole by causing a distorted and partial 
emphasis. 

3) This approach suggests that the 
development of better communications 
throughout a number of specialized 
fields is perhaps as dependent upon the 
process of specialized reporting—prop- 
erly understood and developed under 
new kinds of training programs—as 
upon the prior accumulation of specific 
information in one or more specialized 
disciplines. Further, it suggests that 
there is also need for a generalized, in- 
tegrative kind of knowledge and under- 
standing as a context or framework for 
any specialized knowledge. The success 
of many writers in interpreting develop- 
ments in fields they never anticipated 
covering lends credence to the hypoth- 
esis that knowing how to go about the 
job and seeing its broader implications, 
if only intuitively, are crucial elements. 
Lack of these elements can make the 
most gifted and knowledgeable special- 
ist completely inarticulate when it 
comes to communicating to an audi- 
ence outside his own specialty. 

4) The educational problem, there- 
fore, becomes a combination of activi- 
ties to: 

a) Delineate the functional commu- 
nication complex by which the special- 
ized subjects actually permeate the gen- 
eral (public) consciousness and affect 
the democratic process—as well as 
serve the trans-disciplinary and general- 
ist functions of helping to create new 
knowledge and understanding. 
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b) Formulate an educational pro- 
gram for the writers, editors, publishers 
and information officers (i.e., govern- 
ment or industrial public relation per- 
sonnel) involved in this communication 
complex at the various levels, both in 
terms of developing the general knowl- 
edge and skills required and in terms of 
a particular special field of interest 
(e.g., business and financial informa- 
tion). 

The implications of these findings 
are detailed in the main body of this 
article. 


THE PURPOSES OF ACHIEVING THE 
COMMUNICATION OF SPECIALIZED 
INFORMATION 


By a series of interviews with indi- 
viduals directly concerned with the 
problem of communicating information 
in the business-economic-financial fieid, 
2d by the research team’s own experi- 
ence in the subject, it was first estab- 
lished that a quite consistent set of pur- 
poses seemed to be involved in the de- 
sire to achieve such communication: 

1) Economic information is of direct 
importance to all persons, and their 
knowing about it will (in a democracy) 
help shape economic developments to 
their interest. 

2) Our domestic public affairs more 
and more center around considerations 
that are financial and economic (e.g., 
the national budget), and an apprecia- 
tion of these factors is involved in a 
vital portion of the daily flow of news. 

3) World affairs, moreover, increas- 
ingly control our future; for the United 
States to act wisely in its foreign policy, 
all the public must understand eco- 
nomic factors—since they directly af- 
fect world problems. 

4) An individual cannot understand 
his local, national or world responsibili- 
ties, and thus act wisely himself, if he 
is an economic illiterate. 

5) The field of economics is thus of 
such importance that efforts must be 
made to attract highly qualified new 
people to the specialty, and effective 
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communication of information about 
economics will in turn stimulate interest 
and help achieve this recruitment. 

6) There is a need to educate better 
the economic specialists themselves, in 
new economic ideas and findings, and 
the general spread of such information 
helps in this educational process. 

7) Private organizations (such as 
corporations) and specialists in other 
fields make decisions which involve the 
specialty of economics, and they can do 
this better if they have better under- 
standing and knowledge of economics. 

It was a hypothesis of the first phase 
of the research that every specialty 
might include virtually the same list of 
purposes, and that, in fact, simply by 
substituting the word “education” or 
“science” or “health” for “economics,” 
each specialist could make the same 
statement of purpose, almost word for 
word, as that outlined above. 

This hypothesis was tested by a series 
of interviews with specialists in a vari- 
ety of major fields—education, mental 
health, international affairs, law, physics 
—and corroborated by their statements 
concerning their own fields of endeavor. 
Each specialist attached a high priority 
to the need for better communication of 
his particular specialty—and for ap- 
proximately identical reasons. 

It is not the case, obviously, that the 
reasons are sound for only one of these 
specialties, and unsound in regard to 
the others. The position of each is cor- 
rect. Each specialty is important to ail 
persons and to society; knowledge and 
understanding of each specialty does 
contribute to the democratic process; 
each field does need good recruits. And 
so forth. 

Yet under present unilateral ap- 
proaches to the problems of each spe- 


cialty, the methods in substance amount. 


to the competition of one specialty 
against another—for public attention, 
for the services of talented recruits, etc. 
No solution which simply perpetuates 
this kind of competition, which tries to 
divine the relative importance of one 
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specialty to others in a dynamic society, 
or which functions merely to sharpen 
the ability of one set of specialists to 
compete more advantageously, can be 
said to be a responsible answer—if all 
the specialties are important to the 
proper functioning of our society. 

The valleys and peaks in the educa- 
tional attention given to science during 
the past 25 years, for example, have 
had myriad effects not only on scientific 
progress, but also on the money and 
effort available to other crucial areas of 
learning. As attention focused upon 
science, non-scientific specialties some- 
times lost ground. As the supply and 
demand for talents shift among various 
specialties, flexibility and occupational 
mobility are important elements to a 
free system. Nowhere is such flexibility 
more necessary than in the media of 
communication which cannot support a 
full-time reporter for every specialty. 

Thus there is need for a multilateral 
approach as a fundamental prerequisite 
to developing the communication proc- 
ess for any single specialty, such as 
economics, at any given moment in our 
constantly evolving society. ~ 


THE PROBLEM AS DEFINED BY PRESENT 
LIMITATIONS OF THE COMMUNICATION 
PROCESS 


Again by interviews and by direct 
experience of the research team, it is 
possible to provide a general list of 
shortcomings and difficulties in the 
communication of specialized informa- 
tion (as seen from the position of the 
specialist concerned or the mass media, 
as the case may be). For the purposes 
here, it was not necessary to attempt an 
evaluation of relative importance in 
this list, nor to make it exhaustive. 
However, it includes both general and 
specific items to make it indicative: 

1) The mass media are constantly 
under fire from the intelligentsia for de- 
voting too much attention to entertain- 
ment and trivia and insufficient space 
and air time to substantive news of 
deeper import. 
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2) Corporate managements are hav- 
ing trouble finding or creating general- 
ists for their top jobs—i.e., people who 
have learned enough understanding of 
a generalized nature, importantly in- 
cluding a grasp of communication proc- 
esses—to make and effect broad deci- 
sions in the corporations’ total context. 

3) Government not only has the 
same communication problems as busi- 
ness, but the same need of generalists. 
Choices that must be evaluated and 
communicated in the general interest 
are more and more being shaped by 
specialists of various types. The rivalry 
of specialists in just one field (e.g., the 
scientists and military officers involved 
in weaponry) has created grave com- 
munication problems. 

4) There is such a plethora of com- 
munication of specific items—so much 
professional literature and so many 
publications in any particular field, 
much less all the fields combined—that 
the conscientious specialist, much less a 
citizen trying to encompass the whole 
im order to make rational decisions, is 

ost completely inundated. Thus im- 
_ «tant new information is either hope- 
lessly drowned or diluted almost be- 
yond use in the flood of words. 


5) Specialists become so immersed in 
the jargon and perspectives of their 
specialty that they are unable to com- 
municate across to other fields (and 
some would say even within their own 
field). 


6) Specialists are chronically dissatis- 
fied with public knowledge of their 
fields, and believe the mass media do 
an inadequate job. 


7) Specialists also believe education 
does an inadequate job in equipping 
others to comprehend their specialty. 

8) The assumption by public rela- 
tions personnel of the role of “commu- 
nicators” for specialized areas distresses 
many persons, particularly specialists, 
who believe this implies an incompe- 
tent dissemination of oversimplified or 
distorted interpretations. 
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9) Reporters are increasingly de- 
pendent upon handouts and press re- 
leases, thus abdicating their responsi- 
bility to dig for the true instead of 
merely accepting the predigested. 


10) Editors are prone to dismiss 
meaningful communication as “dull” 
and lacking in appeal to a general audi- 
ence. The specialized subjects are ad- 
mittedly complex and difficult for a 
layman to understand, and editors 
“simply assume” that the readers won't 
even read complicated subjects. 


11) The requirements of the mass 
media emphasize conflict and negative 
developments, rather than the reporting 
of slow, uneventful growth in construc- 
tive directions. 


12) There are very, very few trained 
communicators who know enough about 
the specialized subjects to translate 
them accurately into popular terms and 
simple understandable language. Partly 
this is lack of good men, partly the de- 
ficiency of training, partly the misuse 
by media of the good men they do 
have. 


13) The specialists don’t know enough 
about communication and the effects of 
their communication on public opinion 
and public policy to help the mass 
media do a proper job. 


14) More specifically, specialists 
don’t see their relationship to other 
specialties, and thus can’t help the me- 
dia develop a total perspective. 


15) Whether rightly or wrongly, se- 
curity factors impose various levels of 
secrecy in different fields (military, 
governmental, corporate) to stifle ele- 
ments of the communication process 
and, more importantly, the substantive 
matter, so that much that is released 
must be distrusted in view of the un- 
doubtedly important material withheld. 


16) In anything they know about in 
detail personally, specialists tend to be- 
lieve the press is thoroughly inaccurate. 
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INFERENCES FOR TRAINING IN 
SPECIALIZED REPORTING 


Two rather clear inferences emerge 
from the analysis of the problem: 

1) The proper training of specialist 
reporters and editors—for whatever 
field—involves considerably more than 
present techniques encompass or en- 
visage. 

2) There is need and opportunity for 
a major attack on the problem of com- 
municating specialized information, as 
one whole at all levels, and the proper 
development of a program to achieve 
this will best serve the need of provid- 
ing trained personnel for handling any 
one of the specialties (such as business 
reporting). 

The remainder of this report deals 
with specific suggestions for meeting 
the problem as just described. 

In brief, the import of this research 
project is that there is a qualitative dif- 
ference between preparing students for 
routine positions in the mass media and 
preparing them for the great variety of 
positions involved in the communica- 
tion complex which deal with the spe- 
cialized substantive matters that serve 
and determine the course of society 
(including certain positions on the mass 
media among those required in this 
communication complex). 


A “Generalist” Approach Is Indicated 


Quite aside from the question of 
whether the usual specialist approach 
really does adequately or efficiently 
train the communicator-specialist, three 
considerations suggest the difficulty with 
the present approach to communication 
education: 

1) The number and variety of dif- 
ferent communication media, channels, 
techniques, tools and jobs is so great, 
and their specific operations so intri- 
cate, that it would be hopeless to cover 
more than a few. (For instance, it 
takes the major resources of most jour- 
nalism schools now to cover just one, 
the daily press.) 
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2) The number of special fields of 
knowledge involved, and the various 
levels and types of application of the 
knowledge, make it hopeless to train 
“pure” specialists in more than a few 
of such fields. 


3) As a practical matter, persons 
move about freely in the communica- 
tion complex, and specialists often do 
not practice what they were particularly 
trained for. This flexibility of person- 
nel in communication careers is one of 
the attractions of such careers. 


The “generalist” approach would de- 
velop responsible, trained personnel 
who were broad in both 1) understand- 
ing of the communication complex and 
the communication processes per se 
and 2) understanding of the fabric and 
processes of society, in terms of its 
needs and uses of knowledge, and with 
a sense for the dynamic processes, 
built on an undergraduate education 
normally in the liberal arts. 

In addition—and importantly—each 
student could be required to develop a 
specialty in one of the substantive 
fields. This would be accomplished by 
programs directly tailored to serve a 
communicative purpose as distinct from 
a scholarly or practicing specialist 
purpose. 

Thus, the students would be equipped 
to start in a special job in one segment 
of the communication complex, and 
would have enough breadth to advance 
into a top generalist position. Their 
major contribution to society would be 
the ability to make the whole commu- 
nication process work whereby different 
kinds of knowledge are brought to- 
gether into fruitful decisions by the 
day-to-day democratic process of a so- 
ciety at work, as well as by the process 
of the ballot box. 


The Purposes of the New Curriculum 


The approach suggested would in- 
volve a curriculum aimed at the fol- 
lowing broad objectives: 

1) To train responsible men and 
women to help translate the complexi- 
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ties of modern society into workable 
public intelligence, to create a mean- 
ingful and true picture of the world for 
those who have to live and make de- 
cisions in it, and specifically to provide 
the base of full information for demo- 
cratic process—working at all levels in 
all communication media, in govern- 
ment, industry, and other institutions. 

2) To meet the demands for pro- 
viding persons capable of functioning 
in the various specialties—doing it in 
a more meaningful way than is pos- 
sible under present concepis, and avoid- 
ing the dangers of unduly emphasizing 
certain specialties and thus distorting 
and disrupting the balance of the total 
dynamic of society. 

3) To develop research and experi- 
ence (on the part of the faculty) in 
the generalist processes, since the com- 
municator is the generalist par excel- 
lence when he does his full job respon- 
sibly and creatively. (This is consid- 
ered an increasingly important matter 
as specialization creates continuously 
greater complexity which must some- 
how be comprehended and managed by 
generalists on behalf of the whole of 
society.) 

4) To provide a new and broader 
base for research and scholarship in all 
the disciplines related to the communi- 
cation of knowledge and understanding 
for continuing liaison among scholars 
and those private and public organiza- 
tions engaged in communication activi- 
ties. 

The Course of Instruction 


To prepare responsible “generalists” 
capable of communicating the special- 
ized content of current knowledge and 
events involves a number of considera- 
tions: 

1) The translation of concepts for- 
mulated in the specialized languages of 
various disciplines into the vocabul 
and grasp of the general public—and 
to do so without distortion to original 
meanings—is a crucial element in the 
communication process under scrutiny 
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here. This is not always merely a mat- 
ter of written imagery. A coniprehen- 
sion of charts, graphics, tables, etc., 
and how to use visual materials effec- 
tively is one of the more neglected 
phases of education for communication. 
In the communication of specialties, 
the utilization of the full range of sym- 
bolic devices is required. Unfortunately, 
also, there is too often a question of 
mastery of basic language skills, the 
ability to write clear, straightforward 
English. Judging by the liberal arts 
graduates of even our foremost colleges 
and universities, the B.A. degree is no 
guarantee of even the simplest com- 
munication skills. It is possible that 
new teaching methods and further ex- 
perimentation with writing laboratories 
are required to solve this vexing prob- 
lem. 

2) The problem of identifying where 
and when specialized knowledge needs 
to be transmitted or might make a con- 
tribution to better understanding of the 
normal run of general news is in itself 
an ability that requires patterns of in- 
struction designed to that end. Most al- 
legedly superficial coverage is not rec- 
ognized by the writer as superficial 
when he is setting it down. Traditional 
teaching methods—lecturer/ listeners or 
seminar discussion—are not particu- 
larly well adapted to developing some 
sides of the critical process. Workshops, 
role-playing situations, perhaps totally 
new techniques, need to be worked out. 

3) The ability to converse or work 
with specialists on a basis of mutual 
respect is perhaps the key characteristic 
of those reporters who ate now cover- 
inz specialized beats with success, or 
serving specialist organizations as in- 
formation officers, etc. The specialist- 
generalist relationship requires a special — 
methodology of its own, the purpose of 
which is quite different, for example, 
from that of the Ph.D. seminar. 

4) How to find relevant material in 
a specialized subject almost always is 
far more important than the communi- 
cator’s individual storehouse of infor- 
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mation. This capacity for search en- 
compasses an understanding of the 
communication complex in all special- 
ties, because the very first problem may 
be where to start asking questions. The 
ability to probe any area of complexity 
requires a grasp of the objective ap- 
proach to knowledge as a_ general 
principle. 

5) An understanding of how to use 
the resources of a particular commu- 
nity to achieve perspective about a 
specialized subject is indispensable to 
the practice of such communication. 
Bringing these resources to bear upon 
the general policy problems of the com- 
munity is one of the chief needs of the 
local communication complex. Train- 
ing in this form of “policy research” — 
as opposed to research for purely aca- 
demic ends—should be part of the 
communication curriculum. 

6) And fundamentally, of course, 
all the above rests on a solid founda- 
tion of generalized knowledge—not 
simply separate chunks of subjects, but 
an integrated understanding of the con- 
text of our times and each of the spe- 
cialties in terms of the others. 

Obviously, a whole new curriculum 
cannot be tossed off casually. The func- 
tions outlined above suggest the ap- 
proach that would be required of any 
set of courses seeking to train men and 
women to process specialized informa- 
tion and interpret the complexities of 
today’s news. 

Education for journalism has been 
caught up in a debate between those 
advocating the so-called “trade-school” 
approach (heavy emphasis on news- 
paper practices) and those advocating 
the so-called “mass communication” 
approach (heavy emphasis on the be- 
havioral sciences). Actually, neither of 
these approaches is adequate to the 
tasks set forth in this paper, although 
some of the elements involved in each 
are indispensable. The newspaper form 
happens to be an excellent teaching de- 
vice, for example, for developing com- 
munication ability under pressure, the 
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pressure of deadlines, the pressure of 
changing events, the pressure of mak- 
ing things clear and accurate. Under- 
standing of human motivations, social 
settings or cultural influences, on the 
other hand, is a necessary component 
of what is often referred to as “objec- 
tive” reporting—meaning reporting that 
takes account of potential bias as con- 
scientiously as possible. 

And at the same time, there are still 
some who argue that all techniques or 
even understanding of communication 
per se is wrong since all that is needed 
is knowledge of substantive specialties 
(economics, history, etc.). 

The position here is that what is 
needed—and possible—is a new way 
which avoids the difficulties of deciding 
between methods or substance, using 
both in combination. The melding of 
these existing approaches into a synthe- 
sizing approach might enable educatiou 
for journalism and/or communication 
to achieve a necessary breakthrough 
(perhaps “breakout” is the better 
term). 

In sum, the curriculum to meet the 
full communication needs of our society 
involves the recognition that the report- 
ing of specialized information (e.g., 
business and finance) is not simply a 
matter of developing standard commu- 
nication skills and training reporters to 
deal with top specialists and publish 
their statements in the mass media. 
Rather, this curriculum will have to 
include at least four basic elements: 

1) As a practical matter, ¢). profes- 
sional communicator will have to find 
at least a starting place vocationally 
within a particular special subject-mat- 
ter field. Moreover, he will get a more 
tangible educational experience if the 
more generalized parts of the curricu- 
lum are integrated with a demanding 
level of proficiency in at least one spe- 
cialized field per se (e.g., business and 
finance). 

2) Just as important'y the profes- 
sional communicator must ‘ave a basic 
knowledge and understanding of the 
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full range and workings of the commu- 
nication complex—as opposed to the 
journeyman who is limited to the tech- 
niques of a single medium. 

3) He must equally be educated to 
understand the inter-relationship of the 
various institutions and specialized dis- 
ciplines of society and how the com- 
munication complex provides the dy- 
namics for bringing this about. The 
professional communicator needs to be 
made alive to the contextual framework 
of the subject he is covering; he must 
see things in a total and working con- 
text. 

4) The ability to use the above sub- 
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stantive knowledge and understanding 
requires the acquisition of what might 
be called generalist communicator 
skills, above and beyond the standard 
communication skills. This is a matter 
of teaching a full range of advanced 
communication techniques that will en- 
able the professional communicator sys- 
tematically to find and perceive indi- 
vidual facts and events in relationship 
to other parts and to the whole, then 
to relate such insights to the interests 
and needs of the audiences involved, 
and, finally, to take the overt actions 
which transform this information and 
ianderstanding into communication. 


a th - 





“There is corrosive irony in the fact that a big national magazine re- 
cently conducted a solemn inquiry into the nature of our national purpose. 
Six or seven eminent pundits participated in the symposium, the result was 
exactly nothing. The appalling inference is that we have no national pur- 
pose, or at least none that is generally agreed upon. If I thought that infer- 
ence inescapable, I should despair of the nation, but there is an alternative, 
quite as iogical. It is the inference that our pundits have succumbed to fear 
of taking the next step, probably because they could discover no powerful 
public opinion that consciously and persistently supports the national pur- 
pose. 

“For the fact is that since history began every great nation had had one 
and the same purpose. A few have pursued it intelligently, for a time, and, 
for that time, have flourished prodigiously. Most have pursued it stupidly 
and their stupidity has worked their early ruin. . . . 

“That purpose, cherished by every world power from Sumer and Akkad 
to Red China, has been the elimination of suicidal strife and the subjection 
of the world to the rule of law and order, to the end that the energies of 
all men might be united in common tasks. The task might be the preva- 
lence of the religion of the Prophet, or support of the metropolitan city in 
luxurious idleness, or some other empty folly, but its achievement was not 
consistent with the persistence of disorder. 

“Thus the establishment of world-wide order has been the immediate 
aim of every country that has made anything like a close approach to 
world-wide power. In every case that purpose has been defeated by the 
same error, the delusion that it can be achieved by physical force.”— 
GERALD W. JOHNSON, in Mellett Lecture at the University of North Caro- 
lina School of Journalism, October 4, 1961. 
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This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





The Effects of Bylines 
on Attitude Change 


WV) THE PRESENT RESEARCH WILL EX- 
amine two aspects of the byline—the 
attribution of a message to an author— 
as a determinant of attitude change 
through communications: a) whether 
the sheer presence of a byline leads to 
differential attitude change through a 
persuasive communication, and b) to 
what extent the location of the byline 
within the total message influences 
attitude change. 


A byline is traditionally awarded for 
an exceptional reporting performance 
or for the presumed importance of a 
particular writer or story. And it is 
generally assumed to be more than a 
mere elegance or reward. Spears and 
Lawshe believe that a byline “. . . car- 
ries authenticity and is thus of news 
value in itself.”* Similarly, Hyde main- 
tains that the byline is a significant in- 
dex of “credibility” of the newspaper.” 

Recently, the influence of the by- 
lined source has been examined in a 
number of exverimental settings. For 
example, Hovland and Weiss demon- 
strated that persuasive communications 
attributed to “trustworthy” sources pro- 
duced significantly more opinion change 
than identical messages attributed to 


1H. Spears and C. H. Lawshe, High School 
Journalism (New York: Macmillan, 1939). 

?Grant Hyde, Newspaper Reporting 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952). 
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“untrustworthy” sources.* Tannenbaum 
found that an individual’s attitudes to- 
ward both the source and topic of a 
message were significant determinants— 
both independently and interactively— 
of attitude change.‘ 


In these and other such studies, a 
comparison of the absence or presence 
of the source was not investigated. Fur- 
thermore, the identification of the 
source was apparent at the time of ex- 
posure to the message. Such identifica- 
tion is standard for newspapers and 
many publications, but others insert the 
identification in the body of the article. 
Still others, e.g., the New Yorker, do 
not identify the author until the end 
of the article. Thus, we may be inter- 
ested in examining the location of the 
byline within the content as well as its 
sheer presence. 


Both research questions were accom- 
modated in a single design. There were 
four experimental conditions: byline at 
the beginning of the story (BS); by- 
line near the middle of the message 
(SBS); byline at the end of the mes- 
sage (SB); and no byline (NB). There 
were three replications on topics: chem- 
ical warfare; a three-semester college 


°C. I. Hovland and W. Weiss, “The Influence 
of Source Credibility on Communication Effec- 
tiveness,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 15:635-50 
(1951). 

*Percy H. Tannenbaum, “Initial Attitude To- 
ward Source and Concept as Factors in Attitude 
Change Through Communication,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 20:413-25 (1956). 
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plan; and the American press. The 
three bylines were relatively high pres- 
tige sources—Thomas Gates, James 
Conant and Walter Lippmann, respec- 
tively—for the topics cited. The sources 
were further identified as to their rele- 
vance to the topics—e.g., “James Con- 
ant, president emeritus, Harvard Uni- 
versity.” 


Procedure 


Subjects were University of Wiscon- 
sin undergraduate students enrolled in 
education and sociology courses. Each 
subject read three persuasive commu- 
nications on different topics and with 
different byline conditions. The atti- 
tudes of the subjects toward the topics 
were determined with a set of four se- 
mantic differential scales (good-bad; 
valuable-worthless; important-unimpor- 
tant; wise-foolish) shown on the basis 
of previous factor analytic work to rep- 
resent a single evaluative or attitudinal 
factor.° Subjects were tested one week 


before and immediately after exposure 
to the communication. Factor change 
scores were computed and these con- 
stituted the main data for analysis. 


Results 


For purposes of the present paper, 
we will restrict the analysis to com- 
parisons between the experimental con- 
ditions. Table 1 presents the mean atti- 
tude change for each of these condi- 
tions. The various analyses designed to 
answer the two main questions—i.e., 
the effects of byline presence and of 
byline location—were conducted with 
appropriate non-parametric _ statistics 
(the Mann-Whitney U-test, and the 
Kruskal-Wallis analysis of variance®). 

The first analysis performed with re- 
spect to byline presence or absence con- 
sisted of comparing the BS + SBS + 
SB conditions with the NB condition. 


5C. Osgood, G. Suci and P. H. Tannenbaum, 
The Measurement of Meaning (Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1957). 

* Sidney Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1956). 
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TABLE | 


Mean Attitude Change 
(N/cell = 54) 


BS: 5.04 
SBS: 4.72 
SB: 3.06 
NB: 3.63 








This difference was not significant (p = 
.22). However, when we compare the 
BS condition alone, or the combined 
BS + SBS conditions, with NB, we 
find differences approaching significance 
(p = .06 in both cases). If we are 
willing to “stretch” things just a bit 
and accept the 6% level, the data sug- 
gest that the sheer presence of a byline 
does produce greater attitude change in 
the direction advocated by the message, 
but only when it appears at or near the 
beginning of the message. When it ap- 
pears at the end (SB condition), its ef- 
fect, if anything, is less than no byline 
at all, although the difference here was 
decidedly not significant (p = .38). 


Comparing across the three different 
byline locations (BS vs. SBS vs. SB), 
the significance level was again .06. 
However, subsequent analysis reveais 
that both the BS and SBS conditions 
produce significantly more attitude 
change than the SB condition (p = .01 
and p = .03, respectively). 


In general, then, althcugh we find no 
differences in the effects between the 
BS and SBS conditions, both are ap- 
parently superior to the SB and NB 
conditions, which do not differ between 
theinselves (i.e., Bs—=SBS > SB=NB). 
Thus, when a positive source is identi- 
fied with a persuasive message, the 
sooner that source is identified, the 
more attitude change it will induce. 


The critical factor here is, of course, 
not where the byline is located, but 
when the reader perceives it. Not al- 
ways does the reader’s order of percep- 
tion of the source—relative to the rest 
of the message—coincide with the or- 
der of presentation of the source. Often, 
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for example, when the identification is 
at the end of the message, the reader 
may select to look at it before he starts 
decoding the messaje proper. The re- 
verse, of course, is equally true—i.e., 
the reader may glance through the en- 
tire message and then look to the top 
for the byline. 

Several intriguing questions remain 
for further research. Is there a syste- 
matic and consistent relationship be- 
tween order of source perception and 
its effect on attitude change? Similarly, 
is there a significant interaction be- 
tween order of source identification and 
attitude toward that source? A reason- 
able hypothesis here is that when the 
source is a negative one, its influence—- 
again in terms of inducing change in 
the intended direction—may be en- 
hanced if it is perceived at the mes- 
sage’s termination rather than at its 
initiation. 

BRADLEY S. GREENBERG 
Institute for Communication Research 
Stanford University 

Percy H. TANNENBAUM 
Mass Communications Research Center 
University of Wisconsin 


Television and the Process 
of Cultural Change* 


@> THE RAPID GROWTH OF TELEVISION 
in the past decade is an example of the 
cultural change that is taking place in 
North American society. The adoption 
of this new mass medium has produced 
a cultural pattern of behavior in which 
activities that filled much of the time of 
people a generation earlier have been 
displaced by television viewing. If we 
consider the adoption of television as 
an example of the process of cultural 
change, rather than as a cause of cul- 
tural change (which it may be also), 
then we can better answer questions 


*A somewhat expanded earlier version of this 
paper was presented at the Association for Edu- 
cation in Journalism meetings, Pennsylvania State 
University, August 1960. 
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about why people view television and 
what functions television serves. 

An analysis of the similarities and 
differences between the behavior of 
children who have access to television 
and comparable children who do not, 
presents an opportunity to study a 
promising cross section of the process 
of cultural change. This research de- 
sign requires two comparable commu- 
nities of reasonable size differing mainly 
in that one has television reception and 
the other has not. The rapid adoption 
of television has made it already vir- 
tually impossible to find two such com- 
munities. The present study may well 
be the last meeting this requirement in 
the North American English-speaking 
culture. 

This paper is a report of part of the 
analysis of data collected in 1959 from 
604 children in the sixth and tenth 
grades in two Canadian communities, 
one of which had television reception 
on several channels (Teletown) and 
one which had no television reception 
(Radiotown). Other analyses and the 
detailed statistical evidence supporting 
the arguments presented here are pre- 
sented elsewhere (Schramm, Lyle and 
Parker, 1961).* 

Radiotown is a not atypical Cana- 
dian community of some 5,000 popula- 
tion, different from many other Cana- 
dian communities mainly in the fact of 
its relative isolation and its lack of tele- 
vision. Its isolation is one of distance 
rather than terrain or transportation. It 
has excellent regular transportation 
connections with other Canadian cities 
by road, rail and scheduled airline serv- 
ice. Teletown is in the same Canadian 
province and hence has the same kind 
of school system and school curriculum. 
The industries in Teletown are com- 
parable to the industries in Radiotown. 
Being within television reception dis- 
tance of both a major Canadian city 
and the United States border, Teletown 
has television reception of both the 


1 See references at close of this article. 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(CBC) and stations affiliated with 
United States networks. 

If we had an adequate general theory 
of the process of cultural change from 
which specific predictions could be de- 
rived, then such predictions could be 
tested by examining the differences be- 
tween Teletown and Radiotown. Un- 
fortunately, a theory of the process of 
cultural change adequate for predicting 
specific hypotheses regarding the adop- 
tion of a new cultural pattern—tele- 
vision viewing—was not available. 

Therefore, I would like to put for- 
ward for consideration two postulates 
for a functional theory of cultural 
change. The first postulate states, “A 
new mode of behavior will be adopted 
by an individual if and only if such be- 
havior serves his needs more effectively 
than his present behavior and at least 
as effectively as each of the available 
alternatives.” This postulate assumes 
that those modes of behavior which are 
adopted in a culture better serve the 
needs of the individuals who adopt 
them than alternate modes of behavior 
that are displaced or not adopted. Need 
is defined as, “the lack of something 
which, if present, would tend to further 
the survival of the organism or his ad- 
justment to the environment.” 

This postulate does not imply that 
all men are rational, nor does it imply 
that they are omniscient about the out- 
comes of their choices of behavior. It 
merely implies that, from the point of 
view of cultural change, we can as- 
sume that (whether by trial and error 
or rational planning, or however) those 
modes of behavior which are finally 
adopted in the culture are more re- 
warding for the individuals who adopt 
them than alternate modes of behavicr 
which are not adopted. This postulate 
forces a unique solution to the problem 
of ordering along a single continuum 
behaviors intended to satisfy qualita- 
tively different needs or combinations 
of needs. Whichever pattern of behavior 
is adopted is, by definition, more re- 
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warding (serves the individual’s needs 
more effectively) than alternate pat- 
terns of behavior. Behavior which is 
rewarding for one individual may have 
unfavorable consequences for other in- 
dividuals or for the society as a whole, 
however. Interaction with other indi- 
viduals (e.g., social pressure, coercion) 
who might be affected by an individ- 
ual’s behavior is presumed to be in- 
cluded as one of the many factors taken 
into account in determining the effec- 
tiveness of meeting needs. 

This postulate does not assume that 
the resulting modes of behavior con- 
tribute to the survival or adjustment of 
a society qua society. Roman bread and 
circuses may not have been the best 
pattern of behavior for Roman society 
as a whole, but that pattern of behavior 
was more rewarding for the individual 
Romans than any of the available al- 
ternatives, according to the postulate 
presented here. 


The second postulate states, “The 
needs served by a new pattern of be- 
havior in any society existed prior to 
the adoption of the new pattern.” This 
postulate does not deny that adoption 
of a new mode of behavior can create 
new needs. Rather, it affirms that the 
needs served by the new behavior must 
pre-date the behavior, if we are to ac- 
count for the adoption at all. It follows 
from these two postulates, taken to- 
gether, that the new pattern of behavior 
will be similar in function to the dis- 
placed pattern. The new pattern may 
not serve exactly the same set of needs 
for all people to the same degree as the 
prior pattern, however. Thus there is 
seldom total displacement of any arti- 
fact or mode of behavior. A more com- 
plete discussion and defense of these 
postulates for a theory of cultural 
change is presented elsewhere (Parker, 
1960). 


V> IT FOLLOWS FROM THESE POSTU- 
lates that hypotheses about the function 
of a new cultural pattern can be tested 
if we can determine what behavior has 
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been displaced by the new cultural pat- 
tern and if we know or can determine 
the function of the displaced behavior 
pattern. Thus, an examination of the 
patterns of behavior which have been 
displaced by television and the func- 
tions they served, provides an excellent 
opportunity to test hypotheses about 
the function of television in our society. 
If the predictions are confirmed, then 
support is provided not only for the 
specific hypotheses, but also, indirectly, 
for the theory of cultural change on 
which the, predictions rest. 

One important function of television, 
particularly for older children, is the 
provision of fantasy materials or the 
facilitation of fantasy behavior. Eleanor 
Maccoby (1954) and Lotte Bailyn 
(1959) present data to support the 
contention that television serves a fan- 
tasy facilitation function. The fantasy 
behavior may be either an escape from 
reality, vicarious wish-fulfillment, vi- 
carious problem solving or some com- 
bination of the three. Use of television 
as a source of fantasy materials does 
not exclude other possible functions 
which might be served at the same time. 
The assertion that a function of tele- 
vision is the facilitation of fantasy be- 
havior does not beg questions about 
the effects of fantasy. Differing results 
of other investigators leave that an 
open question (Feshbach, 1955; Siegel, 
1956; Maccoby, Levin and Selya, 
1956). 

If the assertion of a fantasy facilita- 
tion function for television is correct, 
and if the postulates of a functional 
theory of cultural change are sound, 
then it follows that the behavior dis- 
placed by television viewing must also 
serve a fantasy facilitation function. 
Television viewing displaces other be- 
havior because it serves the same func- 
tion better. By the same reasoning, if 
television viewing does not serve an in- 
formation provision functicn better 
than behavior which served that func- 
tion prior to television, then that be- 
havior will not be displaced by tele- 
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vision viewing. If we make the assump- 
tion that, for the most part, comic book 
reading, pulp magazine reading, movie 
attendance and radio listening serve a 
fantasy facilitation function, then it is 
these behaviors that should be displaced 
by television. On the other hand, if 
television does not serve an informa- 
tion provision function better than 
books, mewspapers, magazines and 
homework, then these activities will not 
be displaced. 

Data presented in an appendix of 
Television in the Lives of Our Children 
(Schramm, Lyle and Parker, 1961, pp. 
270 f.) provide clearcut support for 
these predictions. In the sixth grade, 
89% of Radiotown children report 
reading 10 or more comic books per 
month, compared with only 34% of 
the Teletown children. In the tenth 
grade the difference is even more strik- 
ing with 51% of the Radiotown chil- 
dren still reading 10 or more comic 
books per month while only 6% of the 
Teletown children still do so. Caution 
must be taken in interpreting the find- 
ing that Radiotown children go to al- 
most four times as many movies as 
Teletown children. Both movie theaters 
formerly operating in Teletown had 
been closed down with the two years 
prior to the study. The closures were 
attributed to the competition of ele- 
vision, but the effect is to further de- 
crease movie atendance. Two other 
highly significant differences are the 
hour and a quarter reduction in daily 
radio listening time between Radiotown 
and Teletown and the large difference 
in number of children reading escape 
magazines (screen and confession, ad- 


‘venture, western and detective pulps). 


The difference in pulp magazine 
reading (34% in Radiotown compared 
with 20% in Teletown) is sufficient to 
account for the slight overall decrease 
in magazine reading (from an average 
of 4.3 magazines per month in Radio- 
town to 3.7 per month in Teletown). 
Despite the large sample size (604 re- 
spondents), no statistically significant 
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differences were found between Radio- 
town and Teletown in book reading, in 
newspaper reading and in the amount 
of time spent doing homework. An 
earlier study in the United Kingdom 
also found no significant reduction in 
book reading as a result of television 
(Himmelweit, Cppenheim and Vince, 
1958). 

The displacement evidence clearly in- 
dicates that there is no appreciable de- 
crease in the use of the more traditional 
information sources when television is 
adopted. The fact that these informa- 
tion sources are not displaced by tele- 
vision indicates that television is not an 
improvement over them as providers of 
information. This provides good indi- 
rect evidence that television does not 
provide an informational advantage to 
children who can utilize the traditional 
print media. The same evidence, coup- 
led with the finding of no difference in 
homework time, can be viewed as a 
contradition of pessimistic claims that 
television has a negative effect—de- 
creasing learning by taking time away 
from more serious pursuits. 

The finding that comic book reading, 
movie attendance, reading of pulp 
magazines and radio listening are all 
displaced by television viewing pro- 
vides evidence that television is a pro- 
vider of fantasy materials. If comic 
book and pulp magazine reading, movie 
attendance and radio listening can be 
considered as serving a fantasy facilita- 
tion function, then to that extent can 
it be claimed that television viewing 
serves a fanasy facilitation function. 
Further evidence that fantasy facilita- 
tion is a function of television is pre- 
sented in Table 1 which demonstrates 
a significant correlation between comic 
book reading and television viewing, 
despite considerable displacement. 

The analysis reported in this paper 
provides indirect support for the postu- 
lates for a functional theory of cul- 
tural change on which, in part, it rests. 
Failure of the predictions would not 
have made it clear whether the hypothe- 
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TABLE | 


Television Viewing by Tenth \ .ade 
Children in Teletown Related to 
Comic Book Reading 


(Reading 1 or more comic books per 
month = high; 2% hours or more of tele- 
vision viewing on an average school day = 
high; N = 142) 





Comic Reading 


Television Viewing Low High Total 





18.3% 21.1% 39.4% 
19.0% 60.6% 
40.1% 100.0% 


Chi Square 6.94** (C = .22) 


**Significant beyond .01 level. 





sized fantasy function or the postulates 
for a theory of cultural change or both 
were at fault. Confirmation of the spe- 
cific predictions, on the other hand, 
provide support for both. 

EpwIn B. PARKER 
University of Illinois 
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Research in Brief 


The Flow of International 

News into Ohio 

WP SEVERAL RELATED STUDIES HAVE 
been made on the flow of foreign news 
into the United States on a nation-wide 
scale! and on a state level.2 None of 
these studies, however, has shown for- 
eign news coverage in Ohio, a Mid- 
western state for which Editor & Pub- 
lisher Year Book, 1961, lists 94 daily 
newspapers. Eleven of these have cir- 
culations of more than 75,000. 

The objective of this study was to 
determine the extent of foreign news 
printed in a group of Ohio metropoli- 
tan dailies, to determine the nature of 
this news, to learn the kinds and sources 
of this news, and to determine how 
these Ohio newspapers compare with 
other United States dailies whose cover- 
age of international news has been in- 
dicated in previous studies. 


PROCEDURE 


No attempt to sample was made, but 
six papers were chosen from six metro- 


politan areas which represent in geo- 
graphical locations all sections of the 
state—seaport (St. Lawrence Seaway), 
river-ports, and inland areas; highly in- 
dustrialized and agricultural sections. 

The papers chosen were the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, the Toledo Blade, the Dayton 
Journal Herald, the Akron Beacon 
Journal and the Columbus Citizen- 
Journal. These six papers have a com- 
bined circulation of 1,082,051 and fan 
out into all areas of Ohio, supplement- 
ing the meager foreign news printed by 
the small dailies of the state. 

The study was undertaken during a 
three-month period in 1961 and one 
week out of each month was selected 
(February 13-18; March 6-11; April 3- 


1 International Press Institute, The Flow of the 
News (Zurich, 1953); James W. Markham, A 
Comparative Analysis of Foreign News in News- 
papers of the United States and South America 
(University Park, Pennsylvania, 1959). 

2 Marilyn Heck Jensen, The Flow of Interna- 
tional News into Nebraska (Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1958). 
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8). During each of these weeks, six 
weekday editions of each newspaper 
were analyzed. Sunday papers were ex- 
cluded from the study. 

The following information about 
each item of international news was 
recorded: * 

1) Length of item in column inches. 

2) Type of coverage: news, editorial, 
editorial cartoon, picture with cutlines. 
Foreign news for this study was defined 
as any news outside the territorial limits 
of the United States and items date- 
lined United Nations. 

3) Country of origin of the event 
(not necessarily the country of the 
dateline). 

4) Type of news: armed conflict, 
politics, foreign relations, defense, eco- 
nomics, cultural, education-science, re- 
ligion, crime, judicial, human interest, 
social measures, sports, disaster. 


FINDINGS 


Extent of International News Cover- 
age. During the periods under study, 
the newspapers devoted 18,626 inches of 
news space to international news. This 
was out of a total available news space 
of 277,154 column inches. Thus the 
papers gave 6.7% of available news 
space to international news. Table 1 
shows the percentages by papers for the 
periods under study. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer was hi 
with a daily average of 218.25 inches 
devoted to foreign news. The Columbus 
Citizen-Journal, with the smallest news 
hole of the six pavers, was low with an 
average of 86.69 inches daily. The six 
papers averaged 172.46 column inches 
for the 18 days. This is slightly more 
than 8% columns daily. Two previous 
studies showed the daily average as 
slightly more than three columns‘ and 
about four columns® respectively. 


%The aid of graduate students in an Interna- 
tional Communications Seminar at Ohio Univer- 
sity in helping to measure and record data for 
this study is gratefully acknowledged. 

* Markham, op cit., pp. 13, 30. 

5 The Flow of the News, pp. 32-52. 
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TABLE | 


Proportions of News Space Devoted to Foreign News 
in Six Ohio Newspapers 





Paper 


Feb, 13-18 


March 6-11 April 3-8 





Cincinnati Enquirer 
Toledo Blade 

Dayton Journal Herald 
Akron Beacon Journal 
Columbus Citizen-Journal 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


5.40% 
8.07 
3.96 
4.39 
3.60 
6.90 


7.719% 
5.51 
6.24 
6.38 
4.05 
8.14 





Type of Foreign News Coverage. 
Moye than three-fourths (80%) of the 
foreign news printed ‘in the six Ohio 
dailies could be classified as news sto- 
ries. This was a drop of 12% from the 
proportion of foreign news classified as 
news stories in Nebraska dailies in 
1957.° A corresponding increase in the 
proportion of editorials, editorial car- 
toons and news pictures with cutlines 
was noted. In the present study, edit- 
rials accounted for 9.4% of the foreign 
news; editorial cartoons, 3.3%; and 
news pictures with cutlines, 7.3%. 


Sources of Foreign News. The prin- 
cipal sources were found to be the two 
major wire services which supplied 
nearly two-thirds (65.2%) of the for- 
eign news used in the papers during the 
three weeks under study. 


The Associated Press dominated. 
Five of the six papers were members of 
the AP, which supplied 47.3%. United 
Press International, with four of the 
papers as clients, supplied 16.8%. Reu- 
ters, to which two papers subscribed, 
accounted for 5.4%. Staff members 
and special correspondents provided 
14.8%. 

Other agencies and syndicates sup- 
plied 14.6%. These included World 
News Service, New York Times News 
Service, Chicago Daily News Service, 
New York Herald Tribune News Serv- 
ice, Central Press Association, North 


® Jensen, op. cit., p. 7. 


American Newspaper Alliance and 
Newspaper Enterprise Association. De- 
termination of the source of 1.5% of 
the foreign news could not be made. 

The Ohio newspapers did not rely as 
heavily on the major wire services as 
did the papers in the Markham and 
Nebraska studies.’ But staff members 
and special correspondents supplied 
much more foreign news than they did 
to the newspapers in the previous stud- 
ies. 


Origin of Foreign News Coverage. 
The Ohio newspapers gave the most 
space to news of Western Europe, 
Africa and “Internationaland.”* Of the 
foreign news printed, Western Europe 
accounted for 28.6%; Africa, 17.5%; 
and Internaiionaland, 16.3%. Follow- 
ing close behind was news of Latin 
America with 10.6% and the Far East 
with 11.8%. 

Western Europe, as in previous stud- 
ies,° dominated the foreign news, but 
Internationaland and the Russian bloc, 
with 10.7%, were not as high propor- 
tionately. News from Africa, the Far 
East and Latin America accounted for 
more than one-third of the foreign news 
printed in the six Ohio dailies. Canada 
and Australia together accounted for 


1 Ibid., p. 9. 

5 “Tnternationaland” is used in this study as de- 
fined in the IPI study as all items from the Unit- 
ed Nations, North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization and similar 
international organizations. 

® Markham, op. cit., pp. 14, 31; Jensen, op. cit., 
p. 8. 
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only 1.8%. News from areas other than 
these was less than 1%. 


Nature of the Foreign News Cover- 
age. Slightly more than one-half 
(50.3%) of the international news 
could be placed in two categories: for- 
eign relations and politics. Slightly less 
than three-fourths (72.3%) fell into 
four categories: foreign relations, poli- 
tics, armed conflict and human interest. 

These proportions are very close to 
those in the Markham study.’° The IPI 
study revealed that war was the top 
category. That study, however, was 
made during the Korean War, when 
American troops were directly involved. 
In this study, armed conflict ranks 
third. 

Table 2 shows the proportions of 
foreign news by subject categories. 


10 Markham, op. cit., p. 34. 


TABLE 2 


Proportions of Foreign News by Subject 
Categoriers in Six Ohio Dailies, 
18 Days 





Percentage of 


Subject Categories Foreign News 





Armed Conflict \ 
Politics 
Foreign Relations 


Economics 
Cultural 
Education-Science 
Religion 

Judicial 

Human Interest 


Social Measures 


Disaster 


(N = 18,626 column inches) 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Several conclusions can be drawn 
from this study: 


1) During the periods under study, 
the six Ohio newspapers devoted more 
of their available news space to foreign 
news than did Nebraska dailies in 
1957, more than seven American dailies 
in 1959, and more than the average 
American paper in 1953. 


2) Coverage in these papers included 
more editorials, more editorial cartoons 
and more news pictures with cutlines 
than did the papers in previous studies. 


3) Percentages of space devoted to 
the various subject categories had also 
increased. The significant, or so-called 
“hard” news, accounted for three- 
fourths of the foreign news prit..c, 
whereas crime and human interest items 
were only 15.8%. 


4) Foreign news flowed into the six 
dailies from a wide variety of sources. 
As was to be expected, the major wire 
services provided the bulk of the for- 
eign news printed, but a surprising vol- 
ume (14.8%) came from the papers’ 
own staff members and special corre- 
spondents on foreign ° ssignments. 


5) Six world areas from which the 
news came each provided more than 
10% of the foreign news printed. This 
seems to indicate that coverage had 
been extended over a larger portion of 
the world. 


6) If it can be assumed that these 
Ohio dailies are typical of the metro- 
politan dailies in the United States, 
then it appears that newspapers are re- 
porting more significant international 
news from more world areas than they 
have since the World War II era. It 
would be inappropriate, however, to 
draw conclusions on whether the papers 
are printing enough foreign news. 

Jim A. HART 
Ohio University 
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ROSENBPRG, MILTON J., et al., Attitude 
Organization and Change. New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1960. 
239 pp. $5. 


WY THIS VOLUME, THIRD IN THE YALE 
series On attitude and communication, 
represents the second stage of that cycle 
which begins with a study that is strik- 
ing in its insights (e.g., discovery of the 
immunization effect), then proceeds 
through a demonstration that the orig- 
inal variables were too grossly con- 
ceived to allow practical prediction to a 
new insight which cuts through the di- 
versity to establish a lawful unity. 

It is in this second stage that re- 
searchers take over and new variables 
proliferate like toadstools after rain— 
to the despair of any popularizer or 
practitioner who prefers the gross sim- 
plicity of the first stage with all its pre- 
dictive failures to the complexity and 
confusion of the second. These latter 
folk, who may choose to ignore this 
second stage completely, may want to 
pass up this volume. Researchers should 
delight in it. 

All four studies reported here con- 
trast with the familiar communication 
situation in which one manipulates cog- 
nitive content of messages and observes 
the behavioral or affective consequen- 
ces. Instead, these studies seek to ob- 
serve the cognitive changes that follow 
forced changes in behavior or effect. 

Thus, in the Festinger tradition, ex- 
perimenters find that children who are 
forced to do something unpleasant (i.e., 
eat a vegetable they dislike) prove more 
susceptible to messages which favor the 
parsnips if 1) they have to eat a lot of 
them, 2) anticipate having to eat a lot, 
or 3) feel they could have avoided the 
unpleasant task if they really wanted to. 
(The application which such studies 
have to attitude change in such more 
pressing areas as desegregation are ap- 
parent.) 

In another study, subjects are hypno- 
tized and their first affect concerning 
interracial housing or foreign aid is 
manipulated. Cognitive changes result, 
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as indexed by their ratings of the im- 
portance of 31 associated values multi- 
plied by their ratings of the extent to 
which these values are affected by hous- 
ing or aid. 

In the other two studies, the experi- 
mental situation created such suscepti- 
bility that change occurred before sub- 
jects could be exposed to the experi- 
mental messages intended to cause 
change. In the first of these, syllogisms 
were split up into their three constitu- 
ent propositions and presented to sub- 
jects in random fashion, to be rated on 
their “truth probability.” Mere repéated 
exposure to the propositions, without 
any mention of consistency, led to 
greater similarity in the ratings given 
related propositions. Messages intended 
to increase consistency in truth ratings, 
as expected, had more effect than those 
which would decrease consistency. 


In the second, ingenuity reached a 
peak, with subjects being told to role- 
play a department store owner who 1) 
wanted high sales in all his departments, 
2) knew that displays of modern art re- 
duce sales volume, 3) had a rug-depart- 
ment manager who had increased sales 
in the past but who 4) now planned a 
display of modern art. Then 34 sub- 
jects were instructed that they them- 
selves 5) liked modern art and 6) liked 
the manager of the rug department. It 
was hypothesized that these ideas could 
be balanced cognitively most easily if 
subjects decided that (2) was erroneous 
and that modern art actually increases 
rather than reduces sales. But before a 
message to this effect could be present- 
ed, 12 out of 34 subjects had already 
jumped to this conclusion! As expected, 
this message had more effect than did 
two others (i.e., those arguing that the 
subjects themselves dislike modern art 
or that the manager of the rug depart- 
ment doesn’t really plan to display mod- 
ern art), each of which required a 
change in more than one element. 

Despite the diversity of experiments 
and attached theorizing, the book has 
an underlying theme in the problem of 
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when and how attitudinal inconsistency 
is resolved, whether this be inconsisten- 
cy between actors, means and ends (as 
just described), between belief and de- 
sire, or between affect, behavior and 
cognition. Of interest are the leads of- 
fered for further study: How does one 
determine whether responses are incom- 
patible and backed by habits of equal 
strength? What produces individual dif- 
ferences in the amount of inconsistency 
which can be tolerated? When do ef- 
forts to resolve inconsistency require 
awareness? What determines whether 
inconsistency is resolved by changing 
one or more of the components of atti- 
tude (behavior, affect, cognition), by 
altering perceptions of the sanctions in- 
volved by inconsistency, or by rejecting 
the messages which cause inconsisten- 
cy? 

In this same category of ideas for 
further study may be put two explana- 
tions which the writers offer for nega- 
tive results. One is a “wishful thinking” 


tendency which led in the syllogisms 
study to higher truth ratings for desired 


propositions. (As a result, messages 
urging the truth of undesirable proposi- 
tions were more effective than those 
favoring desirable propositions, when 
original truth ratings for related propo- 
sitions were inconsistent.) The other is 
a “hedonic” tendency which caused 
subjects to reject easy solutions in the 
department store problem when they 
led to unhappy outcomes—i.e., when 
they meant believing that a department 
head one disliked was going to use 
something one found unpleasant (mod- 
ern art) to damage something one val- 
ued (sales). 

Here, too, might be put a reader’s 
reservations such as whether the au- 
thors are really changing affect, as they 
assert, when they tell hypnotized sub- 
jects that they will very much favor 
Negroes moving into white neighbor- 
hoods, or are venturing into what we 
commonly regard as at least quasi-cog- 
nitive change. L. EDGAR CRANE 
University of Notre Dame 
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KaPLaNn, Louis, comp., A Bibliography 
of American Autobiographies. Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1961. 372 pp. $6. 


Y THIS IS AN EXCELLENT, BRIEFLY AN- 
notated compilation of 6,377 autobiog- 
raphies written by Americans from 
Colonial days through 1945. The work 
is the result of a 15-year project con- 
ducted by Mr. Kaplan and three associ- 
ates, James Tyler Cook, Clinton E. 
Colby Jr. and Daniel C. Haskell. The 
senior compiler is director of libraries 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

Anyone interested in historical and 
biographical research will find Kaplan’s 
bibliography exceedingly helpful, for it 
includes a mass of autobiographies rep- 
resenting the generality of occupations 
from abolitionists to zoo directors. 
Journalists and their allied cohorts are 
represented in good number, among 
the autobiographies being those of ad- 
vertisers and public relations men, au- 
thors, booksellers, printers, and radio 
announcers and operators. 

If the journalistic autobiographies 
listed by Kaplan are segregated from 
the whole work, they offer a good base 
of comparison with the autobiographi- 
cal inclusions of this reviewer’s Litera- 
ture of Journalism, published in 1959 
by the University of Minnesota Press. 
Of 381 journalists’ autobiographies in 
Literature of Journalism, Kaplan car- 
ries 163, along with an additional 21 
titles that this reviewer classified as per- 
sonal narratives. But of the 218 Litera- 
ture of Journalism autobiographies not 
entered by Kaplan, 115 were books 
written after 1945. Kaplan’s thorough 
listings, therefore, have in this general 
work all but 103 of the autobiographies 
included in the more specialized jour- 
nalism. bibliography. 

Kaplan, however, does not limit his 
journalistic inclusions to these 163. 
Overall, his autobiographies cover many 
“fringe” journalists whose careers em- 
braced many occupational areas and 
whose reminiscences must be eliminated 
in any selective journalistic bibliogra- 
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phy. So, in some form or other, Kaplan 
has a toial of 246 journalists, plus an- 
other 108 writers who were foreign 
correspondents, agriculturists, labor 
leaders, medical men or religious fig- 
ures. 

The specialized student, then, can get 
a lot out of Kaplan, even such an ab- 
struse item as the fact that a Thomas 
G. Harrison published privately in 1883 
in Indianapolis his Career and Reminis- 
cences of an Amateur Journalist. This 
wouldn’t cut much of a figure in the 
history of journalism, but for special- 
ized regional study it has its place. 

Journalistic autobiography, we can 
conclude, fares splendidly even when 
dropped among the welter of autobiog- 
raphy written by Americans of every 
persuasion. 

WaRREN C. PRICE 

University of Oregon 


BLAGDEN, CYPRIAN, The _ Stationers’ 
Company. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 321 pp. $8. 

' ¥& OBVIOUSLY METICULOUS RESEARCH 
into the narrow compass of the records 
of the Stationers’ Company underlies 
this history of the London livery com- 
pany that controlled the book trade 
from the 15th century. 

Arthritic prose equalizes the signifi- 
cant and the insignificant. Such impor- 
tant topics as the development of copy- 
right and control of printing fuse into 
the oblivion of sameness with the com- 
pany’s whifflers and beadles. 

The focus is much too narrow, the 
execution too crippled and confined, to 
make the book more than reference 
value even for a specialist. 

OLIVER KNIGHT 

University of Wisconsin 


Forcey, CHARLES, The Crossroads of 
Liberalism. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. 358 pp. $7. 


W THE LATE PROF. HOWARD K. BEALE, 
who sparked many liberal causes on the 
University of Wisconsin campus, would 
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no doubt have been pleased by this 
product of one of his proteges. 

Forcey considers the goals of 20th 
century liberals and tries to reconcile 
them with the frustrations of the two 
world wars. Were there fatal flaws in 
liberalism, he asks? He answers by giv- 
ing the case histories of three journal- 
ists, although only one might have ac- 
knowledged this designation. Herbert 
Croly, Walter Weyl and Walter Lipp- 
mann founded the New Republic in 
1914. It was dedicated to the progres- 
sivism of Theodore Roosevelt and the 
liberalism of Woodrow Wilson. 

Liberalism in the United States had 
undergone a mutation. Once a free- 
wheeling exercise of individual rights, it 
had become “the new liberalism” that 
called instead upon the power of gov- 
ernment to achieve utopia. The book is 
a study of the crossroads of these ideas. 

Forcey believes that reform move- 
ments recur roughly in 20-year cycles. 
He argues, not always convincingly, 
that these cycles have occurred in times 
of prosperity—even the New Deal 
(FDR started out conservatively, he 
points out). Populism, fed on discon- 
tent, did not produce so much reform 
as did progressivism, a more intellectual 
manifestation. Croly, Weyl and Lipp- 
mann were of the latter breed. Their 
books had put them at the head of the 
sparse but determined liberal legions. 
Weyl was the most human of the three. 
Lippmann, at 25, was the prodigy of the 
triumvirate, and probably the most in- 
telligent, though many of his associates 
seemed to distrust his brilliance. Croly 
was the most enigmatic. Painfully shy, 
and inarticulate in a group, he was a 
kind of high priest of liberalism when 
he edited the New Republic. Some of 
his most loyal supporters had bogged 
down in the mysticism of his book, 
Promise of American Life, a reroll on 
the pianola of the “white man’s bur- 
den,” but in a more responsible manner 

Communicators will be interested in 
the part the journalists played in this 
struggle to push forward the frontiers 
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of a society the intellectuals desired. 
But were these three sponsors of a 
rather esoteric publication really so sig- 
nificant as the author would have us be- 
lieve? Lippmann is famous today, but 
not for the same reasons as in 1914. If 
he hasn’t changed, at least the times 
have passed him up as the brilliant lib- 
eral who made a name as such in the 
Wilsonian era. 

HENRY Lapp SMITH 
University of Washington 


SWANBERG, W. A., Citizen Hearst. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1961. 
555 pp. $7.50. 


W THIS BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM RAN- 
dolph Hearst made the fall best-seller 
lists. It did so because professional au- 
thor and biographer Swanberg is a very 
good story-teller, not because he has un- 
covered important new material about 
Hearst or has solved the Hearstian 
enigma. 


Mr. Swanberg says he did not pre- 
tend to write a definitive biography. He 
sadly reports there is “something like a 
conspiracy of silence” among many 
who knew Hearst. He had access to 
“only a scattering” of the thousands of 
letters Hearst wrote and received, and 
none to his business memos. But Swan- 
berg did talk and correspond with doz- 
ens of persons (including some in the 
family) whose recollections are foot- 
noted in the book. And he meticulously 
drained all the available printed sources 
about Hearst. 


The result is a 555-page story studded 
with detail that adds to the readability. 
Each of the already well-known epi- 
sodes of Hearst’s 88 years is recounted 
in exhaustive fashion. In addition, you 
find out such human interest items as 
what Hearst had for dinner at the Hoff- 
man House the evening of his first po- 
litical speech at Madison Square Gar- 
den. The show folk Hearst so admired 
become minor characters in the drama. 
The hundreds of his associates who 
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never really knew him, and the few 
who did, appear and reappear in this 
absorbing chronological tale. It all 
makes for a book hard to put down. 


Swanberg’s Hearst is a “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” a “Prospero and a 
Caliban.” The author faithfully por- 
trays both sides, with Hearst ending up 
on the short side of the ledger. There 
are fairly good attempts at evaluations 
of Hearst’s character and motives, even 
though Swanberg does not pretend to 
solve the dilemma. He offers some con- 
clusions: Hearst was a victim of “mo- 
mism”; he was driven by a desire to 
have everything his own way, from 
running his newspapers and dabbling in 
politics to his dealings with those 
around him; he was a “riot of incon- 
gruity” who could only be described in 
contradictions. 


There is documentation of one more 
woman in the publisher’s life besides 
his mother, his wife and Marion Da- 
vies. She was an earlier mistress during 
Harvard and San Francisco days, Tes- 
sie Powers. Swanberg’s «thority is a 
first cousin of Hearst’s who lived with 
his mother. Other new touches in this 
biography mainly come from the anec- 
dotes and impressions recalled in 1959 
and 1960 by those who “knew Hearst 
when”—readable if not always histori- 
cally acceptable material. 

Swanberg concentrates heavily upon 
Hearst’s disappointments in politics— 
the title of the book refers to the fact 
that higher political offices, including the 
presidency, escaped “citizen” Hearst. 
At times this focus upon political am- 
bition obscures the journalistic doings 
of a master newspaper publisher. 

Biggest flaw in the book is the au- 
thor’s flat assertion that there would 
have been no Spanish-American War 
if there had been no Hearst. At this 


. point Swanberg failed to consult gen- 


eral histories (as he did in other peri- 
ods), for certainly Hearst’s Journal was 
not that powerful. It is unfortunate that 
such an out-moded and _ unscientific 
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thesis should be perpetuated in this 
widely-read book. 


But surely Citizen Hearst becomes 
required reading for students of this 
powerful, fascinating figure. It replaces 
much of the earlier literature about the 
publisher. But John Tebbel’s The Life 
and Good Times of William Randolph 
Hearst (1952) stands up well against 
it. Tebbel told his story in segments of 
Hearst’s interests—the women in his 
life, his newspapers, his political ambi- 
tions, his incredible spending and his 
finances. You have to read all of Swan- 
berg’s chronological tale to trace these 
main strands. Too, Tebbel is stronger 
in analyzing the Hearst of the 1930s. 
And his evaluation of Hearst is as 
strong and well-supported. His picture 
of Hearst the newsman is superior to 
that offered by Swanberg. 


This new study again supplies evi- 
dence that one might attack the Hearst- 
ian enigma by periods of time, using 
1918 as a dividing year. By then his 
political ambitions had been smashed. 
He was being accused of being un- 
American because he was anti-British. 
He had met Marion Davies and had 
made her his mistress. He had begun to 
build San Simeon, where he would re- 
tire to be a medieval ruler with Marion 
as his princess, shutting himself away 
from an ungrateful public which had 
left him a “citizen” instead of making 
him a President. The younger, pro- 
labor, even radical-minded Hearst dis- 
appears. And, as Swanberg says, Mr. 
Hyde triumphs more and more fre- 
quently over Dr. Jekyll. Or was he Mr. 
Hyde all the time? Swanberg doesn’t 
decide, and thinks probably only Mar- 
ion Davies knew him well enough to 
know. She did not offer Swanberg any 
help before her death this fall, just as 
Citizen Hearst was appearing. No one 
else can solve the enigma until he reads 
those thousands of still unreleased let- 
ters. 

EDWIN EMERY 
University of Minnesota 
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BAHIA, JUAREZ, Tres Fases da Imprensa 
Brasileira. Santos-S. Paulo, | Brazil: 
Editora Presenca, 1960. 124 pp. No 
quoted price. 


Y THE FIRST PHASE OF THE BRAZILIAN 
press covers the period from 1808 to 
1880 during most of which Brazil was 
an independent empire. While notices, 
leaflets, prayers, cards, etc., were print- 
ed as early as 1706 in the state of Per- 
nambuco and 1747 in Rio de Janeiro, 
the Portuguese colonial government dis- 
couraged printing, and no official rec- 
Ognition was ever given these pioneer 
printers. Officially, printing came to 
Brazil on September 19, 1808, when 
Friar Tiburcio Jose da Rocha of the 
Brazilian Naval Academy began pub- 
lishing the Gazeta do Rio de Janeiro. 
It was issued two or three times a week, 
depending on the need or occasion. 
Hipolito da Costa, who is considered 
the father of journalism in Brazil, pub- 
lished Correio Brasiliense in London 
for distribution in Brazil before 1808. 
He later moved to Brazil and continued 
publication. 


In 1822, Brazil gained her independ- 
ence and with it freedom of the press, 
along with other civil liberties guaran- 
teed by the new emperor, Dom Pedro I. 
In the following years, many newspa- 
pers were started; 1881, the peak year, 
saw the birth of 95 different ones. How- 
ever, most of the newspapers started 
during the first phase went out of busi- 
ness, and only 35 are still in existence. 
One of the oldest. is the Journal do 
Comercio of Rio de Janeiro, which be- 
gan publication in 1827. 


The second phase, covering the pe- 
riod from 1881 to 1929 or roughly the 
years of the early republic, saw the con- 
solidation of various newspapers. This 
period also marked the beginning of 
one of the largest and most modern 
papers in Brazil, the O Estado de Sdo 
Paulo in Sao Paulo. Several other well- 
known newspapers began during this 
period: A Noite in Rio de Janeiro, A 
Tarde in Salvador, Journal do Comer- 
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cio in Recife and O Journal in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Innovations in newspaper printing in- 
troduced in Brazil during the second 
phase included the first Linotype ma- 
chine, which was brought in by Vita- 
liano Rotellini, publisher of Fanfulla, 
in 1905, the first use of color by the 
O Estado de Sao Paulo in 1915, and 
the inclusion of rotogravure sections in 
almost all the larger papers by the end 
of the 1920s. 

Throughout the first and second 
phases, the majority of the newspapers 
were practicing political journalism, 
even to the point where the Correio 
Brasiliense was given to the readers in 
order to present its point of view to the 
largest audience possible. With the 1930 
revolution, all newspapers were placed 
under the censorship of the Department 
of Press and Propaganda. Newspaper 
control became so tight that this period 
was referred to as the “Regime of 
Cork.” 

The third phase deals with modern 
Brazilian journalism. Its biggest obstacle 
is illiteracy. Only a little more than 
10% of Brazil’s 70 million people read 
newspapers regularly, but radio and tel- 
evision bring the news to many more. 

Brazil is now training her own jour- 
nalists. In 1943, the state universities 
were authorized to grant degrees in 
journalism, and in 1946, the first school 
devoted exclusively to journalism, Es- 
cola de Journalismo Casper Libero, 
was established in Sao Paulo. It offers a 
three-year course,jmodeled after that of 
the University of Missouri's School of 
Journaiism and requires a two-year ap- 
prerticeship for graduation. 

Zee and Don STEWART 
Michigan State University 


DE MENDELSSOHN, PETER, Zeitungs- 
stadt Berlin: Menschen und Michte 
in der Geschichte der deutschen 
Presse. (City of newspapers, Berlin: 
Men and forces in the history of the 
German press). Berlin: Ullstein, 
1959. 523 pp. 42 DM. 
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W BECAUSE OF ITS REVELATIONS OF HU- 
man nature in all its shadings, from the 
sublime to the depraved, this book will 
fascinate the student of civilization any- 
where. Here a human being, intelligent 
and aglow with love for his human hab- 
itation and for his calling—no matter 
what fate may befall them—and with 
an innate respect for his fellow man in 
all his guises, and last, but not least, 
with a capacity for use of the language, 
has reconstructed this beloved world of 
the fourth estate, reaching far back to 
its beginnings, tracing its course through 
a dazzling rise to its short period of 
splendid flowering and to its apparent 
doom, from whence it rose again as in a 
miracle. No one, not part of this world, 
as was and is Peter de Mendelssohn, 
could have done such a well-nigh per- 
fect job; but it took more than being a 
part, and it is this quality which made 
the results the rare accomplishments 
they are. 


Peter de Mendelssohn was a part of 
this “Zeitungsstadt” from his earliest be- 
ginnings as a journalist and writer. One 
of his first novels—so he reveals in the 
course of this book—dealt with the 
journalistic environment of those days, 
one of the three press giants of Berlin, 
the House of Mosse, forming the back- 
ground. Of this work he has now little 
to say that is good; still it seems rele- 
vant to learn that the prototype of one 
of the characters in that novel should 
step into the author’s path, almost 20 
years afterwards, when he returned to 
the Ulistein house in Tempelhof, thus 
finding a living bridge, as it were, be- 
tween two utterly different periods in 
the great city’s life. For de Mendels- 
sohn had left Berlin in 1933 for Eng- 
land, where he continued to work as a 
journalist in various capacities, coming 
into the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion, when World War II began. As a 
press officer in Eisenhower’s Anglo- 
American Headquarters he was finally 
sent to occupied Berlin as a member of 
the Division of Information Control, in 
July 1945. For three years he func- 
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tioned there as press counselor of the 
British Control Commission. Since 1948 
de Mendelssohn has returned to his 
erstwhile occupation as writer and free- 
lance journalist. 

A few of the many facts of great sig- 
nificance, for the most part not general- 
ly known heretofore and published here 
for the first time, may serve as an indi- 
cation of the book’s value as a mine of 
information, in addition to its other 
equally important qualities. 

The beginnings of the press in Berlin 
have not been told as lucidly before; the 
reader becomes impressed with the fact, 
that the youngest but largest metropolis 
on the continent of Europe had news- 
papers as early as any area; that the 
Vossische Zeitung can trace its begin- 
nings to the earliest newspaper in Ber- 
lin, which was incontestably proven by 
Ernst Consentius through his researches 
in the Prussian State Library, as late as 
1928; that Berlin in 1928, at the peak 
of its economic, intellectual and cul- 


tural flowering was a city of newspapers 
indeed, for it had no less than 147 of 
them, 93 of these appearing six times a 
week or oftener; that the last paper to 
appear in the devastated capital of the 
Third Reich—certainly not worth the 
name of a “newspaper”—was entitled 


Der Panzerbér, the last number of 
which was printed April 29, 1945. 

The most valuable part of the work 
is undoubtedly the account of the rapid 
emasculation and rape of virtually the 
entire German press by the Nazis, per- 
formed in part with the aid of willing 
pacemakers such as Alfred Hugenberg, 
and greedy middle-men such as Max 
Winkler who served as an effective 
front for the brazen assaults of Hitler’s 
henchmen Max Amann and Rolf Rein- 
hardt, both engaged in corraling the 
helpless prey for the all-devouring Nazi 
publishing plant of Franz Eher. 


The most moving chapter in this 
drama, initiated by the nefarious law 
decreeing the purging of all “non-Ar- 
yan” personnel from all newspapers, 
which reached its climax in the cruel 
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destruction of the greatest and most 
successful of all newspaper concerns in 
Germany, i.e., the House of Ullstein, 
one feels, is told here with particular 
knowledge and insight, though the au- 
thor says repeatedly that much is still 
not uncovered and perhaps never will 
be, of what actually occurred during the 
12 years of the Nazi regime. The House 
of Ullstein has finally returned to the 
Tempelhof tower, if not to its birth 
place in the Koch-Strasse, after many 
years of long-drawn-out court proceed- 
ings. 

If one would single out a chapter in 
de Mendelssohn’s book for dramatic 
quality and significance, it might well 
be the one entitled “Herr Reichsminis- 
ister—ein Wort bitte.” This tells the 
events leading speedily to the tragic de- 
mise of the Ulistein concern in 1934. 
The chapter title is also the title of an 
article written by the chief editor of the 
popular Ulistein weekly Die Griine 
Post, Ehm Welk, under his well-known 
pseudonym of Thomas Trimm, in the 
issue Of April 29, 1934. Welk, in his 
lively ironic style, was taking up Joseph 
Goebbels, the propaganda minister, on 
his appeal made sardonically to the as- 
sembled leaders of the already thor- 
oughly muzzled German press to for- 
sake monotonous and dull newspaper- 
ing. The response was devastating; the 
issue of the Griine Post was confiscated, 
the paper forbidden to appear for three 
months and Welk sent to a concentra- 
tion camp. The Ullstein concern was 
forced to the last resort of actually 
seeking “a word with the minister,” 
Rudolf Hess, then the second most 
powerful man in N:zi Germany. The 
interview was *.10ckiagly abrupt and 
ended practically when it had started, 
with the rude enc: rsement by Hess of 
the radical anti-Semitic policy. Now 
the Ullsteins lost no time in disposing 
of their extensive newspaper holdings; 
soon they had to leave all, barely saving 
their naked lives. 


It is not difficult to imagine that 
Goebbels had foamed as furiously about 
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three anonymous articles concerning the 
history of the Vossische Zeitung, which 
had appeared in that paper during the 
last week of its existence, towards the 
end of March 1934. In the relaxed, 
witty, graceful, resilient and _ self-as- 
sured manner of the liberal European, 
of the typical Berlin intellectual of his 
day, the story of the great newspaper 
was here told, as if no Goebbels existed. 
De Mendelssohn has, with some diffi- 
culty, uncovered also the authorship of 
these articles; they were written by none 
other than Theodor Heuss, then profes- 
sor of the Deutsche Hochschule fiir 
Politik, formerly democratic represen- 
tative in the Reichstag and finally first 
president of the German Federal Re- 
public. 

This is indeed a rare book. It was 
composed—and this word may be used 
here in its artistic connotation—by a 
journalist, dedicated and sufficiently re- 
mote at the same time, as only an artist 
can be. It will adorn the shelves of men 
of action and of men of leisure, to be 
read and read again as long as there 
shall be zest for dignified living. If 
translation has not been planned as yet, 
it certainly should be undertaken soon. 

Ickc IBEN 
University of Illinois 


MEIER, ERNST, Zeitungen auf Gron- 
land. Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 
1960. 109 pp. No price quoted. 


WY GREENLAND MADE WORLD NEWS 
during the second world war when the 
United States established military bases 
there; however, the island has long had 
a small, but industrious and highly lit- 
erate population served by one of the 
world’s truly pioneer newspapers. 

The history of newspaper publishing 
in Greenland dates back to October 21, 
1855, when Dr. Heinrich Rink put out 
a news sheet announcing the arrival of 
a Danish ship in Godthaab. The popu- 
larity of this venture was evidenced by 
the appearance of four Godthaab-Pam- 
phlete within the following two months. 
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Why they ceased after four issues is not 
known. 


Not until January 1, 1861, did Dr. 
Rink make another attempt. This time 
it was an eight-page paper with the al- 
most unpronounceable name Atuagag- 
dliutit (Greenlandic for “something 
worth reading without cost”), edited by 
Rasmus Berthelsen and Lars Moeller. 
For the next 50 years this was Green- 
land’s only paper. Today it is still the 
national newspaper, although there are 
now 15 other local papers. 

Until its merger with the Danish-lan- 
guage Groenlandsposten in 1952, Atu- 
agagdliutit was published entirely in 
Greenlandic and was delivered free (as 
its title indicates). 

Few newspapers can point to 100 
years of continuous publication under 
the same title and policy. It is fitting 
that Ernst Meier wrote a definitive his- 
tory of Atuagagdiiutit’s part in the de- 
velopment of Greenland just in time 
for the paper’s 100th anniversary. This 
is a well-researched and well-written 
book which requires only a simple read- 
ing knowledge of German. For the 
teacher or student interested in the 
world’s press, it offers an interesting 
account of a pioneer press not available 
anywhere else. 

REUBEN MEHLING 
Indiana University 


Sparrow, GEOFF, ed., Crusade for 
Journalism. Melbourne: The Austra- 
lian Journalists’ Association, 1960. 
160 pp. $2. 


% THE LAST CHAPTER OF THIS BRIEF 
book begins: “Ever since it won regis- 
tration in the Commonwealth Arbitra- 
tion Court in 1911, the A. J. A. has 
been the undisputed representative 
voice of Australian journalists. Its 
membership has increased year by year, 
and by 1960 the total was approaching 
5,000.” 

As U. S. union memberships go, 
5,000 isn’t much of a total; but it is a 
remarkable figure in that context, for it 
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includes just about every working news- 
man in Australia. Its further meaning is 
that, in all but proprietorship and man- 
agement, the Australian Journalists’ As- 
sociation is the Australian press. Cru- 
sade jor Journalism, the association’s 
official jubilee history, chronicles how 
that remarkable condition came about. 

The A. J. A. was born of necessity. 
In 1910, Australian newspapermen 
were paid “barely enough to live de- 
cently and keep a wife and family.” 
Many were worked seven days a week 
and were on call day and night. A num- 
ber of group attempts to improve the 
newsman’s lot had withered after brave 
starts. When B. S. B. Cook, a Melbourne 
journalist, put his name to a call for a 
general meeting, on December 10, 
1910, there was no assurance that an- 
other attempt would survive even the 
first meeting. 


_ From that day on, however, the A. 

J. A. evolved into a newspaper organi- 
zation that justifies the word “unique.” 
Its membership includes nearly all edi- 
torial personnel on all dailies, big and 
little; on all newspapers of special and 
less-than-daily publication; on all maga- 
zines, radio and television stations (gov- 
ernment-owned and private); on all 
government publications. It also in- 
cludes Hansard and other shorthand re- 
porters, public relations agents, authors 
and free-lance writers. Only executives 
with editorial hiring and firing responsi- 
bilities, and persons with religious scru- 
ples about unions, are excluded. 

The continuing significance of Com- 
monwealth Arbitration Court registra- 
tion, mentioned in the first paragraph, 
is that both A. J. A. members and em- 
ployers have recourse to special court 
action if negotiations fail. The Court 
conducts hearings and makes its rulings 
in an “Award”—a detailed decision— 
which is binding on both parties. The 
Award, unlike any U. S. union-manage- 
ment device, also prescribes cadet (cub) 
training under a four-year course of 
firing-line reporting, lectures, shorthand 
and other relevant mat:ers. 
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One effect of this unique system is an 
excellent labor-management relations 
record. A. J. A. has been a party to a 
few strikes, but it has never initiated a 
major walkout. Proprietors and A. J. A. 
traditionally slug out many issues, toe 
to toe, with every available device. But 
the number of times they have reached 
accord on their own, in agreements 
which usually run for about three years, 
exceeds the occasions they have had to 
go to Arbitration Court. 

Basic to the good record is that many 
of Australia’s top newspaper executives 
began as reporters and A. J. A. mem- 
bers. Unlike newspaper proprietors who 
inherit or buy into papers with wealth 
acquired elsewhere, most members of 
the Australian pzess' hierarchy know 
from experience the problems and atti- 
tudes of the men and women who work 
for them. 

A completely democratic union, the 
A. J. A. is run by its members. There 
are national officers, but policy and all 
important decisions are determined in 
the eight Districts into which Australia 
is divided. 

Crusade for Journalism is a fascinat- 
ing story. It is purposely a small vol- 
ume, because, as a tailpiece notes, “ ‘Be 
brief’ is a maxim of journalism.” But 
enough of the absorbing history of the 
A. J. A., its triumphs and defeats, its 
dark days and bright, its constant argu- 
ments and periodic accords with man- 
agement, have been included to make 
this a valuable addition to the story of 
world journalism. 

W. SPRAGUE HOLDEN 
Wayne State University 


GALLIco, PAuL, Further Confessions of 
a Story Writer. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1961. 443 pp. $4.95. 


% THIS IS AN UPDATED VERSION OF 
Confessions of a Story Writer issued in 
1946, containing 10 stories from that 
volume plus an additional 10 which 
Gallico has since had published. The: 
stories span his career as a fiction writer 
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for the “slicks” as the lead story was the 
one with which he broke into the Satur- 
day Evening Post in 1933. This is 
“McKabe,” a newspaper yarn based on 
an incident at the New York Daily 
News. 

The book has several points of inter- 
est for students in creative or magazine 
writing courses. In a 24-page introduc- 
tion, Gallico gives a quick review of his 
career with particular emphasis on the 
influence of his years as a working jour- 
nalist. Included in the short postscript 
is his view of the interplay between 
writers, editors and agents. Each of the 
stories is preceded by a brief history of 
the story—something about the source 
of the idea, how the material was 
shaped into the finished tale and mar- 
keted. 

The stories themselves are devoid of 
pretense: their sole aim is to provide a 
few minutes of entertainment. The first 
three, which are newspaper stories, 
seem dated, the characters stereotyped. 
Perhaps the main academic value one 
can attribute to the stories is that they 
provide some indication of the type of 
material which has been accepted by 
the “slicks” over the past quarter of a 
century. 

Jack LYLE 
University of California, Los Angeles 


RHODE, ROBERT B., and McCALL, 
FLoyp H., Press Photography. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1961. 244 pp. $4.50. 


THIS IS NOT A TECHNICAL BOOK, BUT 
rather a fairly general survey of the 
field of newspaper photojournalism. 
Mr. Rhode is an associate professor of 
journalism at the University of Colo- 
rado and Mr. McCall is chief photogra- 
pher for the Denver Post. They write 
with assurance and from experience. 
The last survey of photojournalism, 
newspaper style, was Pictorial Journal- 
ism by Vitray, Mills and Ellard, pub- 
lished in 1939. Hence the present vol- 
ume has been received with enthusi- 
asm by those interested in press pho- 
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tography. In 14 readable chapters the 
authors tackle the problem of reporting 
with a camera with the idea that the 
would-be photojournalist must 1) learn 
to control light and 2) learn to tell an 
honest story with a moment’s slice of 
time. 


No attempt has been made to go 
deeply into technical matters and this is 
not a “how-to-do-it” book for begin- 
ners. The authors presume their readers 
have some prior knowledge of both 
photography and the newspaper. The 
book lends itself well to use as a first 
text in photojournalism, but will require 
assignment of supplementary reading 
and, of course, detailed instruction in 
basic photography. 

The chapters on color photography 
for newspapers, the camera and the 
courtroom, and photographic optics are 
excellent. Major weaknesses of the book 
are lack of a good bibliography, for be- 
ginners need considerable guidance in 
finding the literature of photojournal- 
ism, and a neglect of such highly im- 
portant areas as the magazine, televi- 
sion and industrial photojournalism. 

The book is well written, beautifully 
illustrated and printed, and both sound 
and interesting. It should be of consid- 
erable help to both students and photo- 
journalism teachers. 

GeEorRGE A. HouGH, 3RD 
Michigan State University 


SCHETTLER, CLARENCE, Public Opinion 
in American Society. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. 534 pp. 
$7. 


WY THIS BOOK REPRESENTS AN ATTEMPT 
to fill a long-felt need in the social sci- 
ences—a text in public opinion theory 
and research which could lessen the 
teacher’s dependence upon such useful 
but pedagogically trying readers as 
Berelson and Janowitz and Katz, et al. 
In its six parts and 19 chapters, it dis- 
cusses the nature and formation of pub- 
lic opinion, the media of communica- 
tion, public opinion groups in action, 
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the institutional approach to public 
opinion, and (in the final two chapters) 
it says something about research meth- 
ods. 

It is difficult to evaluate this book 
without considering the intended audi- 
ence. The author, now deceased, does 
not speak of his intention in this regard. 
Surely it was not intended for graduate 
students interested in the general area 
of public opinion and mass communi- 
cation and who seek researchable ques- 
tions and new directions in public opin- 
ion research. Similarly it will probably 
not serve the needs of undergraduate 
majors in the social sciences. Its contri- 
bution may be most clear with the un- 
dergraduate students not majoring in 
social science who seek a general out- 
line of some of the topics traditionally 
subsumed by this area of studies. 

The most severe lack in this text is a 
unity which could come from—if one is 
hesitant to use the word theory—a con- 
sistantly applied general orientation. As 
such, it adds little that the readers do 
not give us. 

Perhaps it’s a bit early in the area of 
public opinion study to insist on unity 
in analysis. One can, however, legiti- 
mately expect discussion of concepts 
which appear to be critically related to 
attitude acquisition and opinion expres- 
sion. For example, one could expect 
more extensive and intensive discussion 
of some principles of persuasion. Propa- 
ganda is given a chapter, but factors re- 
lated to attitude change receive meager 
attention therein. 

Furthermore, there is almost no or- 
ganized discussion of such central con- 
cepts as reference groups and identifica- 
tion. The concept of feedback is ignored. 
The vital link between public opinion 
and social change is not examined. Agi- 
tation and the rumor process are neg- 
lected. 

The book contains perhaps more than 
average number of statements which 
may produce discomfort for both teach- 
er and student. For example: “In the 
field of public opinion, it is the signifi- 
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cant rather than the nonsignificant sym- 
bol which is important” (p. 30). “Any- 
one who examines the contents of non- 
commercial! films is impressed with their 
realism” (p. 283). “It is unlikely that 
most reforms will be completely propa- 
ganda” (p. 383). 

Surely the shortcomings in this text 
should be viewed in the context of the 
enormity of the task. The paucity of 
texts in the area may reflect that diffi- 
culty—ana testify to Schettler’s courage 
as well. 

FREDERICK WAISANEN 
Michigan State University 


EMERY, WALTER B., Broadcasting and 
Government. East Lansing: Michi- 
gan State University Press, 1961. 482 
pp. $7.50. 

WY THIS IS AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 

technical terminology which the subject 

involves and a primer of the laws, rules 
and regulations that govern the numer- 
ous licensees of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission; it gives a complete 
understanding of that regulatory agen- 
cy. It should be of interest to a wide 
range of people interested in govern- 
ment and the administrative process, as 
well as broadcasting. ae 

Moreover, there has been concern, — 
some of it expressed by committees of 

Congress, that the private practitioner 

in any of our states is handicapped in 

advising clients on problems involving 

Federal administrative law due to the 

absence of uniform procedural rules to 

which he can readily turn. There is a 

need for books which impart the knowl- 

edge and the meaning of the Federal 

Government’s excursions into our econ- 

omy to promote the public interest. 

Professor Emery’s book fills a current 

need with regard to the Federal Com- 

munications Commission’s role in 
broadcasting matters, including very 
practical attention to FCC rules of pro- 
cedure as well as of policy. 

It is obvious that the author’s consid- 
erable experience is a distinct asset in 
the coherence with which he has devel- 
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oped the subject by linking history, evo- 
lution and purpose, but it is equally 
obvious that he has very comprehen- 
sively and objectively searched through 
all the source material available. 
Throughout he makes ample use of il- 
lustrations by summaries.of administra- 
tive decisions, court decisions and ac- 
curate paraphrase of Commission rules. 


Parts I and II of this book give the 
history and framework of the present 
government areas of concern in broad- 
casting (with preliminary history of the 
telephone and telegraph regulations), 
notably through the FCC, although the 
special roles of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in relation to advertising 
and labeling are set forth in relevant 
detail, as are the special presidential 
powers. Here and elsewhere he treats 
also of such pertinent matters as anti- 
trust problems in relation to the Justice 
Department; libel and slander; the 


copyright laws, including reference to 


the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, and Broadcast 
Music, Inc.; pirating of news; taxation 
of station revenues; unfair competition; 
and the right of privacy. 


There are many who have found the 
technical terminology, abounding in of- 
ficial FCC opinions and regulations re- 
garding radio, words of mystery. In 
Part III the mystery is reduced to a 
minimum. For instance, the author ex- 
plains the nature of radio waves in sim- 
ple terms and discusses the technical 
aspects and use of the spectrum (not 
failing to point out the important prob- 
lem of today concerning the lack of 
central coordination of private and gov- 
ernment use of the spectrum). He de- 
fines very plainly the primary and sec- 
ondary service areas of broadcast sta- 
tions; the purpose of clear channels, 
regional channels and local stations; 
part-time, daytime-only, unlimited time 
stations and share-time stations. The 
origin and purposes of frequency mod- 
ulation stations are narrated. These are 
only random samples. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


The book proceeds rapidly from the 
first stages of television through the 
economic casualties suffered by ultra- 
high frequency ventures to the recent 
TASO studies and the current experi- 
mental research undertaken directly by 
the FCC as applied to UHF operations. 
International broadcasting, its objectives 
and special purposes and restraints are 
discussed; auxiliary and other special 
types of broadcasting receive attention; 
remote pickup, miniature low power 
auxiliary stations, studio transmitter 
link stations, inter-city relay stations, 
television satellites translators and boos- 
ter stations, community antenna televi- 
sion—all are explained and placed in 
focus. He describes the legal and policy 
decisions involved in subscription tele- 
vision. As indicated, to illustrate is not 
to encompass, and the limitations of a 
review prevent mention of many signif- 
icant subjects which are covered with 
equal attention to law, policy and prac- 
tice. Moreover, the author does not stop 
with explanation; he analyzes each part 
of his subject, and the analysis is faith- 
fully done. 

Part IV deals with problems of get- 
ting on the air, omitting consideration 
of no relevant FCC criteria which bear 
upon the basic qualifications required 
of a licensee to construct and operate a 
station: citizenship, adsence of monop- 
oly, legal capacity, financial, technical 
and character qualifications, public re- 
sponsibility and other considerations. 
This is likewise attended by adequate 
reference to, and discussion of, FCC 
reports and opinions and court deci- 
sions. In this part also is a terse but in- 
clusive characterization of special cri- 
teria applicable in competitive licensing 
proceedings and a fairly exhaustive 
statement relative to the FCC’s discre- 
tion in reviewing the programming of 
existing and prospective licensees. 

The application form itself is ana- 
lyzed, FCC procedures for processing it 
are detailed and adjudicatory hearing 
procedures are set forth, and annotated 
to statute and rule. Payola is discussed, 
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as are political broadcasting, lotteries, 
obscene and indecent language over the 
air, false distress signals and rebroad- 
casting, network and station relation- 
ship and controls, the investigatory 
power of the FCC, the prohibition of 
censorship and the self-imposed codes 
adopted by industry. A chapter is de- 
voted to changes in ownership and con- 
trol of stations and the rules that apply. 
Another describes the revocation au- 
thority of the FCC, and its powers 
short of the exercise thereof; answers on 
the basis of policy decisions of the FCC 
are provided respecting the factors that 
may cause a station to lose its license 
and the elements that may mitigate 
against such a result. 

The author closes with thoughtful 
recommendations for the future com- 
prising administrative and legislative 
proposals. Since the breadth and detail 
of Broadcasting and Government is one 
of its outstanding characteristics, some 
disclosure of the content seemed essen- 
tial to a fair portrayal of Professor 
Emery’s scholarly effort. Actual read- 
ing is required for appreciation of the 
story-telling quality which makes this 
book easier to read than to review. 
Constant reference to the legislative 
events that forged much of the statu- 
tory and administrative law of radio li- 
sensee regulation gives the book an 
added tone of historical interpretation 
that makes it alive and engaging. 

JOHN L. FITZGPRALD 
Southern Methodist University 


Jacoss, NorMAN, ed., Culture for the 
Millions? Princeton, New Jersey: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1961. 200 pp. $4.95. 

@ IN THE SUMMER OF 1959 DAEDALUS, 

the journal of the American Academy 

of Arts and Sciences, sponsored a sym- 
posium on mass culture and the mass 
media at Tamiment, Pennsylvania. The 

30 participants included social scien- 

tists, historians, philosophers, critics and 

even a few representatives of the media. 
Daeialus published a dozen of the 
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symposium’s papers in its Spring 1960 
issue. The content of that issue, along 
with three additional articles and the 
texts of some of the Tamiment discus- 
sions is now available in book form. 


One of the added selections is Paul 
Lazarfeld’s introductory article, “Mass 
Culture Today.” This could well serve 
as a review of the book, for Lazarsfeld, 
with considerable skill, summarizes ma- 
jor agreements and differences among 
the members of the symposium. An- 
other addition is Leo Lowenthal’s es- 
say, “An Historical Preface to the Pop- 
ular Culture Debate.” 


Many of the other participants in the 
symposium are familiar names to those 
who have been following the rapidly 
expanding commentaries of the observ- 
ers and critics of “popular culture.” 
The central questions with which they 
are concerned are: “What happens to 
highbrow culture in a mass society?” 
and “What does the great increase in 
middlebrow culture available in the 
media do to people?” 

As usual, there are at least three 
kinds of answers to those questions. So- 
cial philosophers Ernest van den Haag 
and Harriet Arendt pessimistically fear 
that the mass media dilute and demean 
our cultural heritage. They find sup- 
port from such creative artists as poet 
Randall Jarrell and novelist James 
Baldwin. 

On the other hand, Look magazine 
adviser Leo Rosten and CBS President 
Frank Stanton are optimistic about me- 
dia content. Rosten contends that the 
media are not entirely to blame for giv- 
ing the masses what they want. Intel- 
lectual critics of the media, he says, 
often project their own tastes and val- 
ues on those who may not share them. 
Stanton hopefully hypothesizes that in- 
tellectuals and the media really share 
the common goal of disseminating 
greater knowledge and understanding; 
they just use different methods. 

The third group is the one editor 
Norman Jacobs calls the meliorists (in- 
cluding most of the sociologists and his- 
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torians) who believe that the media do 
not necessarily spell the doom of elite 
culture. Edward Shil’s essay on “Mass 
Society and Its Culture” represents this 
point of view. Lending mild support, 
historian Stuart Hughes observes that 
mass culture is part of the price that 
must be paid for democracy. 

All of this is a continuation of a per- 
petual intellectual debate which has 
been going on in one form or another 
for many years and probably will con- 
tinue for centuries more. 

Two general criticisms may be made 
of this kind of book: 

First, many of the speakers are too 
prone to blame the mass media exten- 
sively for our cultural shortcomings. 
Are the media really as powerful as 
they imply in molding men’s minds, 
taste and activities? 

Second, most of the contributors, 
sincere though they be, reason and 
speak as idvalistic humanists rather 
than objective social scientists. Because 
they feel involved or concerned, they 
tend to become overemotional, to over- 
generalize, to disregard research evi- 
dence or select only that which proves 
their point. For example, one speaker 
deplores the fact that 30 years ago 
some of the selections of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club were mediocre. He 
neglects to mention more recent choices 
of the club, some of which have had 
considerable merit. 


This is not to suggest that a work 
like Culture for the Millions? has little 
or no value. The book may contain few 
ideas which are not already available in 
similar works (such as Mass Culture), 
but the contributors are generally intel- 
ligent and articulate. 


Almost anyone concerned with the 
impact of the mass media on our cul- 
ture will read it with enjoyment and 
profit. It will provide stimulating dis- 
cussion material for students of popu- 
lar culture, media criticism and social 
effects on the media. 

ROBERT M. POocKRass 
Pennsylvania State University 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


SELLERS, JAMES E., The Outsider and 
the Word of God. New York: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1961. 240 pp. $4. 


WY CONVENTIONAL IDEAS ABOUT RELI- 
gion in the mass media will be shaken 
up by this book. The author, a young 
theologian with some journalistic back- 
ground, means every word in his title. 
He has deeply pondered how the gospel 
can be brought to people, including 
church members, who do not share his 
neo-Reformation faith; and he doubts 
that the media can do much but incul- 
cate religiosity. 

Some readers will be impatient with 
the book’s excessive and uncritical quo- 
tation of Kierkegaard and Tillich. For 
Professor Sellers, starting with an exist- 
entialist theology which often seems to 
reserve Christianity for a sophisticated 
elite, naturally arrives at the conclusion 
that popularization is bad apologetics. 
Still, his thought leads to creative ideas 
about communicators’ seeking points 
of cultural conflict with audiences to be 
persuaded, rather than common ground. 
He is also suggestive in advocating use 
of secular rather than biblical symbols. 


Yet the author betrays an uneasiness 
and ambivalence as he combines theol- 
ogy and journalism. Thus, after criticiz- 
ing Billy Graham for using old-time re- 
ligion words, he can himself refute an 
unnamed journalism school and insist 
on such phrases as “hunger for right- 
eousness.” 


The thrust of the volume, unfortu- 
nately, is against the media, and its the- 
ological arguments will doubtless be 
used by some to beat down the awaken- 
ing interest in better religious journal- 
ism and church PR. However, critically 
read, it can be a salutary corrective of 
the naive piety which turns to the me- 
dia as the hope of the world’s salvation. 
Anyone who reads this is unlikely to 
expect the Kingdom of God to arrive if 
the church can only get enough time on 
TV. 

ROBERT ROOT 
Syracuse University 
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TAPLIN, WALTER, Advertising, A New 
Approach. London: Hutchinson & 
Co., 1960. 208 pp. $3.50. 

Y IN SPITE OF THE TITLE OF THIS 
book, Taplin’s approach to advertising 
is a new one in only a limited sense. 
That is, it is a new one for him, since it 
is his first approach to the subject. But 
his approach is one of combining ex- 
amination of earlier writings with his 
own speculations and intellectual rumi- 
nations, a very old game indeed. 

Generally, Taplin is perceptive, in- 
sightful and interesting. The strengths 
of the book are the pleasing style in 
which it is written and Taplin’s willing- 
ness to look dispassionately at both 
sides of an issue. Few books on adver- 
tising can match Taplin’s in these re- 
spects. 

But there are a few places where 
Taplin is disposed to dispose too quick- 
ly of rather thorny confrontations of 
his point of view. In these instances, he 
acknowledges only a single spine where 
a briar patch exists. Cases in point are 
his brief comments on the writings of 
Thorstein Veblen and J. K. Galbraith. 

Taplin’s willingness to use data of 
ancient vintage is also troublesome. For 
example, in discussing advertisers’ use 
of rational vs. emotional appeals, he 
cites figures from a 1924 content analy- 
sis by M. T. Copeland and gives no in- 
dication of how well they apply to such 
behavior three and one-half decades 
later. 


A respected English journalist, Tap- 
lin wrote the book while serving as a 
research fellow in advertising and pro- 
motional activity at the London School 
of Economics. In the preface, he says 
the book is intended to be a semi-popu- 
lar work. That probably is a good de- 
scription of it. It is neither a “how to” 
book nor a contribution to basic theory. 
For example, the chapter entitled “Ap- 
propriations” is concerned with many 
problems that must be considered but 
develops neither a theory of advertising 
appropriations nor a plan for determin- 
ing them. 
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The experienced practitioner of ad- 
vertising will not find much that is new 
in this book, although he probably will 
find much that is in harmony with his 
prides and prejudices, and the writing 
undoubtedly will be a strong stimulus 
for fruitful thinking on his part. Fur- 
thermore, this is not a volume which 
will prove particularly productive for 
the social scientist who is seriously con- 
cerned with mass communication beha- 
vior and theory. 


On the other hand, the book is well 
worth assigning as supplemental read- 
ing for students in advertising, and it 
could be read profitably by those critics 
of advertising who have never studied 
the matter objectively. They would find 
it enlightening and—perhaps—disturb- 
ing. 

: GALEN R. RARICK 
University of California 


Other Books and Pamphlets 
on Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 

ARENDT, HANNAH, Between Past and Fu- 
ture: Six Exercises in Political Thought. 
New York: Viking, 1961, 246 pp. $5. 
Among the six essays by this writer 

whom the New Republic calls “one of the 

most brilliant and original of living polit- 
ical philosophers” is one on “The Crisis in 

Education,” and another entitled “The Cri- 

sis in Culture: Its Social and Its Political 

Significance.” 

BAKER, CLIFFORD, A Guide to Technical 
Writing. New York: Pitman, 1961. 101 
pp. $3.50. 

Intended as “a compact digest to allay 
the doubts and solve some of the queries 
that arise as drafts and roughs proceed.” 
Notes are presented in abridged form, with 
examples and exercises. 


BarTH, ALAN, The Price of Liberty. New 

York: Viking, 1961. $4.50. 

The author, editorial writer for the 
Washington Post and visiting professor at 
the University of California, deals with the 
hazards to freedom of speech, press and 
assembly arising from Congressional inves- 
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tigations such as the House Un-American 
Committee, the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, and the late Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s subcommittee. 


BLACK, HILLEL, Buy Now, Pay Later, New 
York: Morrow, 1961. 240 pp. $3.95. 
The author, drawing upon testimony be- 

fore the U. S. Senate and his own research, 

discusses what he calls “the consumer 
credit explosion.” 


BLuEM, A. WILLIAM, JOHN F. Cox and 
GENE MCPHERSON, Television in the 
Public Interest. New York: Hastings 
House, 1961. 192 pp. $6.95. 


Intended to help the layman utilize his 
local TV station for public service projects. 


Business News. Austin: University of 
Texas, School of Journalism, in cooper- 
ation with the Texas Daily Newspaper 
Association, 1961. (Texas Newspaper 
Seminars Number 14.) Apply. 

Topics discussed business news and the 
newspaper, sources of business news, the 
business editor, business columns, and spe- 
cialized business departments. 


BYERLY, KENNETH R., Community Jour- 
nalism. Philadelphia: Chilton, 1961. 
435 pp. $6.50. 

A college textbook, covering weekly, 
semi-weekly, tri-weekly and small commu- 
nity daily papers. The author, for many 
years a publisher of weeklies and small 
dailies, now teaches journalism at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


CAMPBELL, LAURENCE C. and ROLAND E. 
WoLSELEY, How to Report and Write 
the News. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1961. 592 pp. 

Intended to provide guidance on news 
gathering and writing for newspapers, 
news services, radio, television, various 
types of magazines, and any other medium 
that disseminates news. The authors also 
point out similarities and differences in 
writing for the various media. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATION- 
AL PEACE, Perspectives on Peace 1910- 
1960. London: Stevens and Sans, 1960. 
202 pp. 21s. 

“Although it has little to say specifically 
about journalism or the news process, that 
little is significant and basic and comes 
from writers whose views cannot possibly 
be dismissed.”—JPI Report. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


CHAPMAN, JOHN, Tell It to Sweeney: The 
Informal History of the New York 
Daily News. Garden City, N. Y.: Dou- 
bleday, 1961. 288 pp. $4.85. 

A history of a well-known tabloid by 
one of its staff. 


Chicago Now: Daily Newspapers, Vol, 1. 
Chicago: Field Enterprises—Newspaper 
Division, 1961. (Advertising Research 
Foundation.) Apply. 

Contains audience data for the Chicago 
Sun-Times, American, Tribune, and basic 
demographic data relating to the Chicago 
market. 


COSTELLO, LAWRENCE F, and GEorGE N. 
Gorpon, Teach with Television: A 
Guide to Instructional TV. New York: 
Hastings House, 1961. 191 pp. $5.50. 
A manual showing how to produce and 

use televised instruction most effectively 

on all educational levels from the elemen- 
tary school through the university. 


DILLON, MERTON L., Elijah P, Lovejoy, 
Abolitionist Editor. Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1961. 190 pp. $4.75. 
A biography in which the author has 

drawn upon new source material. 


Dizarp, WiLson P., The Strategy of Truth. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1960. 
213 pp. $4.50. 

History and survey of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service since 1948. The author, a for- 
mer newspaper man, is currently in East 
Pakistan for USIA. 


DornBERG, JOHN, Schizophrenic Germanv, 
New York: Macmillan, 1961. $4.95. 
The author, news editor of Overseas 

Weekly, American-owned publication for 

American servicemen abroad, assesses the 

strength and weaknesses of West German 

democracy. There is a 36-page chapter, 

“Press, Literature and Film.” 


Duke, JoHN H., The Publications Adviser. 
Fresno, Calif.: San Joaquin Valley 
Scholastic Press Association, 1961. 101 
pp. $2.50. 

The author’s purpose is to provide a 
“working tool” for the instructor in news- 
paper and yearbook advertising—especial- 
ly the beginner in the field. 


Economic Survey Data. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Survey Research 
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Center, Institute for Social Reesarch, 

1961. 60 pp. Apply. 

Shows types of data available to aca- 
demic researchers from the Economic Be- 
havior Program of the Survey Center, with 
a related bibliography. Free to “qualified 
scholars and their libraries.” 


Forcugz, Guy J., ed., Letters of H. L. 
Mencken. New York: Knopf, 1961. 
$7.95. 

“This small but pertinent selection from 
the thousands of letters still in existence 
show that the enfant terrible of the Twen- 
ties was often wrong but never dull.”— 
Saturday Review. 


Frey, ALBERT WESLEY, Advertising. 3d 
ed. New York: Ronald Press, 1961. 
600 pp. $7.50. 

A text, emphasizing the managerial as- 
pects of advertising. The new edition has 
added chapters on the marketing mix and 
marketing programs. 


GarsT, RoBERT E, and THEODORE M. 
BERNSTEIN, Headlines and Deadlines: A 
Manual for Editors. 3d ed. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961. 237 


pp. $5. 


This newest edition emphasizes the trend 


to make mews more _ understandable 
through additional background and per- 
spective. 


Harris, SIDNEY J., Last Things First. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1961. 338 pp. 
$4. 

A collection from Harris’ articles and 
column in the Chicago Daily News. 


Hine, Ropert V., ed., William Andrew 
Spalding, Los Angeles Newspaperman. 
San Marino, Calif.; Huntington Library 
Publications, 1961. $5. 

Reminiscences of a prominent newspa- 
per man who come to Los Angeles in 1874 
aad, until 1900, worked as reporter, busi- 
ness manager and editor for the Herald, 
the Express and the Times. 


The Image of Radio Free Europe among 
Polish Refugees and Visitors. New 
York: Radio Free Europe, Audience Re- 
search, 1961. 

A study of Radio Free Europe’s effec- 
tiveness, based on interviews with almost 
1,000 Polish visitors and refugees in the 
West who left Poland between April 1958 
and March 1961. 
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Kann, E. J., A Reporter Here and There. 
New York: Random House, 1961. 364 
pp. $4.95. 

Around-the-vorld adventures of the New 

Yorker's roving correspondent. 


KyYLE-KEITH, RICHARD, The High Price of 
Pornography. Washington: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1961. 230 pp. $4.50. 
Examines the nature and history of por- 

nography,, including its recent upsurge and 
the efforts to combat it through censorship 
and other means. Included are chapters 
discussing pornography and the various 
mass media. 


LAMONT, HELEN Oris, ed., A Diamond of 
Years: The Best of the “Woman’s Home 
Companion.” Garden City, N.Y.: Dou- 
bleday, 1961. 


An anthology. 


LEDERER, WILLIAM, A Nation of Sheep. 
New York: Norton, 1961. 194 pp. 
$3.75. 


The co-author of The Ugly American 
describes in grim detail what he feels to be 
the failure of press and government to give 
the public adequate information about crit- 
ical areas in the world. 
LIEBLING, A. J., The Press. 

Ballantine, 1961. 

The author’s New Yorker articles made 


into a paperback original, with a great deal 
of new material added. 


New York: 


LIPPMANN, WALTER, The Coming Tests 
with Russia. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1961. 37 pp. $2.50. 

Lippmann’s report of his recent long in- 
terview with Khrushchev which first ap- 
peared in three articles in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Listening Patterns and Related Attitudes 
of Polish Listeners to Western Broad- 
casts. Munich: Radio Free Europe, Au- 
dience Research, 1961. 61 pp. 

A study based on interviews with 164 
refugees and visitors from Poland. 


Mass Media in the Developing Countries: 
A Unesco Report to the United Nations. 
New York: Unesco Publications Center, 
801 Third Ave., 1961. (Reports and 
Papers on Mass Communications No. 
33) 

Efforts that have already been made to 
develop the information media; problems 
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met in doing so; and conclusions and rec- 
ommendations. 


MATTHEWS, HERBERT L., The Cuban Story. 
New York: Braziller, 1961, $4.50. 


The author, with the New York Times, 
tells of his early interviews with Castro 
(whom he liked at first and helped make 
known in his country), and gives his com- 
mentary on what has followed in Cuba. 


Meeting of Experts on Development of 
Information Media in Latin America. 
New York: Unesco Publications Center, 
801 Third Ave., 1961. (Unesco/MC/ 
41) 


Report of a meeting in Santiago, in 
which participants discussed news agencies, 
newspapers and periodicals, radio broad- 
casting, television, film and training for 
journalism. 


National Survey of Television Sets in U. S. 
Househelds—May 1961. New York: 
Advertising Research Foundation, 3 
East 54th St., 1961. 13 pp. 


Shows television ownership in relation to 
such factors as urban and rural resider~e, 
region, telephone ownership, type and size 
of household, and so on. 


Norton, Howarpb, Only in Russia. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Van Nostrand, 1961. 240 pp. 
$4.95. 

The author, chief of the Moscow Bu- 
reau of The Baltimore Sun, tells about 
daily non-political life in Russia. 


OpoTowsky, STAN, TV, the Big Picture. 
New York: Dutton, 1961. 318 pp. 
$4.50. 


A report to TV viewers about “the for- 
eign land of networks, advertising agen- 
cies, and rating services.” The author, not 
connected with television, says that he has 
tried to give a fair and objective picture. 


OsGcoop, CHARLES E., Studies on the Gen- 
erality of Affective Meaning Systems. 
Urbana: University of Illinois, Institute 
of Communications Research, 1961. 34 
pp. Apply. 

A paper presented to the American Psy- 
chological Association. 


PARKER, EVERETT C., Religious Television: 
What to Do and How. New York: 
Harper, 1961. 244 pp. $4. 

Intended to provide both a practical and 


a theoretical background for broadcasting 
about religion. 
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PAuLuU, BurRTON, British Broadcasting in 
Transition. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1961. 250 pp. $5. 


A sequel to the author’s British Broad- 
casting: Radio and Television in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, bringing it up to date and 
discussing the effects of competition. 


Post, HoMeR A. and HAROLD R. SNOD- 
Grass, News in Print. Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon, 1961. 262 pp. $3.60. 


Intended as a text-guidebook to help stu- 
dents put out their school paper. The au- 
thors give as its scope the complete essen- 
tials of scholastic journalism, ranging from 
the organization of subject matter in news 
articles to the evaluation of the effective- 
ness of the total paper. 


PosTMAN, NEIL and the COMMITTEE ON 
THE STUDY OF TELEVISION OF THE Na- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENG- 
LIsH, Television and the Teaching of 
English, 138 pp. $1. 


The purpose of this booklet is to teach 
students in English classes in elementary 
and high schools how to watch television 
in an informed and discriminating manner 
so that it will add to their knowledge of 
language and literature. 


READ, DONALD, Press and People 1790- 
1850: Opinions in Three English Cities. 
London: Edward Arnold, 1961. 227 pp. 
30s. 


Study of the role of the press in Eng- 
land’s industrial revolution, with discus- 
sions of the background, influence and 
opinions of the newspapers of three large 
cities in northern England. 


RHODES, FRED H., Technical Report Writ- 
ing. 2d ed. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1961. 168 pp. $5.50. 

Covers organization, form and style of 
both written and oral reports, and dis- 
cusses some of the simpler principles of 
statistics in relation to the analysis and 
interpretation of oral data. 


Ropu, C. H., ed., The Trial of Lady 
Chatterley: Regina v. Penguin Books 
Limited. New York: Atheneum, 1961. 
(Penguin Special 192) 250 pp. 95¢. 
Transcript of the recent trial of Lady 

Chatterley’s Lover in England. 


RourkKE, Francis E., Secrecy and Public- 
ity: Dilemmas of Democracy. Balti- 
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more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1961. 236 

pp. $5. 

Considers the issues that arise out of 
governmental activity in withholding in- 
formation from the press. Both secrecy 
and publicity are examined in terms of 
their simultaneous impact upon national 
security and individual freedom. 


SANDAGE, CHARLES H., ed., The Promise of 
Advertising. Homewood, Ill.: Richard 
D. Irwin, 1961. 207 pp. $5.50. 

The publishers say that the purpose of 
this book is two fold: “to honor James 
Webb Young and his great contributions 
to advertising, and to bring together the 
points of view of some of the leaders in 
advertising and business in respect to ad- 
vertising today and tomorrow.” 


SCHALEBEN, ARVILLE, Your Future in Jour- 
nalism, New York: Richards Rosen 
Press, 1961. 158 pp. $2.95. 

Outlines necessary qualifications, job op- 
portunities, and responsibilities of editors 
and reporters. 


SCHEIN, EDGAR, INGE SCHNEIER and CurR- 
Tis H. BAKER, Coercive Persuasion. 
New York: Norton, 1961. 320 pp. 
$6.95. 


“A Socio-Psychological Analysis of the 
‘Brainwashing’ of American Civilian Pris- 
oners by Chinese Communists.”—Subtitle. 


SMITH, BERNARD, Industrial Editing: A 
Handbook of House Journals. London: 
Sir Isaac Pitman, 1961. 225 pp. 27/6. 


Commissioned by the British Association 
of Industrial Editors to provide a complete 
guide for producers and editors of house 
journals and industrial and technical ma- 
terial. 


Studies in Public Communication. Chica- 
go: University of Chicago, 1961. (Num- 
ber 3) 158 pp. 

An occasional journal whose objective is 
“the cross-fertilization of the social sci- 
ences and the arts of public communica- 
tion.” 


Toward Better Media Comparisons. New 

York: Advertising Research Foundation, 

3 East 54th St., 1961. 30 pp. 

A report of the Audience Concepts 
Committee established to try to clarify the 
issues involved in measuring the effective- 
ness of advertising through sales. 
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TRENAMAN, JOSEPH and DENNIS McCQUAIL, 
Television and the Political Image. Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1961. 287 pp. 30s. 

A British study, conducted by means of 

a sample survey of two constituencies, in 

which the same people were interviewed 

before and immediately after the campaign 
to determine the effect of the various me- 
dia on voting. 


U. S. House, Post OFFICE AND CIvit SER- 
VICE COMMITTEE, Survey of Economic 
Effects of Third Class Bulk Mail Rate 
Increases, Washington: Department of 
Commerce, 1960. 


Gives background and development of 
third class bulk mail, and an analysis of 
its users and its possible effect on our 
economy. Appendices give statistics, pro- 
cedures and techniques, provisions and 
rate changes, and bibliography. 


U. S. Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, Survey 
of Postal Rates. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1960. 118 pp. 
60¢. 

Report which provides an analysis of 
the historic revenue and expense relation- 
ships of the principal classes of mail. 


U. S. House. SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND For- 
EIGN COMMERCE, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission Reorganization. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1961. 81 pp. 


Hearings on H.R. 7333, a bill to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934, for the 
purpose of facilitating the prompt and or- 
derly conduct of the business of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commisison. 


WILSON, H. H., Pressure Group: The Cam- 
paign for Commercial Television, Lon- 
don: Secker & Warburg, 1961. 232 pp. 
The author describes how a small pres- 

sure group of conservative M-Ps, with the 
aid of certain radio and television inter- 
ests, overcame the opposition of their own 
government and brought about the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority. 


Woop, JAMES PLAYSTED, Advertising and 
the Soul’s Belly: Repetition and Meraory 
in Advertising. Athens: University of 
Georgia Press, 1961. 116 pp. $3.50. 
The author considers the relationship of 

memory to advertising in the light of vari- 

ous established approaches and generally 
accepted theories. 
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3 MAGAZINES OF THE U.S.A. SHOWED A GOOD DEAL OF CONCERN OVER THE IN- 
stability and changes within the mass magazine field. The final issue of Coronet 
carried an October date; drop in advertising revenue was blamed. Two leaders in 
the women’s magazine field, McCall’s and Ladies Home Journal, were girding for 
a showdown battle after each lost advertising linage last year. Meanwhile, the 
venerable Saturday Evening Post, following on the heels of Life, appeared in a 
new and brighter format in an effort to increase revenue. 

Despite the radio and television networks’ announcement of a $50 million 
budget for news and public affairs and recurrent talk of the imminent “electronic 
execution” of mass magazines, the magazine picture was not entirely dark. Two 
new publications, Show Business Illustrated and Show, entered the field with each 
claiming over a million dollar investment. Two magazines with a book look, 
American Heritage and Horizon, were reported doing well. 

In the newspaper field, there was one major change in ownership: The Oregon 
Journal, Portland’s 60-year-old evening and Sunday newspaper, was sold to Samuel 
I. ‘Newhouse interests for $8,334,000. Production was merged with Newhouse’s 
Oregonian but the editorial operations of the two papers were kept separate. 


Articles listed are chosen from the standard trade and scholarly publications of journalism and communi- 
cations and from “general” periodicals; from about 30 journals of political science, psychology and 
sociology; from about 50 legal periodicals; and from about 60 history journals. Abbreviations used in 
this issue include: Ad Age, Advertising Age; Am. Ed., American Editor; Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., American 
Political Science Review; ANSE Bul., American Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV Com. Rev., 
Audio-Visual Communications Review; Behav. Sci., Behavioral Science; Bdcstg., Broadcasting; Bus. 
Wk., Business Week; E&P, Editor & Publisher; For. Aff., Foreign Affairs; J. Ad. Res., Journal of 
Advertising Research; J. Appl. Psych., Journal of Applied Fsychology; J. of Bdcstg., Journal of 
Broadcasting; J. Exper. Psych., Journal of Experimental Psychology; JQ, Journalism Quarterly; J. 
Mktng., Journal of Marketing; J. of Pol. Econ., Journal of Political Economy; J. of Pol., Journal of 
Politics; J. Soc. Psych., Journal of Social Psychology; M/S, Media/scope; NR, Nieman Reports; Nswk., 
Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; Pol. Q., Political Quarterly; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; Kep., 
Reporter; PR Jrnl., Public Relations Journal; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review; TV Age, Television Age. 


Advertising chologists into marketing is officially rec- 

ognized by newly created consumer psy- 

368. ANoNyMous. Consumer psychol- chology unit in the APA. President of 

ogy unit is APA milestone. Ad Age 32: new group is Dik Twedt who gives statis- 
37 pl Sept. 11.—The great influx of psy- tics and some background. 
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369. —Madison avenue circles the 
globe. Bus, Wk. No. 1661 p34 July 1.— 
U.S. advertising agencies have rushed to 
set up outposts all over the world. Young 
and Rubicam have acknowledged an asso- 
ciation with Dentsu Advertising, Ltd., of 
Japan. 

370. —The color explosion in advertis- 
ing. M/S 5:7 p63 July (part II), 5:8 p117 
Aug. (part II1).—Part II charts growth in 
use and technique of color in magazines 
and business press; part III discusses color 
in TV, outdoor and in direct mail. 

371. ALDEN, ROBERT. /t’s up to the ad- 
vertiser not to ask. Sat. Rev. 44:27 p39 
July 8.—Both advertiser and publisher 
want a publication to be interesting enough 
to be read; the newspaper or magazine 
loaded with publicity pieces serves neither. 

372. Doan, RICHARD K. What we don’t 
know about television. Television 18:7 
p50 July.—What makes the successful sell? 
Report on two-year basic research project 
conducted by Television Bureau of Adver- 
tising and Penn State University. 

373. Kovgr, ARTHUR J. and SEYMOUR 
LIEBERMAN. Selecting commercial spokes- 
men. J. Ad. Res. 1:5 pp22-5 Sept.— 
Matched groups choose from different 
spokesmen presenting filmed TV automo- 
bile commercials. Most-named favorable 
personality traits: “believable,” “sincere,” 
“down-to-earth,” “good sense of humor.” 

374. Kye, Jerry V. Deceptive adver- 
tising practices. Tex. LR 39:7 pp903-12 
Oct.—Author sees need for new efforts, 
especially through better state laws and 
state enforcement, to prevent unfair com- 
petition and to protect consumers. 


375. STARCH, DANIEL. Measuring prod- 
uct sales made by advertising. M/S 5:9 
pp40-78 Sept.—A method has been devel- 
oped to measure the relative selling effect 
of different advertisements, the Netapps or 
net ad-produced purchases method com- 
paring purchases of perceivers and non- 
perceivers of ads. Within limitations of 
method, advertising produces about three 
dollars of sales per dollar of advertising 
cost. 


376. STIGLER, GeorGE J. The econom- 
ics of information. J. of Pol. Econ. 69:3 
pp213-225 June.—Author offers mathe- 
matical model of buyer-seller-information 
process, attaching economic value to con- 
cept of “search” as information. 
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377. Srock, J. STEVENS. A comparison 
of eight audience estimates: J. Ad. Res. 
1:5 pp9-15 Sept—Personal recognition, 
personal recall and telephone recall meth- 
ods are compared for six consumer maga- 
zines. Results are essentially the same for 
all methods, even under conditions of re- 
interviewing. 


Audience Analysis 


378. ANOoNYMouUS. Radio outdrew TV 
in summer weeks, Sindlinger reports. Ad 
Age 32:37 p59 Sept. 11—Radio main- 
tains an average weekly audience lead of 
more than 6% as reruns prevail during 
summer TV hiatus. 

379. MERRILL, IRVING R. Broadcast 
viewing and listening by children. POQ 
25:2 pp262-276 Summer.—Citing studies 
by Schramm and others, and based on 
additional data, the author concludes it is 
only a “slight exaggeration” to designate 
children aged 4-12 as exclusively an audi- 
ence for television, and that only after age 
18 do they constitute a significant “over- 
lapping audience.” 

380. MINTER, Puiip C., Fritz A. AL- 
BERT and RIcHARD D. Powers. Does 
presentation method influence film learn- 
ing? AV Com. Rev. 9:4 pp195-200 July- 
Aug.—Study showed that active participa- 
tion of audience in form of class discus- 
sion and note-taking promoted signifi- 
cantly more learning from films than did 
any of three other methods of presentation 
tested. 

381. ScHuyLerR, Pumie N. Warning 
flags to papers hoisted in new Gallup poll. 
E&P 94:31 p9 Aug. 5.—Latest Gallup sur- 
vey of public attitude toward newspapers 
shows majority of readers would pay 15¢ 
a day for paper, that they still look first to 
newspapers for news and that they feel 
newspapers usually have facts straight. 

See also No, 377. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 


382. Apams, J. Sracy. Reduction of 
cognitive dissonance by seeking consonant 
information. J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psych. 
62:1 pp74-8 Jan.—When subjects were ex- 
posed to communication attacking their 
beliefs, they tended to seek more informa- 
tion—specifically, they seemed to seek in- 
formation which would rebuild their dam- 
aged attitude. 
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383. ALLYN, JANE and LEON FESTINGER. 
The effectiveness of unanticipated persua- 
sive communications. J, Abnorm. & Soc. 
Psych. 62:1 pp35-40 Jan.—Greater atti- 
tude change resulted when high school 
students were misled as to purpose of talk 
they were to hear than when alerted as to 
speaker's opinion and probable nature of 
talk. 

384. ANasT, PHP. Attitude toward 
the press as a function of interests. JQ 
38:3 pp376-80 Summer. 

385. BARCLAY, ALLAN. Objective medi- 
ators in paired-associate learning. Am. J. 
Psychol. 74:3 pp373-383 Sept-—Compari- 
son of mediated transfer and general trans- 
fer effects in verbal learning suggests that 
Osgood’s “mediation hypothesis” should 
not be extrapolated to transfer in verbal 
learning. 

386. COLEMAN, EDMUND B. and INSUP 
Kim. Comparison of several typography 
styles in English. J. Appl. Psych. 45:4 
pp262-7 Aug.—Experiments were carried 
out using such typographical innovations 
in grouping words as vertical, square pan, 
and one-phrase-per-line methods. In ordi- 
nary speed-of-reading and comprehension 
tests, conventional typographical style was 
superior; in controlled tachistoscopic tests, 
however, more words were reproduced 
correctly when new styles were used which 
take better account of eye’s area of clear 
vision. 

387. Davison, W. PHILLIPS, A public 
opinion game. POQ 25:2 pp210-220 Sum- 
mer.—By role-playing, a means is pro- 
vided to study opinion formation and 
change. Media play inferential role. 

388. Jones, AUSTIN, et al. Information 
deprivation as a motivational variable. J. 
Exp. Psychol. 62:2 pp126-137 Aug.—In- 
formation deprivation functions as a moti- 
vational variable, Subjects deprived of in- 
formation will execute with increasing fre- 
quency instrumental responses causing in- 
creasing amounts of information to be 
introduced into environment. 

389. MacLay, HowarpD and Epwarp E. 
Ware. Cross-cultural use of the semantic 
differential. Behav. Sci. 6:3 pp185-190 
July.—The semantic differential proved 
useful as an anthropological tool to dis- 
tinguish between, and to group internally 
three American Indian cultures. 

390. McGuire, WILLIAM J. and DeME- 
TRIOS PAPAGEORGIS. The relative efficacy 
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of various types of prior belief-defense in 
producing immunity against persuasion. J. 
Abnorm. & Soc. Psych. 62:2 pp327-37 
March.—What is the betier method for 
inoculating a person against an anticipated 
propaganda campaign? Study suggests it 
is better to give weakened sample of argu- 
ments he will later hear than to give him 
“supportive therapy” consisting of more 
material favoring his current belief. 


391. MCPHEE, WILLIAM N. Note on a 
campaign simulator, POQ 25:2 pp184-193 
Summer.—Previously reported experimen- 
tal model of the behavior “cycle” in vot- 
ing is linked to the “stimulation process” 
to produce a “response curve.” Based on 
assumptions similar to those in Guttman 
scaling, empirical evidence is offered to 
explain Sen. Humphrey’s defeat in 1960 
Wisconsin primary. 


392. MUSSEN, PAUL and ELDRED RUTH- 
ERFORD. Effects of aggressive cartoons on 
children’s aggressive play. J. Abnorm. & 
Soc. Psych. 62:2 pp461-4 March.—An ex- 
periment with first-graders indicated view- 
ing an aggressive motion picture cartoon 
tended to stimulate aggression, not to pro- 
vide a “harmless release” for it. 


393. WESTERSTAHL, JORGEN, ef al. An 
experiment with information pamphlets on 
civil defense. POQ 25:2 pp236-248 Sum- 
mer.—An experimental before-after de- 
sign involving a panel and “control 
group,” conducted in Sweden, established 
that readers of a pamphlet on civil de- 
fense were more informed and more posi- 
tive in their attitudes toward civil defense 
than non-readers. Hovland’s formula for 
measuring “effective increase” was utilized. 


See also Nos. 376, 380, 461, 473. 


Communica‘or Analysis 


394. Frost, RICHARD T. Stability and 
change in local party politics. POQ 25:2 
pp221-235 Summer.—View that communi- 
cations technology has become the basic 
consideration in state and local politics is 
disputed by author, who reports that per- 
sonal networks related to elements of po- 
litical power and patronage still govern 
electioneering process. 


395. GreBER, WALTER and WALTER 
JouHNnson. The city hall “beat”: a study of 
reporter and source roles. JQ 38:3 pp289- 
97 Summer. 
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Community Journalism 

396. Hayes, CHARLES E. Journalism 
grows new roots in suburbs. Quill 49:9 
pp6-10 Sept—A strong pitch for the 
growth of “the new frontier of journal- 
ism,” where young men are lured by “in- 
dependence, responsibility, integrity and 
the canons of journalism.” 

397. OBERT, JoHN. What about week- 
lies? NR 15:3 ppl2-16 July.—A plea to 
liberals to redress the unbalance of one- 
party press by buying country weeklies to 
give “the other side” a voice. The author 
is an editor who has practiced what he 
preaches. 

398. Simm, JoHN CAMERON. 45.5% of 
weeklies run editorials regularly, survey 
indicates. Amer. Press 79:10 pp9, 28 Aug. 
—Minnesota professor says detailed an- 
alysis in some states shows overall figure 
is probably too high; smaller papers most 
likely to ignore opinion content. 

399. WiLLiaMs, BraD. Does the weekly 
have a future? Sat. Rev. 44:27 pp40-1 
July 8.—Grassroot news is what readers 
of weeklies want. As national population 
increases, dailies are compelled to spread 
themselves and to give less attention to 
each individual community. 


Content Analysis 
400. HACHTEN, WILLIAM A. The chang- 


ing U.S. Sunday newspaper. 
pp281-88 Summer. 


Courts and Law of the Press 

401. ANonyMous. London jury awards 
$280,000 for libel. E&P 94:30 p46 July 
29.—One reason for size of award: the 
London Daily Telegraph “enjoyed the rep- 
utation of being reliable and responsible 
and the jury might think that anyone read- 
ing something in it would assume it to be 
true.” 

402. —Supreme Court upholds validity 
of municipal ordinance requiring submis- 
sion of all motion pictures for censorship 
prior to exhibition. Col. LR 61:5 pp919- 
926 May.—Ruling upholding requirement 
for submitting movie to censor before 
showing should not be overemphasized. 
Court merely “refused to limit the state in 
its selection of methods most effective for 
protection of its interests” in the absence 
of a showing of “unreasonable strictures 
on individual liberty.” 

403. —The right to anonymity. Yale 
LJ 70:7 pp1084-1128 June.—System' pro- 


JQ 38:3 
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posed whereby legality of law requiring 
disclosure of identity of author of any 
communication protected under First 
Amendment would be tested by “deter- 
rent” effect. Courts should void legislative 
action having effect of “foreclosing the 
modification of at least some beliefs.” 

404. —Tri-City Herald loses antitrust 
suit appeal. E&P 94:27 p70 July 8.—The 
appeal came in a damage suit filed against 
a union-financed competitor, which had 
come into being after a strike against 
Herald. 

405. Francois, WILLIAM. How the 
courts stand on trials and errors. Quill 
49:8 p6 Aug.—An examination of U.S. 
Supreme Court’s tendency to overturn 
contempt convictions against newspapers 
except where “clear and present danger” 
to justice exists. 

406. FRANKFURTER, JUSTICE FELIX and 
Justice ToM CiarK. Trial by newspapers. 
NR 15:3 p3 July.—Brief excerpts from 
opinions by two Supreme Court justices 
critical of inflammatory press coverage of 
a murder trial. 

407. Gray, ALBERT WoopruFF, Once 
a public figure, always in the news. E&P 
94:39 p32 Sept. 30.—A California court 
dismisses an invasion of privacy charge 
based on publication of details from the 
past of a public figure. 

408. KRAHLING, WILLIAM D. Labor's 
charge of “unfair”: a libel risk for news- 
men. JQ 38:3 pp347-350 Summer. 

409. PauL, JaMes C. N. The post of- 
fice and non-mailability of obscenity: an 
historical note. UCLA LR 8:44 pp44-68 
Jan.—Confusion created by post office at- 
tempts to censor obscenity emphasizes 
need for reappraisal by Congress. 

See also Nos. 374, 459. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 

410. ANonyMous. Explosive news cru- 
sade rescues a sacred city. E&P 94:31 p12 
Aug. 5.—A California suburban editor 
tackles a ripe case of municipal corrup- 
tion. 

411. BINGHAM, ROBERT. Where the 
press is free. Rep. 25:1 pp24-6 July 6.— 
Author believes it almost a general rule, 
with Boston as an example, “that the more 
newspapers a city has, the worse those pa- 
pers will be.” He declares U.S. is “drown- 
ing in a sea of homogenized journalism.” 

412. BLUMBERG, NATHAN B. The press 
and its ineffective critics. NR 15:3 pp31- 
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34 July—Montana’s J-School dean swings 
hard at level of press criticism today and 
urges creation of a national board of 
critics to do a better job. 

413. BoNaFEDE, Dom. The press in the 
Cuban fiasco. NR 15:3 pS July.—A re- 
porter who covered the abortive invasion 
blames both the U.S. government and too- 
gullible press for “disastrous adventure 
diplomatically, militarily—and journalisti- 
cally.” 

414. FRIEDMAN, RICK. Editor vilified 
for civic reform wins courage award; Sam 
Woodring of South Carolina joins coveted 
Lovejoy roll call. E&P 94:29 p9 July 22. 

415. Lyons, Louis M. Collingwood 
views the press. NR 15:3 p17 July.—A 
review, with quotes from broadcast scripts, 
of a new CBS-TV series presenting a 
weekly critique of the New York news- 
papers. 

416. MASTERMAN, JOHN. Crusade for 
good government. Quill 49:8 p12 Aug.— 
Story of a Pulitzer-winning fight against a 
corrupt judge in Amarillo, Texas. 

417. Roper, EtmMo. The U.S. press and 
the tractor deal. Sat. Rev. 44:32 pp44-5 
Aug. 12.—Handling of Fidel Castro’s de- 
mand of tractors for prisoners by a large 
segment of American press called loose 
and misleading. 

418. WoLSELEY, ROLAND E. Newspapers 
should be for highbrows. NR 15:3 pp21- 
23 July—A brisk summary of current 
newspaper faults and some suggestions for 
correcting them, including a proposal for 
establishment of a national press council 
on British model. 

See also No. 472. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


419. CHAMBERS, LENOIR, VERMONT 
RoysTeER and LaurEN SotH. The philoso- 
phy. Mstd. 13:3 pp3-11 Summer.—Three 
Pulitzer Prize-winning editorial writers 
present ideas about what makes editorial 
pages great. (Same issue reprints 1961 
Pulitzer and Sigma Delta Chi prize edi- 
torials). 

420. Jones, ROBERT L., VERLING C. 
TROLDAHL and J. K. HVISTENDAHL. News 
selection patterns from a state TTS-wire. 
JQ 38:3 pp303-12 Summer. 

421. Sim, J. C. Use of editorials in 
U.S. dailies and weeklies. JQ 38:3 pp375- 
76 Summer. 

422. STENSAAS, HARLAN S. The front- 
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page teen-ager; how 11 dailies treat him. 
JQ 38:3 pp373-75 Summer. 
See also Nos. 395, 400. 


Education for Journalism 

423. ANONYMOUS. Teachers told ‘gray’ 
papers trend may alienate readers; Ran- 
dolph Heerst says talented journalists must 
renew vigor. E&P 94:35 p12 Sept. 2.— 
Report of talks at Ann Arbor AEJ con- 
vention. In same issue: text of Prof. Keen 
Rafferty’s address to AASDJ. 

424. Fospick, JAMEs A. and BRADLEY S. 
GREENBERG. Journalism as career choice: 
a small-sample study. JQ 38:3 pp380-82 
Suminer. 

425. Hortin, L. J. Journalism is lib- 
eral art. E&P 94:38 p90 Sept. 23.—Direc- 
tor of Ohio University school of journal- 
ism urges educators to “quit apologizing 
for journalism” and go on attack against 
critics. 

See also No. 482. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communications 

426. ANoNyMouS. Korea’s mute press. 
Time 78:5 pp42-3 Aug. 4.—Newspaper 
staffs in South Korea have shrunk from 
100,000 during Chang’s regime to 15,000. 

427. —News on Sunday. Time 77:27 
pp48-9 June 30.—In less than five months, 
William Berry’s Sunday Telegraph, Lon- 
don’s first new Sunday paper in 42 years, 
has demonstrated ability to survive. 

428. —Notes on the Polish press. East 
Europe 10:9 pp22-6 Sept.—A public opin- 
ion poll in Poland showed 45% of people 
interviewed considered the most authorita- 
tive source of information to be conversa- 
tions with others. Within past three years, 
44 of 122 publications “changed” editors 
and there has been a rise of yellow jour- 
nalism. 

429. BENNION, SHERILYN C. Mass mag- 
azine phenomenon: the German “TIllustri- 
erte.” JQ 38:3 pp360-62 Summer. 

430. CRITCHFIELD, RICHARD. Better jour- 
nalism in India’s program. E&P 94:29 
p15 July 22.—Six Indian universities now 
offer journalism courses to train staffs for 
rapidly expanding Indian press (500 new 
newspapers started last year). 

431. DEuTSCH, Kart W. Social mobil- 
ization and political development. Am. 
Pol. Sci. Rev. 55:3 pp493-514 Sept.— 
Processes of modernization are treated 
empirically in effort to develop means of 
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predicting more precisely direction and ef- 
fects of societal change. Factors include 
rates of literacy, radio audience and num- 
ber of newspaper readers. Builds on earlier 
study. 

432. GERBNER, GEORGE. Press perspec- 
tives in world communication: a_ pilot 
study. JQ 38:3 pp313-322 Summer. 

433. HOLLSTEIN, MILTON. The press in 
Burma: its hopes and problems. JQ 38:3 
pp351-59 Summer. 

434. Oxes, IMOGENE E. Effective com- 
munication by Americans with Thai. JQ 
38:3 pp337-41 Summer. 

435. Smart, M. NEFF. A proposal for 
“scholars” in foreign news reporting. JQ 
38:3 pp371-72 Summer. 

See also Nos, 369, 401, 437, 452, 462. 


Government and Press 

436. Koop, THEODORE F. Dilemma of 
a democracy in a cold war. ASNE Bul. 
No. 444 pl July 1.—A CBS vice president 
argues against censorship of press in 
peacetime. Most security leaks, he writes, 
are fault of government blabbermouths, 
not reporters. An accompanying article by 
a British newsman describes his country’s 
system of a government committee to pass 
on security and censorship questions. 

437. McCaBE, ROBERT Karr. No news 
is bad news; the ban on American report- 
ing from Communist China. NR 15:3 
pp24-27 July.—A review of sequence of 
events from William Worthy case to date. 

438. PuLiTzerR, JosePH, Jr. The press 
lives by disclosures. NR 15:3 p7 July.— 
A publisher argues against any attempt to 
institute censorship of the press in wake 
of Cuban episode. 

See also Nos. 464, 466, 468, 474, 475, 
477, 484. 


History and Biography 
439. CULLEN, Maurice C. William Gil- 
more Simms, southern journalist. JQ 38:3 
pp298-302 Summer. 
440. KinG, C. RICHARD. Prison camp 
papers of 19th century Texas. JQ 38:3 
pp342-346 Summer. 


441. TANSELLE, G. THoMas, The "ri- 
day Literary Review and the Chicago . .n- 
aissance. JQ 38:3 pp332-36 Summer. 

442. WuHiIpPLe, CHARLES L. Ralph Mc- 
Gill; he keeps stirring up hornets’ nests. 
Am. Ed. 5:2 pp2-14 July.—A colorful 
profile of Atlanta editor by a Boston re- 
porter. 
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443. Zoprist, BENEDICT Karl. How 
Victor Lawson’s newspapers covered the 
Cuban war of 1898. JQ 38:3 pp323-331 
Summer. 


See also Nos. 451, 463, 471. 


Magazines 


444. ANonyMous. Cat fight. Nswk. 
58:6 pp72-3 Aug. 7.—Last month the 
Ladies Home Journal carried 42% less 
advertising than a year ago and McCall's 
was in a 14% decline from last year. 

445. —Final touches. Nswk. 58:4 p45 
July 24.—Last issue of Coronet magazine 
will be dated October. Rising cost of cir- 
culation obligations and advertising reve- 
nue drop of 21% this year are responsible. 

446. —Lopping off. Nswk. 58:7 p48 
Aug. 14.—Roughly one-third of editorial 
staff of American Weekly was “lopped off” 
and Edwin C. Kennedy, former magazine 
adveitising director, was named publisher. 

447. —Magazines with the book look. 
Bus. Wk. No. 1661 pp38-9 July 1.— 
American Heritage and Horizon are past 
the breakeven point, American Gun is 
expected to turn corner at 32,000 circu- 
lation, and Art in America is expected to 
be profitable next year. 


448. —Mass mush. Nswk. 58:3 p54 
July 17.—Gerald Bartell, new owner of 
True Love, True Romance, and True 
Story, has directed his publications toward 
wife and mother. He now heads a $6 
million chain of four radio stations, the 
old Macfadden publications, Pageant, and 
an interest in a pay-TV operation (Tele- 
globe). 


449. —New magazines seek paydirt in 
culture. Bus. Wk. No. 1670 pp79-80 
Sept. 2.—Show Business Illustrated and 
Show, each claiming an investment of 
over $1 million, make appearances this 
month. 


450. —Pepping up the Post. Time 78:5 
p42 Aug. 4.—Editor Robert Fuoss plans 
a rejuvenated Saturday Evening Post. 
Budget of $1,250,000 has been allowed 
for promotion. 


451. BosworTtH, ALLAN R. The golden 
age ‘of pulps. Atlantic 208:1 pp57-60 
July.—The golden era of the western 
pulps is set by former writer as between 
the early twenties to 1940. 


See also Nos. 429, 470. 
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Miscellaneous 
452. ANoNyMousS. Favorable reaction 


to Eichmann trial. E&P 94:34 p16 Aug. 
26.—Researchers for B’nai B'rith Anti- 
Defamation League surveyed editorial at- 
titudes of 1800 dailies throughout the 
world. Among the conclusions: 73.1% of 
editorials in U.S, newspapers were “gen- 
erally in favor” of trial. 


Newspaper Management and 
Producti » 

453. ANonyMous. Eastward ho. Time 
78:6 p32 Aug. 11.—Lucius Beebe dis- 
posed of the Virginia City (Nev.) Terri- 
torial Enterprise for $40,000. New owner 
is Jack Tell. 

454. —Oregon Journal purchased by 
Newhouse — $8,334,000; production 
merged with Oregonian, editorial opera- 
tions are separate. E&P 94:32 p9 Aug. 12. 

455. ERwin, Ray. Wall Street Journal 
grows into a national newspaper; four re- 
gional editions issued in printing plants in 
seven cities. E&P 94:34 pl2 Aug. 26.— 
How the WSJ covers “the whole field of 
serious news,” digging below the surface 
of “what has happened and what may 
happen.” 

See also Nos. 381, 386. 


Personnel and Labor Relations 

456. ANoNyMous. Study shows six job 
shift causes. E&P 94:27 p44 July 8.—A 
Stanford survey of present and former 
newsmen shows low pay is one factor, but 
that lack of prestige, lack of long-range 
opportunities and lack of chances for self- 
expression are also important in news- 
papermen’s decisions to try greener fields. 

457. SCHUYLER, PHILIP N. N.Y. con- 
tract would pay scale for TTS schooling. 
E&P 94:32 p13 Aug. 12.—ITU and New 
York publishers agree on contract that 
provides for up to 1800 hours of re-train- 
ing for linotype operators being shifted to 
teletypesetters or photo-composition—all 
at full pay of $4 an hour. 


Pictorial Journalism 


458. ANoNyMouSs. Who’s editing the 
pictures? E&P 94:28 p15 July 15.—Tape- 
recorded transcript of a discussion among 
seven photographers, mostly dealing with 
the role of picture editor. One conclusion: 
no two papers use the same approach to 
picture editing. 
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459. Brown, RoBERT U. Courtroom 
photography. E&P 94:33 p64 Aug. 19.— 
In editorial, Brown criticizes the American 
Bar Association for ignoring “all the ex- 
perience and progress” in courtroom pho- 
tography. He says the ABA’s special study 
committee has a “ready-made testing 
ground in courts of Colorado” and doesn’t 
need pilot study of courtroom photography 
and broadcasting for which it is seeking 
funds. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

460. HeNNeEssy, Davip. The communi- 
cation of conservative policy 1957-59. 
Pol. Q. 32:3 pp 238-256 July-Sept.—De- 
scription of publicity and propaganda 
methods employed by Conservative Party 
between aftermath of Suez and elections 
of 1959. 

461. Lewan, Paut C. and Ezra Stot- 
LAND. The effects of prior information on 
susceptibility to an emotional appeal. J. 
Abnorm. & Soc. Psych. 62:2 pp450-3 
March.—Providing high school students 
with neutral information about a little 
known country, tended to inoculate them 
against a bitter, negative emotional appeal 
concerning the country given later. 

462. NICOLSON, SIR HAROLD. Diplomacy 
then and now. For. Aff. 40:1 pp39-49 
Oct.—Author discusses concepts of demo- 
cratic opinion, communication, propa- 
ganda, and “Ugly Americans” in attacking 
myths and cliches of diplomatic inter- 
course. 

See also Nos. 383, 387, 390, 391, 394. 


Public Relations 

463. Cutie, Scott M. History of pub- 
lic relations education in the United 
States. JQ 38:3 pp363-70 Summer. 

464. Hupson, HowarD P. Dealing with 
the White House. Quarterly Review of 
Public Relations 6:3 pp9-16 Summer.— 
Editor of journal reports exclusive inter- 
view with Pierre Salinger on requests for 
White House tie-ins on public relations 
programs. 

465. QUINN, MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM W. 
How the army tells its story. PR Jrnl. 
18:7 pp12-15 July—Army’s chief of in- 
formation explains program for keeping 
public informed. 


Radio and Television 


466. ANONYMOUS. Any chance for 
UHF build-up? Bdcstg. 61:6 p54 Aug. 7. 





Articles in American Magazines 


—FCC takes steps to strengthen UHF. A 
deintermixture move on in eight markets. 

467. —Bang! You're dead or you're 
dead, bang! Bdcstg. 61:6 p62 Aug. 7.— 
Report on freedom and responsibility in 
broadcasting seminar at Northwestern 
University Law School. 

468. —Censorship. A smoke screen or 
a real danger? Sponsor 15:34 p33 Aug. 
21.—Magazine’s editors analyze (1) state- 
ments and actions of FCC Chairman 
Minow, (2) position of NAB President 
Collins, and (3) quality and depth of the 
gathering opposition to Minow-Collins 
philosophy. 

469. —Look, ma—only 4 years old! 
Sponsor 15:29 p29 July 17.—A special re- 
port on “amazing growth” of television 
tape and new developments to remove 
bugs. 

470. —Moment of truth. Television 
9:1 p29 Aug. 7 Part I—Mass print media 
fight “electronic execution.” Report on de- 
clining magazine circulation and advertis- 
ing. (See also Part II Aug. 21 p34, Can 
magazines meet TV’s challenge?) 

471. —The hot afternoon TV went 


commercial. Sponsor 15:29 p34 July 17. 


—Looking back 20 years to July 1941 
when NBC-owned station in New York 
became the first television station to go 
commercial. 

472. —TV stars take a look at the in- 
dustry. U.S. News & W/orld Report. 51:2 
pp66-7 July 10.—Top names in television 
appeared before FCC hearings ending 
June 29 and discussed commercials, spon- 
sors, networks, quality of shows, etc. 

473. Barrow, LIONEL, Jr. Factors re- 
lated to attention to first Kennedy-Nixon 
debate. J. of Bdestg. 5:3 pp229-238 Sum- 
mer.—Two hypotheses derivable from 
Festinger’s cognitive dissonance theory 
were proposed to predict who would and 
who would not watch, Study involved 
phone interviews with 170 voters before 
and after debate. 

474. BERKMAN, Dave. Mustn’t touch 
TV. New Republic 145:2-3 pp11-12 July 
10.—FCC has recommended legislation 
which will regulate the television network 
policies, practices, and activities which 
may adversely affect the ability of licensees 
to operate stations for public interest. 

475. BREITENFELD, FREDERICK, JR. Rea- 
son and the absolute. J. of Bdcstg. 5:3 
pp191-198 Summer.—Author claims “the 
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attitude of broadcasters to the First 
Amendment is distorted.” (See also BELL, 
Howarp H., The relativity of freedom, 
ppi99-204, an answer to Breitenfeld’s 
views. ) 

476. DEUTSCHMANN, Pau J. and WAL- 
TER B. Emery. Sale and value of radio 
stations. J. of Bdcstg. 5:3 pp219-228 Sum- 
mer. Some basic descriptive data on radio 
station sales and values is provided. For 
example, $43,549,000 was spent in 1958 
to acquire radio stations. 

477. Forp, FREDERICK W. The mean- 
ing of the public interest, convenience or 
necessity. J. of Bdecstg. 5:3 pp205-218 
Summer.—FCC commissioner defines the 
standard. 

478. Harwoop, KENNETH. A_ world 
bibliography of selected periodicals on 
broadcasting. J. of Bdestg. 5:3 pp251-278 
Summer. 

479. HENTOFF, Nat. Irrigating the TV 
wasteland. Commonweal 74:18 pp445-7 
Aug. 11.—Television networks are ac- 
cused of buying themselves into part own- 
ership of a program in return for placing 
it on the season’s schedule, “Magazine 
concept” of advertising is suggested as 
possible remedy. 

480. Jurey, Jack. Editorializing: an- 
other view from the same vineyard. Tele- 
vision 18:8 pp104-06 Aug.—Author dis- 
cusses (1) what is an editorial, (2) the 
controversy quotient and (3) the editorial 
process. 

481. Monroe, Bit. Editorializing: the 
newest TV frontier. Television 18:8 pp 
100-104 Aug.—RTNDA president urges 
broadcasters to editorialize if they meet 
two conditions—right kinds of news oper- 
ation and right kind of management. 


482. Niven, HarRoLtD. The development 
of broadcasting education in institutions of 
higher education. J. of Bdcstg. 5:3 pp 
241-250 Summer.—Comparison between 
broadcasting education in 1950 and in 
1960. 


483. ScHUYLER, Pomp N. TV-radio 
networks budget $50 million to cover 
news; “rip-’n-read” goes “on-the-spot”; 
manpower, time, sponsors up. E&P 94:33 
p9 Aug. 19. 

484. SHayon, RosertT Lewis. The 
Kingstree case. Sat. Rev. 44:26 p26 July 
1.—The license of Palmetto Broadcasting 
Company, which owns WDKD in Kings- 
tree, S.C., has expired and FCC is deter- 
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mining whether it should be renewed. 
See also Nos. 372, 378, 379, 392, 459. 


Research Methods 


485. Berns, WALTER. The behavioral 
sciences and the study of political things: 
The case of Christian Bay’s “The Struc- 
ture of Freedom.” Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 55:3 
pp550-559 Sept.—Author is critical of ad- 
vent of behavioral sciences in study of po- 
litical behavior; argues that such studies 
are being conducted by men with little or 
no training in political science, and that 
approach is barren one. 

486. Taylor, JAMES BENTLEY. What 
do attitude scales measure: the problem of 
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social desirability. J. Abnorm. & Soc. 
Psych. 62:2 pp386-90 March.—Social de- 
sirability norms exist for attitude scale 
items, and some individuals may respond 
in terms of these norms. 


Typography and Graphic Arts 

487. ZEISLER, Kart F. Print deserves 
better packaging. Quill 49:9 p12 Sept.— 
“. . . until the printing and publishing in- 
dustry . . . exhausts all the possibilities of 
making its package of print as easy and 
convenient as possible for reader it hasn’t 
begun to meet the audio-visual competi- 
tion halfway.” And the author suggests 
several areas for improvement. 





A Selected Bibliography 
from Foreign Journals 


July, August and September 1961 


Edited by L. JOHN MARTIN 
and JOHN B. ADAMS 


Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Arizona State 
(Latin America); M. Ezzedin Batroukha, Rhode 
Island (Near East); K. E. Eapen, Nagpur 
(India); Hugh Elliot, Sydney (Australia); 
Walter Hollstein, Muenster (Germany); Mark 
Hopkins, Milwaukee paste Union); Mieczy- 
slaw Kafel, Warsaw (East Europe); Mataichi 
Kido and Akira Tsujimura, Tele Japan); 
Edwin B. Parker, Illinois {Canada}. 








3 THE QUARTER HAS BEEN RELATIVELY QUIET, AS FAR AS COMMUNICATION MEDIA 
were concerned. UNESCO disclosed in August that, according to a survey, 70 per 
cent of the world has no knowledge of events at home or abroad. The Indian Su- 
preme Court ruled in September that a law regulating the cost of newspapers by 
number of pages was inconstitutional. A Syrian region ordinance on the formation 
of a journalists association would have regulated entry into the profession. The 
ordinance is probably in abeyance now that the union of Egypt and Syria has been 
dissolved. 

Bans and confiscations of newspapers were reported in August from Indonesia, 
Tunisia and Brazil, and a Communist newsman was ousted by West Germany. 
Brazil imposed censorship on outgoing dispatches during the change of presidents 
in August. The same month saw the founding of E/ Nacional in Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. In September, the oldest French language Tunisian daily, La Depeche 
Tunisienne, folded. It was founded in 1888. Russia’s Ekonomischeskaya Gazeta 
became a 48-page weekly in July. 
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In the field of electronics, Iraq dedicated a Soviet-built radio station July 16. 
Albania increased its television programming time from one te 3% hours daily. 
Italy made plans for a second tv channel, due to begin programming November 4, 
and West Germany’s new UHF tv channel has been functioning since June. 


Foreign Bibliography 


Publications cited include: ADRUPA, Archiv fiir Druck und Papier (Berlin); CBC, CBC Report 
(Nagoya); CirP, Circulation of the Press (Moscow); ESP, Estudos Sociais e Politicos (Belo Horizonte, 
Brazil); F, Die Feder (Frankfurt); FREPU, Der Freie Publizist (Viersen); G, Gazette (Leiden); HA, 
Hispano Americano (Mexico City); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); IW, Industrielle Werbung (Stuttgart); 
JABUV, Jahrbuch fiir Absatz- und Verbraucherforschung (Munich); JFF, Jugend-Film-Fernsehen 
(Munich); KA, Kulturarbeit (Stuttgart-Cologne); k{A, Der Markenartikel (Munich); MO, Der Monat 
(Berlin); NR, Newspaper Research (Shinbun Kenkyu) (Tokyo); OP, Ost-Probleme (Bonn); P, Pub- 
lizistik (Bremen); Per, El Periodista (Guatemala City); RF, Rundfunk und Fernsehen (Hamburg); RT, 


Research and Technique (Chosa to Gijutsu) (Tokyo); SovP, Sovetskaya Pechat (Moscow); SP, Der 
Spiegel (Hamburg); STIZ, Stimme der Zeit (Freiburg i. B:.); T, Thought (Shiso) (Tokyo); TJ, Train- 
ing of Journalists (Strasbourg); VP, Verlags-Praxis (Darmstadt); VU, Vida Universitaria (Monterrey, 
Mexico); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeitschriften-Verlag (Bad Godesberg). 


Advertising 


BERTH, ROLF. Verbraucherlenkung oder 
Verbraucherbeeinflussung. P 3 pp137-144 
May-June.—The methods of advertising 
and the practices of influence on custom- 
ers. 
GoEDECKE, KARIN, Werbung im Verlag. 
VP 8:7/8 pp196-199 July/Aug.—Report 
on a meeting of advertisers of German 
book-publishing houses. Questions of ad- 
vertising for books, possibilities of market- 
ing research and relations between books 
and public opinion are discussed. 

Kropr, H. F. J. Die Rolle der Werbung 
im Marketing Mix. JABUV 7:2 pp138- 
162.—A study on the possibilities of in- 
creased profits from advertising by use of 
Marketing Mix according to the American 
pattern. 

SHos1, Hirosut. The effect of full-color 
advertisements. NR 1961:6 pp32-7.— 
Analysis of the psychological effect of full- 
color vs. black-and-white advertisements. 

THURN, HuBerT. Probleme der Wer- 
bung. STIZ 86:12 pp415-428 Sept.—Mo- 
tives and methods of advertising and their 
ethical and moral problems from the 
Christian point of view. 


Audience Analysis 


ANONYMOUS. Nomaden am Empfanger. 
SP 15:31 pp57-59 July.—Results of a 
trend-analysis of listeners to the Siid- 
deutscher Rundfunk, Stuttgart. The intel- 
lectual classes of listeners are turning to 
tv. 


Kato, HipeTosui. Readers in the con- 
temporary era. NR _ 1961:7 pp9-13.— 
Analysis of the relationships between con- 
temporary newspapers and their readers. 


Weiss, HaNns-DieTricH. Der Film und 
sein Publikum. P 6:4 pp203-215 July/ 
Aug.—Attempt to make classification of 
film-going public according to psycholog- 
ical categories. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 


FELDMANN, ERICH. Die Publizistik als 
angewandte Kulturwissenschaft. P 6:2 pp 
67-80 Apr.—Press, film, radio and televi- 
sion influence the cultural life of men. A 
study on the integration of communica- 
tions in society. 

HAACKE, WILMONT. Zeitung und Zeit- 
schrift—Mittel der Kommunikation. AD- 
RUPA 1961:2 pp153-157.—Typology and 
functions of newspapers and magazines in 
society. 

HERRMANN, E. M. Grundziige der 
marxistisch-leninistischen Presse-Theorie. 
P 6:4 pp225-234 July/Aug.—Third part 
of a study on the principles of Marxist 
theory of the press. Basic principles of the 
so-called “New-type-press.” 

PRAKKE, HENpDRICUS J. Thesen zu einer 
neuen Definition der Publizistikwissen- 
schaft. P 6:2 pp81-84 Apr.—The recent 
development of communication theory and 
definitions. 


Community Journalism 
Takasu, Masao. The road for local pa- 
pers in a period of technical innovation. 
NR 1961:7 pp43-7.—Examination of the 
impact on local papers of the central pa- 
pers’ technical progress. 


Content Analysis 


KLUTENTRETER, W. Das Bild in der 
Tagespresse. ZV 58:25 pp1153-1154 Sept. 
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—Content analysis and statistical data of 
the development of illustrations in Ger- 
man dailies. 

THIELE, Dr. Ernst. Was bringt die 
deutsche Tagespresse iiber die Entwick- 
lungslinder in Asien? KA 13:8 pp141-153 
Aug.—An over-all study on quality and 
quantity of reports on developing coun- 
tries in the West German daily press. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ITo, Mastmi. Freedom of speech and 
its limitations, NR 1961:9 pp2-11.—Defi- 
nition of freedom of speech under the Jap- 
anese Constitution and a discussion of le- 
gal limits on that freedom. 

Leao, ANIs Jose. Limites da liberdade 
de imprenso. ESP 1:1 pl 1961.—The 
Brazilian university for the state of Minas 
Gerais revamped its quarterly publication 
into an occasional social and political sci- 
ence journal including mass media inter- 
ests. This issue deals with the legal limits 
to press freedom. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


AnonyMous. “Novosti’—Golos sovet- 
skoi obshchestvennosti. SovP 1961:3 pp 
49-52. — Organization and purpose—to 
convey abroad information of the Soviet 
Union and to inform Soviet citizens of 
foreign peoples—of the new Soviet news 
agency, Novosti. 

SATYUKOV, P. Glavnyie temyi sovetskoi 
pechati i zadachi sovetskyikh zhurnalistov. 
SovP 1961:3 ppl-12.—The editor of Prav- 
da outlines the goals of the Soviet press— 
Communist education and building of 
communism—and points out some current 
failures of the Soviet press; e.g., lack of 
attention to complaints of readers. 


Education for Journalism 


AnonyMous. Deutsche Journalisten- 
schule im Anlaufen, FREPU 1:7 p184 
July.—Opening in Munich of a private 
school of journalism which is to contrib- 
ute to the training of young journalists. 


Film 
GLANER, RUDOLF, and Vooc, GiJNTHER. 
Film and Politik in einem totalitéren Staat. 
JFF 5:2 pp98-i113.—Authors study the re- 


lations between film and politics in East 
Germany. 


QUARTERLY 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 


ANONYMOUS. Tenth General Assembly 
proceedings. IPI 10:4 Aug.—-Entire issue 
devoted to annual IPI convention in Tel 
Aviv at which delegates from 30 countries 
paid special attention to the problem of 
the Asian and African press. 

BarTH, DretricH, Die Schweizerische 
Presse heute. ZV 58:18-19 pp852-854 
June-July.—Description of Swiss press. 

BETTGES, WILHELM. Alle Tage ist kein 
Sonntag. ZV 58:18-19 pp826-829 June- 
July.—Analysis of the Sunday press in the 
world. 

BONNET, Maurice. Die Presse Frank- 
reichs. ZV 58:18-19 pp859-861 June-July. 
—Survey of newspapers and magazines in 
France with table of circulations. 

CaMILov, V. Tsifryi o pechati sovets- 
kovo soyuza. CirP 1961:4 p11.—Annual 
statistics on newspapers (9,544 now pub- 
lished) and magazines (total 923) in the 
Soviet Union. 

CHKHIKVISHVILI, I., et al. Govoryat 
zhurnalisti gruzii. SovP 1961:5 pp17-32. 
—Another in a series of lengthy profiles 
on the press of individual Soviet republics 
—this one by journalists and Communist 
party members in Georgia. 

De Kimpe, Henri. Ein Blick auf die 
belgische Presse. ZV 59:18-19 pp862-863 
June-July.—Survey and short summary of 
the press in Belgium. 

FRANKENFELD, ALFRED. Die “Volks- 
blatter” von heute. ZV 58:18-19 pp822- 
825 June-July—Author describes the 
characteristic features of German popular 
press of today. 

HaiGHT, JoHN MCV., Jr. Once again 
the Paris and the provincial press. G 7:2 
pp211-217 n.d.—The Paris press sets the 
tone for the provincial press and provides 
a most adequate mirror of French opinion. 

HERRMANN, E. M. Zur Situation der 
Presse in der SBZ. ZV 58:18-19 pp830- 
832 June-July—Analysis of the press in 
East Germany. 

HIRSCHMANN, E. A. The one-mar news- 
paper. IPI 10:3 pp3-4 July—Bombay’s 
Zunjar is a six-evenings-a-week newspaper 
edited, published, owned and proof-read 
by Vasant Pradhan. It is one of three 
Bombay evening papers published in Mar- 
athi, with an average circulation of 5,000. 
All three have four tabloid-size pages. 
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KresticH, GUNTER. Probleme und pub- 
lizistische Dedeutung der national verbrei- 
teten Zeitung. ZV 58:18-19 pp812-815.— 
Author describes main features and func- 
tions of the four German papers with na- 
tional circulations. 

KRIWANEK, G. Die dsterreichische Tag- 
espresse 1961. ZV 58:18-19 pp848-851 
June-July.—Survey of the Austrian press 
of today and description of its difficult 
financial situation. 

Luriz, TED R. Press freedom and re- 
sponsibility in Israel. G 7:2 pp189-192 
n.d.—“The Israel press has been living 
under censorship of one form or another 
for over two decades, yet it is as free to- 
day to publish news and views as almost 
any newspaper anywhere—and freer than 
most.” 

OrsTE De Bopp, MARIANNE. Die 
deutsche Presse in Mexiko. P 3 pp145-150 
May-June 1961.—Analysis, history and 
development of the German press in Mex- 
ico, with bibliography. 

PaupPigE, Kurt. Die _ Osterreichischen 
Tageszeitungen zum Wochenende und am 
Sonntag. P 6:4 pp221-224 July/Aug.— 
Statistical report on the Austrian newspa- 
pers with reference to circulation and 
number of readers. 

RAVUSSIN, CHARLES. Effects of libera- 
tion—and revolt. IPI 10:3 pp4-5 July.— 
Only the now-outlawed Echo d’Alger was 
allowed to retain its pre-war title among 
Algiers dailies. History of wartime jour- 
nalism in Algeria. 

STERN-RUBARTH, Epaar. Beinahe 
Pressemonopol in England. P 3 pp131- 
136 May-June.—Description of the British 
press-trusts. 

SyLLa, J. The periodical press in Rou- 
mania. G 7:2 pp229-235 n.d.—The Ru- 
manian press has grown in size and in the 
variety of its contents. 

THOMSEN, Nies. Die Presse Déne- 
marks. ZV 58:18-19 pp868-871 June-July. 
—Short survey of the press in Denmark. 


Government and Press 


ANONYMOUS. Las razones para renun- 
cion. HA 39:1009 p31 Sept. 4.—Brazilian 
newspapers comment on the resignation of 
Quadros and after a brief censorship, they 
comment on Goulart. A cross-section of 
opinion from the conservative daily O 
Globo and the leftwing daily Ultima Hora 
is contrasted. 
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—Protesta de periodistas. HA 39:1010 
p27 Sept. 11.—Aquiles Certad, a Venezu- 
elan public relations man formerly em- 
ployed by the ousted dictator Marcos 
Perez Jimenez in Caracas, now resides in 
San Jose. The West German commercial 
attache in Costa Rica chose Certad as a 
“representative” Central American news- 
man to visit Germany, causing a protest by 
Costa Rican reporters. 

UcHIKAWA, YOSHIM! and SABURO Kovu- 
CHI, Mass media control in the period of 
Japanese fascism. T 1961:7 pp23-40.— 
Survey of censorship and propaganda dur- 
ing the period of Japanese fascism and an 
analysis of the decision-making process 
for mass media control. 


History and Biography 


CASTILLON, Oscar F. Primer periodico 
Italiano. VU 11:542 p4 Aug. 13.—Some 
of the world’s first printing other than in 
Latin was done in Italy. Vernacular Italian 
printing in the 16th Century ushered in 
modern journalism by popularizing the 
concept of printing materials other than 
religious and governmental writings. 

HARTMANN, WILHELM. Wolfenbuettel as 
the place where Aviso of 1609—the oldest 
printed newspaper—was printed. G 7:2 
pp177-187 n.d.—Shows through recently 
discovered correspondence that Aviso was 
definitely printed in Wolfenbuettel. 

STARKULLA, HEINZ. Zur Geschichte der 
Presse in Bayern. ZV 58:18-19 pp785-807 
June-July.—Short summary of Bavarian 
press history. 


Industrial Journalism 


SMITH, BERNARD. Professional status for 
the industrial editor? G 7:2 pp193-198 
n.d.—Recommends that industrial editors 
in England be given training and required 
to pass an examination for qualification as 
a professional. 


Magazines 


ARSTAD, SVERRE. Teenager und Illus- 
trierte. F 9:4 pp10-11 Apr.—Analysis of 
relations between teenagers and the circu- 
lations of magazines in Norway. 


Miscellaneous 


AnonyMous. Periodico libre. HA 39: 
1009 p36 Sept. 4.—For the first time in 31 
years, since the late dictator Trujillo seized 
power, a newspaper independent of the 
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government’s views, Union Civica, ap- 
peared in the Dominican Republic. The 
semi-weekly is the paper of the National 
Civic Union, the tolerated opposition of 
President Balaguer and General Trujillo 
Jr. The first issue appeared August 16. 

COLLETTE, AUBREY, The hard life and 
times of the political cartoonist. IPI 10:3 
pp6-7 July—Ceylon Observer cartoonist 
suggests that political cartooning may be a 
dying art. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 


Anonymous. Nazrevshie voprocyi. 
CirP 1961:4 pp16-17.—The timing of and 
lack of originality in newspaper and maga- 
zine subscription advertising campaigns is 
criticized. 

SPRINGEL, J. VAN. The newspaper mar- 
ket. G 7:2 pp2{f8-228 n.d.—Discusses the 
business side of newspapering with exam- 
ples from Europe and the U.S. 


Pictorial Journalism 


CHAMPETIER, HENRI. Filmed news. TJ 
9 pp19-24 Spring.—Deals with Newsweek's 
problem of television competition and of- 
fers solutions, including more interpreta- 
tive reporting and specialization of cam- 
eramen. 

HAMELIN, HENRY. Newsreels: their past 
and future. TJ 9 pp8-11 Spring.—Author 
advises film newsreel industry to adapt to 
television or face extinction. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 


ANONYMOUS. Schwerpunkte der anti- 
religidsen Propaganda, OP 13:15 pp471- 
476 July.—Some remaining traces of reli- 
gious customs in the USSR are now being 
replaced by public activities for propa- 
ganda. 

HAACKE, WILMONT. Zeitung und Zeit- 
schrift—Mittel der Kommunikation. AD- 
RUPA 1961:2 pp153-i57.—The press as a 
medium of public opinion. 

KEMPE, Fritz. Der Spielfilm als Mittel 
politischer Propaganda, JFF 5:2 pp83-94. 
—-Political propaganda in the movies. 

NADEZHDIN, Yu. Kukhnya “Kholodnoi 
voinyi.” SovP 1961:3 pp57-58.—The So- 
viet view of the “propaganda center of 
NATO” and how its press department 
functions allegedly to discredit the Soviet 
Union. 
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SCHNEIDER, MAARTEN, International 
propaganda in recent decades. G 7:2 pp 
199-210 n.d.—Highlights in the use of 
propaganda in the cold war since World 
War ILI. 

Vocc, GUNTHER. Die politische Bedeu- 
tung des Spielfilms. JFF 5:2 pp73-83.— 
Relations between film education and po- 
litical education. 


Radio and Television 


AnonyMous. Kanidle gereinigt. SP 15: 
35 pp51-53 Aug.—The effects of 1961 
Stockholm Conference on German tele- 
vision. 

—Zhurnalist s mikrofonom, SovP 1961: 
4 pp34-37.—An all-Union seminar on tel- 
evision and radio reporting emphasizes 
spot news broadcasts by radio reporters 
and illustrated broadcasts by television 
newsmen to convey informa n with 
greater speed and interest. 

FuGiTakE, AkirA. The basic theory of 
TV communication, CBC 5:8-9.—An ex- 
amination of the content of television and 
of TV images. 

HAMMERSCHMIDT, HELMUT. Die unbe- 
queme Wirklichkeit. Zur Situation der 
kritischen Fernseh-Berichterstattung. RF 
9:2 pp124-130.—Television news report- 
ing: a new formula. 

MoncriEFF, HECTOR H. Como surgio 
la radiodifusion en Guatemala, Per 5:21 
p2 June.—In the 1920's, Guatemalans with 
receivers depended mostly on Mexican and 
United States transmitters for their pro- 
grams. In 1930, the Guatemalan radio in- 
dustry truly was launched with the found- 
ing of station TGA (today TGW). The 
history of the republic’s 32 radio stations 
is traced briefly. 

Von BERG, ROBERT. Das zivilisierte 
Ungeheuer. MO 13:153 pp24-31 June.— 
Television in the U.S.: A “civilized mon- 
ster.” 

WETTERLING, Horst. Urteile jugend- 
licher Zuschauer iiber politische Sendun- 
gen im Fernsehen, JFF 5:2 pp66-73.— 
German youths expect fairness and objec- 
tivity from political propaganda in televi- 
sion. 

YAMASHITA, SABURO. History of ten 
years of commercial broadcasting. RT 
1961:7 pp9-14.—Analysis, from various 
viewpoints, of the development of com- 
mercial broadcasting in Japan. 
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Journalism Enrollment Shows 
Slight Upward Trend 
By FRANK JAMES PRICE 


Louisiana State University 


& ENROLLMENTS INCHED AHEAD IN 109 
schools and departments of journalism in 
the United States this fall, reaching a 12- 
year high of 12,368. This was the highest 
figure since 14,725 registered in 1949, The 
record high was 16,619 in 1948. 

The average enrollment edged upward 
from 112.77 in 101 schools reporting in 
1960 to 113.47 in 109 schools reporting in 


1961. In 1959 the figure was 112.06 for -- 


105 schools. 


Forty-six of 48 members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism returned survey 
forms, Sixty-three other schools replied to 
the enrollment questionnaire. The 109 re- 
spondents set a record, 4 higher than the 
105 of 1959. 


Of the 109 schools in the 1961 listings, 
92 were represented in the 1960 survey. 
Thirteen schools which submitted reports 
in the 1960 survey are not represented in 
the 1961 returns. Accreditation of three 
schools by the American Council on Edu- 
cation for Journalism increased the AASDJ 
membership from 46 to 48, the disparity 
in arithmetic being accounted for by the 
dropping of one AASDJ member from the 
accredited rolls. 


New AASDJ members are the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity and West Virginia University. 
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Although average enrollments gained 
only fractionally, it should be noted that 
the average journalism student body size 
in AASDJ schools moved sharply upward 
from 95.87 per school to 105.20 at the 
significant junior, senior and graduate 
student levels. Include the freshman and 
sophomore classes (a number of AASDJ 
schools do not enroll freshmen and sev- 
eral do not enroll sophomores) and ac- 
credited school student bodies increased 
from an average of 179.66 in 1960 to 194 
in 1961. 

The highly significant graduate student 
enrollment in AASDJ schools went up 
from 908 in 1960 to 1047 in 1961. The 
increase of 15.31 per cent is the largest on 
record, Graduate instruction in journalism 
is offered at 36 of 46 AASDJ schools re- 


porting in 1961, as compared with 33 of 
44 schools reporting in 1960. Graduate 
enrollments ranged from 2 to 118. 


Upperclass and graduate enrollment 
combinations in AASDJ schools ranged 
from 9 to 541. The high figure was re- 
ported by Boston University, whose School 
of Public Relations and Communications 
is made up of the Division of Communica- 
tion Arts with 136 upperclassmen and 
graduate students; the Division of Pubiic 
Relations with 271 upperclassmen and 
graduates, and the Division of Journalism 
with 134 upperclassmen and graduates, 

The top 20 AASDJ schools in graduate 
enrollment are headed by Northwestern, 
with 84, followed closely by Illinois and 
Missouri, with 78 each. The others in or- 
der, with their graduate enrollment, are: 
Columbia (graduate only), 69; Minnesota, 
63; Michigan State, 61; Wisconsin, 55; 
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Syracuse, 54; Iowa, 45; Stanford, 32; 
Washington, 32; Southern Illinois, 28; 
Boston, 27; Oregon, 25; Michigan, 20; 
Texas, 19; Indiana, 17; Louisiana State, 
17; Ohio, 16; Oklahoma, 16. Sixteen more 
schools also offer graduate work, making 
36 in all. 


Freshman enrollments are up to 3024 in 
the 109 schools, compared with 2776 in 
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101 schools last year. Sophomores total 
2770 in 1961 by comparison with 2426 
last year. Junior total 2808 in 1961 by 
comparison with 2697 last year. Seniors 
total 2560 this year by comparison with 
2450 last year. Graduates are up to 1208 
by comparison with last year’s 1041. 
Junior/senior/graduate enrollments in 
109 schools this year total 6859 by com- 
parison with 6188 in 101 schools last year. 


1961 FALL REGISTRATION IN JOURNALISM 





AASDJ MEMBERS REPORTING 
College or University 


Upperclass- 1961 
Gradu- Graduate Totals Degrees 
ate Special 1961 1960 Awarded 





University of Alabama 
Boston University 

University of Colorado 
Columbia University 
University of Florida 

Fresno State College 
University of Georgia 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 

Iowa State University 

State University of Iowa 
Kansas State University .......... 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 
Marquette University 
University of Maryland 
Michigan State University 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
Montana State University 
University of Nebraska 
University of New Mexico 
University of North Carolina 
Northwestern University 
Chio State University 

Ohio University 

Oklahoma State University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon 
Rutgers University 
University of South Carclina 
South Dakota State College 
Southern Illinois University 
Stanford University 

Syracuse University 
University of Tennessee .......... 
Texas A&M College 

Texas Woman’s University 
University of Texas 

Tulane University 
Washington and Lee University... 
University of Washington 
West Virginia University 
University of Wisconsin 


TOTALS FOR 46 
AASDJ SCHOOLS 


128 34 
13 541 
43 

69 

185 

32 

163 

278 

65 

78 

112 

39 

89 

65 

70 
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1961 FALL REGISTRATION IN JOURNALISM 





ina Upperclass- 1961 
OTHER UNIVERSITIES AND Gradu- Graduate Totals Degrees 
COLLEGES REPORTING ate Special 1961 1960 Awarded 





American University 
Arizona State University 
University of Arizona 
Baylor University 

Bethany College 

Bradley University 
University of Bridgeport 
Brigham Young University 


149 ee 11 
45 58 15 
19 


wooocoocoon 
— 
aA 
ooo coocoxwooo 


t 
o 


ngeles 

Central Michigan University 
Chico State College 
University of Connecticut 
Creighton University 
University of Denver 
University of Detroit 
Drake University 

uesne University 
East Texas State College 
Fordham University 
George Washington University.... 
University of Houston 
University of Idaho 
Kent State University 
Lehigh University 
Lincoln University 
Long Island University 
Los Angeles State College 
Loyola University of the South... 
University of Massachusetts 
Memphis State University 
Mississippi Southern College 
University of Mississippi 
University of Nevada 
University of North Dakota 
Northern Illinois University 
University of Notre Dame 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
University of Omaha 
Pennsylvania State University 
Rider College 
St. Bonaventure University 
St. Joseph’s College 
San Diego State College 
San Fernando Valley State College 
San Francisco State College 
State University of South Dakota 
University of Southern California. . 
Southern Methodist University.... 
Texas Christian University 
Texas Southern University 
Texas Technological College 
Trinity University 
University of Tulsa ; 
Washington State University 
Washington University 
Wayne State University 
University of Wichita 
University of Wyoming 


_ 
a 


un 


- 


NNW 
AWHSHKOCUMBIROARCOWOS. 


-_ 
ao 

cocoate ocooocooocoocoouwrceococoorn. 

CoaLoconmnorSHAackoooHo 


~ 
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ecoocoooetonoocoouncoooooroooOonnreneo 


TOTAL OTHERS REPORTING 958 
AASDJ TOTALS .......... -»+ 2066 


GRAND TOTALS .......... -. 3024 
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AEJ Committees for 1962 
Announced by Stewart 

President Kenneth N. Stewart has an- 
nounced the following AEJ committees, 
the appointments being for 1962 only ex- 
cept where a later termination date is indi- 
cated. Chairman’s names are listed first. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Kenneth N. Stewart, Michigan; Theodore Peter- 
son, Illinois; William Porter, Iowa; Elmer F. 


Beth, Kansas; Charles T. Duncan, Oregon; Verne 
E. Edwards, Ohio Wesleyan; DeWitt Reddick, 
Texas. 


AUDITING 

Milton E. Gross, Missouri; Donald Hileman, 
Southern Illinois; W. R. Summers Jr., West Vir- 
ginia. 

CONVENTION, 1962 
(Aug. 26-30, Chapel Hill) 

Norval Neil Luxon, North Carolina; Verne E. 
Edwards, Ohio Wesleyan; Leslie Moeller, Iowa; 
DeWitt Reddick, Texas; Karl F. Zeisler, Michi- 
gan. 

COUNCILS AND COMMITTEES 
(ad hoc) 

Charles T. Duncan, Oregon; Marvin Alisky, 
Arizona State; Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota; 
C. Joe Holland, Oklahoma; Charles H. Sandage, 
Illinois; Guy Stewart, West Virginia; Bruce H. 
Westley, Wisconsin. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 
Harold W. Wilson, Minnesota; Russell N. 
Baird, Ohio; Lester G. Benz, Iowa; J. W. Click, 
Michigan Central; M. Neff Smart, Utah. 


HISTORY OF JOURNALISM 

Calder Pickett, Kansas; William E. Ames, 
Washington; Judd Grenier, El Camino College; 
Oliver Knight, Wisconsin; Joseph L. Morrison, 
North Carolina. 


INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL JOURNALISM 

Harry Heath, Oklahoma State; William Kun- 
erth, Iowa State; Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas 
State; Delbert McGuire, Texas A. & M.; Loren 
Nicholson, California State Polytechnic College. 


INTERNATIONAL LIAISON 
Charles M. Hulten, California; John G. Adams, 
Nort» Carolina; Carter Bryan, Maryland; Alex S. 
Edelstein, Washington; Raymond B. Nixon, Min- 
nesota. 
MAGAZINE JOURNALISM 
Karl F. Zeisler, Michigan; David Botter, North- 
western; Alfred A. Crowell, Maryland; Theodore 
Peterson, Illinois; William Porter, Iowa. 


NOMINATIONS 
Curtis D. MacDougall, Northwestern; Clifford 
F. Weigle, Stanford; Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln. 


PLACE OF MEETING, 1964 

Rae O. Weimer, Florida; Frederic Coonradt, 
Southern California; John Harrison, Pennsylvania 
State. 


PROFESSIONAL FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 

1962: L. John Martin, Florida (on leave with 
USIA, Washington, D.C.); J. Edward Gerald, 
Minnesota; Hillier Krieghbaum, New York; Har- 
old L. Nelson, Wisconsin. 
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1963: John L. Kulteng, Oregon; Ralp 
Minnesota; David Host, oy mye Jay ‘Jensen, 
Illinois; D. Wayne Rowland, 

1964: Richard Baker, Columbia; Alex S. mS. Edel 
stein, Washington; Donald M. Gillmor, North 
Dakota; Charles M. Hulten, California. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Chilton R. Bush, Stanford (1963); Frank Lu- 
ther Mott, Missouri (1962); Hillier Krieghbaum, 
New York (1964). 


RECRUITMENT AND JOURNALISM 

L. J. Hortin, Ohio; William H. Boyenton, Rut- 
gers; Bert Cross, Michigan State; Marlowe Froke, 
Pennsylvania State; Walter Spearman, North 
Carolina. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Penn Kimball, Columbia; A. Gayle Waldrop, 
Colorado; Walter Wilcox, UCLA. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
Gretchen Kemp, Indiana; Edward Bassett, 

Iowa; Donald E. Brown, Illinois; John V. Field, 

Michigan; George H. Phillips, South Dakota. 


STANDARDS OF TEACHING 

1962: F. J. Price, Louisiana State; Robert Root, 
Syracuse. 

1963: Norval Neil Luxon, North Carolina. 

1964: Dean Baker, Michigan; William A. Hach- 
ten, Wisconsin. 


Carolina Inn Rooms Taken 
for 1962 AEJ Convention 


The 12th annual convention of the As- 
sociation for Education in Journalism, to 
be observed as the Golden Anniversary 
Convention because of the founding of the 
American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism (AEJ predecessor) in 1912, will be 
held in Chapel Hill, N. C., August 26-30, 
1962. The convention wili open Sunday 
evening and close Thursday morning. 


All available rooms at the Carolina Inn 
have been reserved and reservations con- 
firmed under the procedure outlined at the 
Ann Arbor convention. Other delegates 
will be housed in University dormitories. 
All sessions, with the exception of the 
opening one Sunday evening, will be held 
in Peabody Hall, air-conditioned home of 
the School of Education, just across the 
street from the Carolina Inn. Meals will be 
served on a package deal plan at Lenoir 
Dining Hall, air-conditioned. Details on 
cost and other relevant matters will be 
mailed at the usual time by Elmer F. Beth, 
AEJ secretary-treasurer. Dean Norval Neil 
Luxon is Convention Chairman and the 
seven other members of the staff of the 
host school will serve as chairman of sub- 
committees. 
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Prof. Jacob Scher, 
Northwestern, Dies at 52 


Prof. Jacob Scher of the Medill School 
of Journalism, a leader in the struggle for 
freedom of information, died of cancer in 
Chicago September 27. He was 52. 

Professor Scher, a lawyer turned jour- 
nalist, had been special counsel to the 
Moss Subcommittee on Government In- 
formation of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. He had worked for the Chicago 
City News Bureau, the Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune and the Chicago Times before 
joining the Northwestern faculty. 


Columbia, Medill Launch 


Journalism Magazines 


Two schools of journalism have pub- 
lished first issues of new magazines in the 
field of communication. 


Add 1, an experimental issue of a pro- 
posed Medill School of Journalism quar- 
terly, appeared in June. Since then, a fac- 
ulty committee has determined that the 
school will undertake publication of the 
magazine as a regular activity. 

The 60-page magazine contained articles 
taken from papers delivered in graduate 
colloquia by faculty members, research 
papers by graduate students, a report by 
former dean Kenneth E, Olson and other 
articles. The purpose of the magazine is to 
afford an avenue for contributions from 
the school’s alumni as well as from faculty 
and students in the School. 


Columbia University’s Graduate School 
of Journalism published a “pilot” issue of 
a new magazine for assessing American 
journalism in September. 

The Columbia Journalism Review was 
written, edited and produced by the 
school’s faculty and by friends and alumni 
of the school. Dean Edward W. Barrett 
served as editorial chairman and James 
Boylan, assistant professor of journalism, 
was managing editor. Dean Barrett said 
that present plans called for the magazine 
to be published four times a year. 

The purpose of the magazine is to “as- 
sess the performance of journalism in all 
its forms” and to “stimulate continuing 
improvement” in the profession. The first 
60-page issue, illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of newspaper and magazine pages, 
was devoted to discussions of the media. 


Yugoslav Studies U.S. Methods 
of Journalism Instruction 

A prominent Yugoslav editor is spend- 
ing 12 months in U.S. schools of journal- 
ism. Upon his return he will launch the 
first university journalism curriculum in 
Yugoslavia. 

Ivan Sinkovic, editor of Delo, principal 
daily of Ljubljana, is at the University of 
Minnesota for the fall quarter. In the 
spring he was at Columbia University, and 
during the summer at the State University 
of Iowa. He expects to be at the Univer- 
sity of California and Stanford during the 
winter. 

Sinkovic was selected by the journalists 
of his republic to plan anc to head the 
journalism curriculum to be instituted in 
the fall of 1963 or 1964 at the University 
of Ljubljana. 

He also will study journalism instruction 
in several European countries before mak- 
ing his final recommendations. 


San Jose State Observes 
Anniversary, Dedicates Building 

The Department of Journalism and Ad- 
vertising at San Jose State College was to 
dedicate its new building and observe its 
25th anniversary with three days of special 
activities, November 20-22. 

More than a quarter of a million dollars 
was allocated to remodeling the two-story 
structure assigned to journalism and $78,- 
000 in new equipment was installed. Dou- 
ble the space is now available to journal- 
ism—17,478 square feet. 

In addition to expanding instructional 
area and facilities for newspaper and mag- 
azine journalism, the new building pro- 
vides a broadcasting studio and complete 
equipment for originating radio and tele- 
vision programs. News and other informa- 
tional programs now can be sent from the 
journalism building for closed-circuit dis- 
tribution on campus, to commercial sta- 
tions in the area, and to the college’s new 
FM radio station, which begins operation 
in February. 

The building also provides the most 
complete press photography laboratories in 
a western college as well as modern offices 
for student publications. All rooms in the 
building are air-conditioned. 

Dr. Dwight Bentel, who founded a one- 
man department in 1936, now has seen 
the faculty grow to a total of 11 persons 
in 1961. 
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Five Journalism Professors 
Tour for State Department 

Four journaalism professors have re- 
turned recently from foreign assignments 
for the U.S. Department of State. 

Dean Wesley C. Clark of the Syracuse 
University School of Journalism lectured 
during October to South American jour- 
nalists and educators at Quito, Ecuador, 
at the request of the U. S, State Depart- 
ment. He later lectured in Mexico and 
conferred with educators there concerning 
a proposed school ,of journalism at the 
University of Toluca. 

Dean Nathan B. Blumberg of Montana 
State University spent two months in Thai- 
land on a State Department assignment. 
He served as an adviser on the journalism 
program of Thammasat University in 
Bangkok and also surveyed the press of 
the country. 

Dr. Roy E. Carter Jr., director of the 
University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism’s research division, went to South 
America for a month beginning in mid- 
September on a State Department mission 
to lecture at Quito’s journalism center and 
to undertake other special assignments. 

Prof. Floyd G. Arpan of Indiana Uni- 
versity went to Africa in June for the State 
Department to visit Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
Ghana, Nigeria, Uganda and Ethiopia. 
He later met with German newspapermen 
in Munich, Frankfurt and Cologne. In 
September he took charge of the State De- 
partment’s foreign journalist project at 
Indiana. 

Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, professor at 
Minnesota and editor of the QUARTERLY, 
returned in mid-September from a six- 
month lecture tour of 16 countries in 
Europe and the Middle East. He had en- 
gagements in every country along the 
fringe of the Iron Curtain, from Finland 
to Afghanistan. 


San Francisco State 
Establishes J-Department 

A newly formed Department of Journal- 
ism at San Francisco State College is now 
represented by membership in the Ameri- 
can Society of Journalism School Admin- 
istrators. The department was established 
as a part of the development of the new 
Humanities, Language and Literature Di- 
vision. 

Dr. Leo Young, who has been teaching 
journalism at San Francisco State since 
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1954, reported that journalism enrollment 
has increased from 31 in 1960 to 73 dur- 
ing the fall 1961 semester. 

‘ Young was named to head the depart- 
ment. He also has been elected national 
president of Alpha Phi Gamma, a journal- 
ism honorary. 

Two new courses are offered by the de- 
partment: Introduction to Journalism and 
Other Media and Advanced Newswriting. 
An evening class in Supervision of School 
Publications was introduced fall semester. 

New adviser of the Golden Gater, the 
city’s only collegiate daily newspaper, is 
Dr. Jerrold L. Werthimer, a full-time 
member of the new department coming 
from Northwestern’s Medill School of 
Journalism. 


Journalism Professors Spend 
Summer Overseas, at Work 


Several journalism professors spent their 
summers this year on overseas assign- 
ments, Others were at work on newspaper 
staffs or with other media. 

Edward A. Walsh, Fordham University 
professor of journalism, went to the Eich- 
mann trial in Jerusalem after attending the 
Tenth Genera) Assembly of the Interna- 
tional Press Institute in Tel-Aviv in May. 
He conferred with American newsmen 
there and at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, where 
he stopped on his return trip to the United 
States on an Overseas Press Club char- 
tered flight. 

Marvin Alisky, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Mass Communications, Arizona 
State University, spent the last half of the 
summer in Spain, on a broadcasting sur- 
vey project. While in Spain, he served as a 
news correspondent for the NBC network 
and for the Copley News Service. During 
the early part of the summer, Dr. Alisky 
served as an NBC correspondent in Mex- 
ico, covering the Mexican congressional 
elections. 

Prof. Glenn Hanson of the University 
of Illinois taught one and two-week short 
courses for yearbook editors and advisers 
at Minnesota, Wisconsin and Syracuse uni- 
versities. 

Richard Joel, professor of advertising, 
public relations and communications at 
Florida State University, joined the Uni- 
versity of Colorado faculty for the sum- 
mer as visiting lecturer in journalism. 

Al Westland, assistant professor of jour- 
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nalism at Memphis State University, spent 
part of the summer planning the Memphis 
observance of National Home Week. He 
served as public relations consultant to the 
Home Builders Association of Memphis. 

W. Sprague Holden, professor of jour- 
nalism at Wayne State University, spent 
half the summer working at the Detroit 
Free Press. He divided his time between 
copy reading and being makeup editor. 

Prof. Richard F. Hixson of the Rutgers 
School of Journalism spent the summer on 
the copydesk of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times under the AEJ refresher program. 

Ralph L. Sellmeyer, assistant professor 
of journalism at Texas Tech, spent four 
weeks as editor of the Morton (Tex.) 
Tribune. 

James E. Dykes, professor of journal- 
ism, University of Kansas, held the News- 
paper Advertising Executives Association 
fellowship for the summer of 1961, He 
had eight weeks of work and study in all 
phases of the advertising department of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune. 

Mel Adams, assistant professor at Kan- 
sas, worked at WIBW-TV, Topeka, for 
eight weeks during the summer of 1961 as 
recipient of the 1961 WIBW-TV fellow- 
ship. 


Swensson Replaces Carter 
as Director of Newspaper Fund 


Paul S. Swensson, managing editor of 
the Minneapolis Star, has been named to 
succeed Don Carter as executive director 
of the Newspaper Fund, Inc., sponsored by 
the Wall Street Journal. Carter, on leave 
from the Journal news staff to organize the 
fund, returned to a new executive assign- 
ment on the paper. 

The fund’s program amounts to about a 
quarter million dollars a year. Grants for 
summer study have been made to 875 
teachers with journalism responsibilities. 


Missouri Student Named 
Asian Newspaper Intern 

Charles Lee Keeton III, a graduate of 
the University of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism, has been selected as the first 
American journalist to serve a year’s in- 
ternship on an Asian newspaper. 

He will become managing editor of the 
Bangkok World in Thailand. He was cho- 
sen by the Missouri faculty. The Overseas 
Press (lub is providing transportation. 


Richard Baker Named 
Columbia Associate Dean 


Prof. Richard T. Baker of the Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been named associate dean of the 
school. 

Winner of an M.S. and a Pulitzer trav- 
eling fellowship from the school in 1937, 
he has been on the faculty since 1947. His 
six books include the only history of the 
school. During World War II he was an 
accredited correspondent in the Orient, 
and also was a professor and acting dean 
of the Post Graduate School of Journalism 
in Chungking, an institution sponsored 
jointly by Columbia University and the 
Republic of China. 

Robert O. Shipman, assistant to the 
dean for a year, has been named assistant 
dean. A Bowdoin graduate who received a 
Columbia journalism M.S. in 1948, he was 
formerly on the Penn State journalism 
faculty. 


Nebraska Students Report 
on Unicameral System 


An experiment in government has be- 
come the subject of an experiment in jour- 
nalism education. The “depth reporting” 
project at the University of Nebraska 
School of Journalism has produced a 36- 
page publication, in Sunday magazine for- 
mat, examining the state’s unicameral leg- 
islature, to be a quarter century old in 
1962. 

Their assignment was to tell the story of 
the system after distributing a question- 
naire, holding numerous interviews with 
former officials, and digging into files. The 
project was supported by money from the 
Newspaper Fund, Inc., of the Wall Street 
Journal. The publication is being distrib- 
uted to all daily newspapers in ihe United 
States. Neale Copple, who instructs the 
senior reporting class, was editor. 


Michigan State Joins 
in Classroom Project 

An experimental course for teachers to 
show the value of the daily newspaper as a 
classroom aid was developed and offered 
last spring term by the Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen Patriot and Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

The course, taught in Jackson, enrolled 
30 teachers from the area. The purpose 
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was to show the newspaper as a living 
textbook related to almost every subject 
taught in schools. No textbook was used— 
only the daily newspapers themselves. 

John Ball, visiting professor of commu- 
nication arts, and Stanley Wronski, profes- 
sor of education, conducted the course 
with the help of staff members of the 
Citizen Patriot and the School of Journal- 
ism. 


Future Journalists Make 
Wide Promotional Mailings 


Continued expansion of the Future 
Journalists of America at both high school 
and college level is shown in results of re- 
cent promotion efforts, reports John H. 
Casey, professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and national FJA 
president. 

ANPA officials have mailed 2,200 leaflets, 
largely for bulletin-board posting, to 
ANPA members and a few others. Staff 
members of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism have mailed leaflets 
and FJA handbooks to 1,150 Missouri 
publishers, high schools and radio-televi- 
sion stations. 

Similar mailings have been made in New 
York, Oklahoma, Georgia and Michigan. 
FJA leaflets and handbooks are available 
to press associations and schools and de- 
partments of journalism and communica- 
tions, Casey said. 


Texas Gets $12,990 Grant 
for Science Conference 


The University of Texas has received a 
$12,990 National Science Foundation grant 
for a conference on Mass Communica- 
tions and Understanding of Science, to be 
directed by Dr, DeWitt C. Reddick, School 
of Journalism director. 

The grant provides for transportation 
and living expenses for 35 participants 
from Southwest news media at a three-day 
conference. It is designed to bring together 
outstanding scientists and those who write 
and process science news for the mass me- 
dia “to lay the basis for more consistent 
and accurate reporting of science” and “to 
bring about a deeper understanding of the 
nature of science by newsmen, and to ac- 
quaint them with the significance of basic 
research and the more important scientific 
advances of our times.” 
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South Florida Begins 
Training of Journalists 


The University of South Florida, Flori- 
da’s newest state university, at Tampa, 
which opened its doors in 1960, made its 
first offering to prospective journalism stu- 
dents in the 1961-62 curriculum. 

The intial course, Mass Media and Soci- 
ety, is taught by Mrs. Virginia W. Valen- 
tine, a member of the English faculty. 
Mrs. Valentine received her B.A. degree 
from Texas State Teachers College for 
Women in 1938 and her M.A. from South- 
ern Methodist University in 1951. 

The Tampa Times has joined the uni- 
versity in serving as a laboratory for jour- 
nalism students. Under the agreement stu- 
dents interested in a career in journalism 
produce copy, edit, and layout pages of a 
“University of South Florida Campus Edi- 
tion” of the Times each week. The special 
edition is then given full distribution on 
campus. 

George H. Miller, director of the Work- 
Study Cooperative Program, serves as lab- 
oratory coordinator of the project, while 
Mrs. Valentine is in charge of the class- 
room work. 


Northwestern, Ad Club 
Start Internship Program 

An advertising internship program giving 
Northwestern college students an oppor- 
tunity to work in Chicago firms while do- 
ing graduate study in advertising has been 
established with a grant from the Chicago 
Federated Advertising Club. 

Three students will participate in the 
program, which does not involve academic 
credit, during the 1961-62 academic year. 

The students will combine intensive 
study in advertising research and manage- 
ment on the Evanston campus with adver- 
tising work as a paid employee of the Chi- 
cago area firms. Scholarships totaling 
$5,000 have been awarded to the students. 


Research Shows Schooling Leads 
to Controversial Editing 

Weekly publishers attending a confer- 
ence in September at the University of 
Wisconsin School of Journalism heard a 
research report by Capt. Phillip H. Ste- 
vens of the Office of Information, U. S. 
Army, Washington. He reported on a sur- 
vey of Wisconsin weeklies made while 
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earning his M.A. in journalism at Wis- 
consin. 

Capt. Stevens said his study showed 
that editors and publishing weeklies in in- 
dustrial communities are more inclined to- 
ward controversy than those located in 
farm areas. He also found that education 
in journalism does have some effect to- 
ward making weekly editors more willing 
to become involved in controversy; but 
college education, regardless of specializa- 
tion, appears to have greater effect. 

Of the 145 publishers who responded, 
representing more than half the weeklies 
published in Wisconsin, 32.2% were col- 
lege-trained in journalism, while 42.1% 
had college training in a field other than 


Former Students Honor 
Ed Johnson, Tulsa Teacher 

Ninety-four former students recently 
honored Ed Johnson, University of Tulsa 
journalism teacher. The mayor of Tulsa 
issued a proclamation establishing Ec 
Johnson Day. 

The teacher, though only 46, got a tele- 
gram from President Kennedy and an hon- 
orary colonelcy from the governor of 
Oklahoma. Bill Butler, feature writer for 
the Tulsa World, started an Ed Johnson 
trophy and scholarship award. Students 
came from east and west coasts and as far 
away as Bogota, Colombia, for the affair. 


Mississippi Department 
Launches First Daily 

The Department of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, this fall began publica- 
tion of the first college daily newspaper 
ever printed in Mississippi. 


The daily is printed on offset equipment 
installed in the Journalism Building. Wal- 


ter H. Hurt III, instructor in journalism, 
has been named publisher. 

A general interest magazine has also 
been started as a training project in the 
department. The publication, The Missis- 
sippi Magazine, will be self-supporting 
through advertising and circulation. 

Content will consist largely of feature 
articles, but will include some fiction and 
verse. The magazine will be issued quar- 
terly under the direction of Dr. Jere R. 
Hoar, associate professor of journalism, 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Columbia University—Edward P. Mor- 
gan, ABC news commentator, turned over 
to the Graduate School of Journalism the 
$1,000 Alfred I. du Pont Award he re- 
ceived in 1960 as best commentator. The 
amount was granted as a scholarship. 

Duquesne University-—Eight journalism 
students have been presented with $100 
each in loan-grants since February from 
the western Pennsylvania newspapers 
Loean-Grant Fund to the Department of 
Journalism. The fund, established in 1960 
by 13 contributing newspapers, is intended 
to help and encourage students in Du- 
quesne’s journalism program to enter the 
newspaper field in western Pennsylvania. 

University of Kansas—The William 
Randolph Hearst Foundation Scholarship 
has been created from the $5,600 in 
awards won by the School of Journalism 
in the foundation’s 1960-61 writing com- 
petition. A $250 annual scholarship will be 
financed from earnings of the fund, which 
has been turned over to the Kansas Uni- 
versity Endowment Association for invest- 
ment. 


University of Minnesota—A $1,000 
scholarship for 1961-62 for a woman jour- 
nalism student was given the School of 
Journalism by the Stanley Home Products, 
Inc., as the result of a Minnesota journal- 
ism graduate winning the Catherine L. 
O’Brien award for women’s interest re- 
porting. 

University of Nebraska—The McCook 
Daily Gazette has established a $300 fresh- 
man scholarship in journalism for a grad- 
uate of McCook High School, This brings 
the total number of freshinan journalism 
scholarships to 14 with a cash value of 
$2,820. 

University of Oregon—Twenty scholar- 
ships and several additional awards, total- 
ing a cash value of $5,375, were awarded 
by the School of Journalism to journalism 
students at the end of the school year. This 
is a new record in scholarship awards, 
both in number and value, at Oregon. 

The journalism scholarship program got 
a strong boost this year from the Oregon 
Newspaper Publishers Association, mem- 
bers of which have pledged more than 
$1,200 a year under a new plan begun in 
February 1961. As a result, seven new 
scholarships of $200 and $100 were made 


possible. 
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Texas Tech—Grants totaling $2,425 
were made to nine students for study this 
fall. Among the scholarships were five to- 
taling $1,650 from the West Texas Press 
Association and $225 from the West Texas 
professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 


SCHOOL NOTES 


Abilene Christian College—Reginald C. 
Westmoreland, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, received the Ph.D. in journalism 
at the University of Missouri. His disser- 
tation, directed by Dean Emeritus Frank 
Luther Mott, was titled “The Dallas Times 
Herald, 1879-1961,” a history of the old- 
est newspaper continuously published in 
Dallas. Dr. Westmoreland was a member 
of the Times Herald staff for more than 
seven years. 


Arizona State University—Robert V. 
Zacher, professor of advertising, has been 
named educational director for the Adver- 
tising Association of the West. The busi- 
ness Office will remain on the west coast 
but the educational office will move to the 
ASU campus in Tempe. 


Colorado State University—Dr. Harlow 
Shapley of the Harvard Observatory was 
among speakers at a science news writing 
seminar sponsored by the university, the 
Denver Post and the National Bureau of 
Standards in September. Supported by the 
National Science Foundation, the confer- 
ence followed up a similar 1960 confer- 
ence to promote better communication be- 
tween writers and scientists. 

Fresno State College—The Journalism 
Department was host for four days to Ra- 
fael Rapiera, owner-editor of NY Gazet- 
intsika, a daily published in Tananarive, 
Malagasy Republic. Mr. Rapiera also is 
president of the Syndicat de la Presse de 
Madagascar. 

University of Florida—An office of me- 
dia research has been established with an 
assistantship grant from state funds. 
Staffed by graduate assistants in journalism 
and communications, it will act as a clear- 
ing house for media research projects. 

Dr. L. John Martin, head of graduate 
study in the school, has been continued on 
leave of absence while helping to develop 
the research program for the United States 
Information Agency in Washington, Dr. 
Joe B. Vogel is now serving as head of 
graduate study at the school. 
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Idaho State College--The Department 
of Journalism now occupies new quarters 
in the Liberal Arts building with an in- 
crease of approximately 50% in office, 
laboratory and classroom space. 

University of Illinois—Royalties from 
sale of The Promise of Advertising, re- 
cently published, will go to the James 
Webb Young Fund for Education in Ad- 
vertising and aid graduate students. The 
book was edited by Prof. C. H. Sandage, 
head of the advertising department in the 
College of Journalism and Communica- 
tions. In the past two and one-half years, 
thé fund has received $17,000. 


University of lowa—The largest single 
edition of a college daily newspaper, the 
“University Edition” of The Daily Iowan, 
was distributed to some 8,000 readers in 
August. It contained 12 eight-page sections, 
nearly 200 photographs, and more than 
9,000 column inches of advertising. The 
special edition is sent each year to incom- 
ing new students at the University of 
Iowa, to acquaint them with all phases of 
campus and community life. 


Memphis State University—A _ special 


class offering instruction in the use of the 
newspaper in the classroom was offered 
last summer. Speakers and free copies of 
the newspaper were furnished by the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, noted for 
its “living textbook” program. The pro- 
gram was directed by Al Westland, assist- 
ant professor of journalism, who devel- 
oped the course. 


University of Michigan—Stanley M. 
Swinton, director of world services of the 
AP, and Dom Bonafede, Latin American 
writer for the Miami Herald, were speak- 
ers at the 44th annual meeting of the Uni- 
versity Press Club of Michigan. 


Michigan State University — Michel 
Soulié, former minister of information in 
the French government and now with La 
Tribune Republicaine, Saint - Etienne, 
France, visited Michigan State University 
November 12 for a lecture to journalism 
students about the problems of the French 
press. 


Mississippi Southern College—The Stu- 
dent Printz, campus paper, and the Jour- 
nalism Department newspaper laboratory 
have added one additional Linotype, oper- 
ated by teletypesetter tape, and a Tele- 
typesetter punching machine. 
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Montana State University—Speaker at 
the fifth annual Dean Stone night was 
Douglass Cater, Washington editor of the 
Reporter magazine. 

The photography laboratory has been 
remodeled, more than doubling the size 
and facilities for teaching. 


University of Nevada—The Reader’s 
Digest Association has made its third grant 
to the Department of Journalism. The 
gifts, which now total $1,400, are for the 
use of students for travel to gather infor- 
mation for special feature articles. 


Northwestern University—Twelve Vene- 
zuelan newsmen and four Ethiopian jour- 
nalists attended separate seminars at the 
Medill School of Journalism last summer. 


The seminar for the South American 
newsmen was sponsored by the North 
American Association of Venezuela, a pri- 
vately organized group of news and com- 
munications men in both the United States 
and Venezuela. The 20-day seminar was 
unique for a conference of this kind since 
it used a simultaneous method of transla- 
tions, such as that used in the United 
Nations. The Ethiopian seminar, directed 
by Prof. Kenneth E, Olson, was sponsored 
by the Governmental Affairs Institute. 
Sessions at the journalism school were al- 
ternated with internships for the Africans 
on Illinois and Michigan newspapers. 


The largest class of candidates for the 
Master of Science in Journalism degree 
since the postwar bulge registered fall 
quarter, The 84 graduate students repre- 
sent an increase of 15 over last year. Ap- 
proximately 80% of this fall’s graduate 
students are men. Medill’s largest class of 
M.S.J. candidates was 119 in the fall of 
1950. 


Ohio University—The largest intern 
class in history registered in the School of 
Journalism. Thirteen students prepared 
case studies in a seminar class following 
their 10 weeks of work during the sum- 
mer. No credit was given for the sum- 
mer’s work, but students received three 
semester hours for the intern class. All got 
salaries for their work. 

Stanford University—Srdjan Sokolovic, 
editor of the Yugoslav Institute of Journal- 
ism in Belgrade, is studying and consult- 
ing at the Institute of Communication Re- 
search this year, preparatory to developing 
a program of communication and public 
opinion research in Yugoslavia. Sokolovic 
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was for 14 years on the staff of the Yugo- 
slav news agency. 

Nico Van Vliet, radio and television re- 
porter of the AVRO Broadcasting System 
in the Netherlands, is also studying at the 
institute on a Commonwealth Fund Fel- 
lowship. 


Syracuse University—A bibliography of 
works in religious journalism was recently 
published in the Religious Journalism 
Newsletter of the School of Journalism. It 
was made up by Rabbi Harvey Rosenfeld 
in a graduate seminar. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Robert Root of the school. 

Using the facilities of the Frederic W. 
Govdy typographic laboratory, David M. 
Norton of the graphic arts department re- 
cently issued 100 copies of an address, 
“Printing Should Be Invisible,” an address 
before the British Typographers’ Guild. 
The job was set by hand in Goudy Deep- 
dene. 

An experienced teacher can present 
work over TV “with equivalent results ob- 
tained in the classroom,” reported Dr. 
Lawrence Myers Jr., associate professor of 
TV-radio, in summarizing a study of re- 
sults in comparative classes with and with- 
out TV. The project was supported by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


University of Texas—The university has 
received a $1,600 Ford Foundation grant 
for a series of conferences on educational 
television between staff members of the 
university and of the Monterrey, Mexico, 
Institute of Technology and Higher Stud- 
ies. Representatives of the two institutions 
will discuss introduction of educational TV 
at the Monterrey institution and investi- 
gate possibilities for exchange of educa- 
tional television instruction in English and 
Spanish over a two-way microwave net- 
work. 

With a grant from the National Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center, the 
radio-TV staff has developed 13 quarter- 
hour radio programs to “present a true 
picture of the historical American cowboy 
as a legitimate folk lore here.” They will 
be distributed by the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters. 


University of Wisconsin—Prof. Frank 
Thayer, who retired in June, has donated 
200 books on journalism and law of the 
press to the School of Journalism. 

William A. Hachten, assistant professor, 
addressed the 1961 annual meeting of the 
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American, Association of Sunday and Fea- 
ture Editors in Cleveland, Ohio. He pre- 
dicted that the metropolitan Sunday news- 
paper in this country “has not stopped 
growing and developing—it may well have 
its greatest days ahead.” His talk, “The Fu- 
ture of the Sunday Newspaper,” was based 
on his Ph.D. thesis at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Carlisle P. Runge, U. S. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Manpower, addressed 
graduation ceremonies at the University of 
Wisconsin for the 1961 class in the U. S. 
Army summer advanced public relations 
course for information officers. 


COURSE CHANGES 


Arizona State University—A new three- 
hour course in the radio-television se- 
quence of the Department of Mass Com- 
munications, Radio-Television Fundamen- 
tals, is being taught by Robert Ellis, acting 
director of the broadcasting bureau. 

University of Arkansas—Two new 
courses are being offered: Industrial and 
Business Journalism, a three-hour course, 
and Advanced Journalistic Practices, 
which carries up to four hours credit for 
students who successfully complete a pe- 
riod of journalism internship during the 
summer or a regular semester. 

Bethany College—In an experimental 
new approach to the problem of providing 
academic supervision and course credit for 
work on student publications, the college 
is permitting editorial staff members to en- 
roll in independent study courses during 
1961-62. Students may receive one to three 
hours academic credit a semester depend- 
ing on the amount of participation on ei- 
ther student publication. 

University of Colorado—A new se- 
quence in radio-TV news was added by 
the College of Journalism in the fall. Stu- 
dents will spend 75% of their time in gen- 
eral education and take core courses such 
as radio-TV news and continuity writing, 
editing and law. 

University of Idaho—A course in Indus- 
trial Journalism has been added. 

University of Illinois—Prof. Harry J. 
Skornia will teach a new course entitled, 
Planning and Production for Educational 
Television. 

University of Nebraska—A new course 
in radio-TV advertising is being offered. 

Newspaper Advertising course credit has 
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been reduced from three to two hours, and 
a change of emphasis has been made in 
Publicity and Public Relations. 

A course in The World Press was re- 
activated under a new title this fall, to be 
taught by Prof. Alan Marshall. The old 
title was Comparative Journalism. 

Majors in advertising henceforth will be 
required to take two of these three 
courses: Newspaper Advertising, Radio- 
TV Advertising, and Publicity and Public 
Relations. 

Northern Illinois University—-A course 
in radio newswriting and a course in ad- 
vanced reporting are being offered for the 
first time. 


University of Oklahoma—Ned Hock- 
man, director of the university’s motion 
picture production, taught a course in film 
communication and production in the 
school of journalism in the fall. Hockman 
has been a combat photographer and di- 
rector of several award-winning documen- 
tary films. 


Wayne State University—The Journal- 
ism Department has combined its intro- 
ductory journalism course with the intro- 
ductory mass communications (TV-Radio) 
course of the University’s speech depart- 
ment. The objective is to present students 
with a more complete picture of the com- 
munications field. Of four sections, two 
will be taught for eight weeks by journal- 
ism instructors and the other two by 
speech instructors. At mid-term, the in- 
structors will switch sections and repeat 
their own material to the new groups. 


STAFF CHANGES 

University of Alaska—Philip Anast, 
who last year taught journalism and psy- 
chology at Anchorage Community Col- 
lege, has been named assistant professor of 
psychology at the university, College, 
Alaska. 

Arizona State University—Broderick H. 
Johnson, former copy editor for the Indi- 
anapolis Star and the Arizona Republic, 
has joined the faculty as an assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism. Arthur Matula, as- 
sistant professor of journalism, is on leave 
of absence, working on a Ph.D. program 
in literature at Occidental College in Los 
Angeles. 

Baylor University—Two new teachers 
have joined the faculty of the Department 
of Journalism. 
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Teaching reporting, public affairs and 
Christian communications is Dave Chea- 
vens, head of the AP bureau at Austin, 
who is on a year’s leave of absence. He is 
also serving as public relations consultant 
for the university. 

David McHam, a former member of the 
Houston Post staff, is teaching typography, 
feature writing, editing and a survey course 
in addition to serving as technical adviser 
to The Lariat, student newspaper. He is a 
graduate of the Columbia University 
School of Journalism. 


Boston University—Dr. Donald W. Kri- 
mel assumed duties as professor of public 
relations at the School of Public Relations 
and Communications in September. Dr. 
Krimel has been a reporter for the Wis- 
consin State Journal, editor of the Elkhorn 
(Wis.) Independent; Washington represen- 
tative for Our Navy magazine, and assist- 
ant to the publisher of F.D.C. Reports in 
Washington. He has taught at Ohio Uni- 
versity, Iowa State College and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, where he headed the 
public relations curriculum. 


Columbia University—Dr. J. Ben Lieb- 
erman has been named visiting professor 
of journalism. He will conduct the school’s 
experimental education writing p 
established with a grant of $79,000 from 
the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. 

During World War II, Dr. Lieberman 
was director of informational scrvices for 
the U. S. Navy, and later assistant to the 
general manager of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. He holds a doctorate in polit- 
ical science and communications from 
Stanford University. He served as a com- 
munication specialist at the Stanford Re- 
search Institute and was later a communi- 
cation consultant to the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. 

John Luter, in charge of the press de- 
partment at Newsweek and president of 
the Overseas Press Club, has been named 
coordinator of the new advanced interna- 
tional reporting program. A 1939 graduate 
of St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, 
Texas, he has served as an overseas corre- 
spondent of Time and Life. 

Warren Burkett has joined the faculty 
as an instructor. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Texas in 1951, Mr. Burkett has 
been for 10 years a reporter and editor for 
the Abilene (Texas) Reporter-News and 
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other newspapers. He attended Columbia’s 
Advanced Science Writing Program last 
year. 


Duquesne University—Louis J. Corsetti 
has been named assistant professor of 
journalism. Corsetti has been a weekly 
newspaper editor for several years on the 
McKees Rocks (Pa.) Gazette and the 
Signal-Item, Carnegie, Pa. He holds an 
M.Ed. degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

University of Florida—New faculty 
members in the School of Journalism and 
Communications are: 

Richard D. Settle, former acting direc- 
tor of broadcasting at the University of 
the Pacific, instructor and radio program 
director for the school’s FM station. Settle 
earned his M.A. at Indiana State Teachers 
College and has studied for the Ph.D. at 
Michigan State University. 

Kenneth A. Gompertz, interim assistant 
professor during the continued leave of 
absence of Dr. L. John Martin. Gompertz 
received his B.J. and M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Texas. He has been an instructor 
at the University of Minnesota and study- 
ing for his Ph.D. there. 

John Thorne, formerly film director at 
WEDU-TV, Tampa, film supervisor for 
the school’s television station, WUFT-TV. 

University of Idaho—Walter Bunge has 
been appointed an instructor in journalism. 
He is a former news editor of the Elkhorn 
(Wis.) Independent, and was an education 
writer for the University of Wisconsin 
News Service. He received his B.S. and 
M.S. from the University of Wisconsin. 


Idaho State College—The Department 
of Journalism is now headed by Frank F. 
Hash, assistant professor, former Georgia 
and Louisiana publisher and broadcaster. 
He received the B.J. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1947 and an M.A. 
from the University of Iowa in 1961. He 
replaces Stephen P. Lamoreux, who has 
joined the faculty of Washington State 
University. 

Mary Linda Helfant is an instructor in 
journalism and William Harwood a lec- 
turer and director of the college news 
bureau. 


University of  Illinois—Howard D. 
Martz has joined the College of Journal- 
ism and Communications staff as instruc- 
tor. Martz, formerly a reporter for the 
Decatur (Ill.) Herald, is working toward 
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an advanced degree. He received his B.A. 
from the University of Minnesota in 1959. 
William Shaffer has also been named an 
instructor. A graduate of Knox College, 
he was formerly with the Associated Press 
in Chicago. 

University of lowa—New members of 
the School of Journalism faculty are: 

James Driscoll, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School of J ournalism, 
who has done graduate work at Wisconsin 
and Marquette; reporter with the Milwau- 
kee Journal, Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times and Twin 
City News-Record of Neenah-Manasha, 
Wisconsin; will teach advanced reporting 
and practical reporting. 

E. Joseph Benti, formerly on the news 
staff at WBAL-TV, Baltimore; formerly 
of WTHI, Terre Haute, Indiana, and most 
recently on the news staff of WSUI, lowa 
City; to teach television journalism and be 
co-instructor in radio news writing. 

Richard L, Robinson, formerly on the 
faculty of Morris Harvey College; news 
photographer with the Honolulu Star-Bul- 
letin; staff member of WASX-7TV, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia, and news director 
of KGVO, Missoula, Montana; to teach 
pictorial journalism. 

Fred M. Pownall, for many years an 
Iowa newspaperman, later publisher of the 
Daily Iowan until retirement in 1953, re- 
turned in September to assume duties as 
publisher on one-year appointment. He 
will also teach editorial writing. 


lowa State University—Three members 
of the University Extension Information 
Service have been appointed part-time staff 
members. Robert Kern will direct the 
graduate program. Candace Hurley and 
Harry Burrell will teach home economics 
journalism and sports reporting, respec- 
tively. 

University of Kansas—Donald W. Han- 
sen, formerly instructor in speech and 
manager of the campus radio station at 
Emporia State Teachers College, has been 
appointed instructor in radio and television 
and supervisor of KUOK, student station. 
His appointment is held jointly in the 
School of Journalism and the department 
of speech and drama. He received his 
B.F.A. and M.A. degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Arizona and is working toward his 
Ph.D. at the University of Kansas. 
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Kent State University—Richard P. 
Goodrick, a former newsman and indus- 
trial editor, has joined the School of Jour- 
nalism faculty as an instructor. Goodrick 
holds a B.3.J. from Ohio University and 
an M.A. from Ohio State University, He 
is a former director of publicity for the 
Ohio State Fair. 


Lehigh University—Joseph C. Honan Jr. 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
journalism. He has had experience on five 
dailies in California and Nevada and 
joined the staff after practicing law in 
North Dakota. He has been instructor in 
journalism at Eastern Montana College 
and at Colorado Woman’s College. Honan 
holds his B.A. from the University of 
Southern California and his M.A. from 
Missouri. 

Joseph B. McFadden, head of the Divi- 
sion of Journalism, has been promoted to 
professor. 


University of Maryland—Dr. Seymour 
(Joe) M. Vinocour has been appointed 
associate professor and director of the 
public relations sequence in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism and Public Relations. 

Until recently, he was the executive di- 
rector of the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools and public ~e- 
lations counselor for the Republic of 
Korea. Vinocour has taught at American 
University, Pennsylvania State University, 
University of Nevada and University of 
Washington. He earned his B.A. at the 
University of Southern California, his 
M.A. at Nevada and his Ph.D. in speech 
at Pennsylvania State. 


Michigan State University—Louis J. 
Berman, publisher of the Whitehall 
(Mich.) Forum, has been appointed lec- 
turer in journalism and editorial adviser to 
the Michigan State News. 

John E. Marston, associate professor of 
advertising, has been named assistant dean 
of the College of Communication Arts. 
He will continue to teach public reiations 
courses in the department of advertising. 

Kenward L. Atkin has been promoted 
to assistant professor of advertising. He 
was awarded the Ph.D. in general commu- 
nication arts in August. 


University of Minnesota—Sam Kuczun 
has been appointed an instructor in report- 
ing and editing courses during the sabbati- 
cal leave of Prof. George S. Hage. Kuczun 
has been Boston bureau’ manager: for 
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United Press International, news editor of 
WBZ-WBZA in Boston and a reporter for 
the Newburyport (Mass.) Daily News. A 
Ph.D candidate at Minnesota, he holds 
B.S. and M.S. degrees from Boston Uni- 
versity. 


University of Missouri—G. Thomas 
Duffy, former editor of the East St. Louis 
(Ill.) Journal, has joined the staff of the 
School of Journalism as visiting professor. 
He has been chairman of the Associated 
Press of Illinois, and won the National 
Headliner’s Club Award in 1955. 


University of Nebraska—Alan Marshall, 
formerly an editor for Newsweek and head 
of the Department of Journalism at Butler 
University from 1958-61, joined the staff 
as an associate professor in charge of in- 
structional work in the areas of magazine 
and world journalism. During World War 
II he served with the Office of War Infor- 
mation in Iceland, Sweden and Switzer- 
land, wrote columns for papers in Hawaii 
and India, and handled news in England, 
Ireland and Germany. 

Keith Blackledge, former assistant city 
editor of the Miami Herald, has been add- 
ed as an instructor in the news-editorial 
and photojournalism programs, He was 
managing editor of the North Platte 
(Neb.) Telegraph-Bulletin for five years. 

Gilbert Savery, news editor of the Lin- 
coln (Neb.) Journal, and Robert Bogue, 
publisher of the weekly Oakland (Neb.) 
Indepeadent, will serve as lecturers in 
journalism in the news-editorial and adver- 
tising sequences. 

Jack Dooley, radio-television sequence, 
left the staff for reasons of ill health, and 
Conrad Hill, advertising, resigned to begin 
work on a doctorate in sociology at the 
State University of Iowa. 


Northwestern University—John _ S. 
Wright, a visiting professor last year in 
the School of Business, has been named 
associate professor of advertising. He is 
former chairman of the Department of 
Marketing, San Diego State College, and 
professor of business administration, Mon- 
tana State University. He has a Ph.D. de- 
gree from Ohio State University. 

Richard G. Gray has been named assist- 
ant professor of journalism, He was a re- 
porter, rewriteman and feature writer for 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and has a B.A. 
from Whitworth College and an M.A. 
from the University of Minnesota. He is 
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completing work on his Ph.D. dissertation 
in journalism at Minnesota. 

Neil V. McNeil, new instructor in jour- 
nalism, was with the Washington bureau 
of Scripps-Howard Newspapers. He has a 
B.A. from George Washington University 
and was a Nieman Fellow at Harvard 
University during 1959-60, He has been a 
reporter on the El Paso Herald-Post and 
a reporter and copyreader for the Wash- 
ington Daily News. 

Dean I. W. Cole also announced that 
seven Chicago newsmen will serve as in- 
structors in the School of Journalism dur- 
ing the 1961-62 academic year. Instructing 
in reporting will be Richard Hainey, exec- 
utive editor of the American; Eric Lund, 
assistant city editor, Daily News, and Da- 
vid Karno, assistant foreign editor, and 
Ralph Otwell, news editor, both of the 
Sun-Times. Frank Jordan, NBC news di- 
rector for central states, will instruct in 
radio and television news writing and edti- 
ing. Nicholas Shuman and David T. Sulli- 
van, both of the Daily News, will instruct 
in copyreading. 

University of Oklahuma—Four profes- 
sional newsmen have joined the journalism 
faculty on a part-time basis this year. The 
group includes Dennis Berend, former re- 

orter and rewrite man for the Miami 
(Fla.) News; Robert M. Ruggles, former 
reporter and wire editor of the Ponca City 
News; Bill Williams, coordinator of re- 
search for the Daily Oklahoman and Okla- 
homa City Times, and Clyde Davis, assist- 
ant news director of KWTV, Oklahoma 
City. Berend and Ruggles will teach news- 
writing and assist in reporting laboratories, 
and also work toward master’s degrees. 
Williams will teach a research seminar and 
Davis will teach radio and television news. 

University of Oregon—John L. Hulteng 
has been promoted to the rank of full pro- 
fessor in the School of Journalism. 

Pennsylvania State University—Prof. 
James W. Markham is teaching at Penn 
State during 1961-62, and not at Southern 
Illinois University, as was reported in the 
Summer issue of the QUARTERLY. 

University of Rhode Island—Wilbur L. 
Doctor, reporter and interim city editor 
for the Providence Journal, has been ap- 
pointed a part-time instructor in journal- 
ism. 

San Fernando State College—Kenneth 
Devol, former head of the Los Angeles 
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Valley College Journalism Department, 
has joined the faculty as assistant profes- 
sor of journalism. Devol had been at Val- 
ley College since 1955. Under his advisor- 
ship the Valley Star, the weekly student 
newspaper, won all-American awards for 
11 consecutive semesters. He received his 
B.A. and M.A, degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California and is studying 
for a doctorate there. 


University of South Carolina—Earl A. 
McIntyre, formerly at Michigan State and 
Florida State, joined the School of Jour- 
nalism faculty in September as associate 
professor of journalism. He will also serve 
as manager of the state press association. 

He joined the Michigan State faculty in 
1946 and became head of the advertising 
sequence. He was professor of advertising 
and public relations at Florida State for 
three years. He received his B.A. from 
Missouri in 1929 and an M.A. in advertis- 
ing management from Northwestern in 
1951. 


Southwest Texas State College—Preston 
Clark is on leave of absence for school 
year 1961-62 from his duties as head of 
journalism and publications. He is working 
toward the Ph.D. degree at the University 
of Missouri. In his absence, Bruce Roche 
is acting head of the department. 


St. Bonaventure University—Richard E. 
Pavlik, former director of the news bureau 
at West Liberty (W. Va.) State College, 
has been appointed instructor in journal- 
ism and faculty adviser to the university’s 
student newspaper. A former UPI staffman 
and weekly newspaper editor in Columbus, 
Ohio, Pavlik received B.S. and M.A. de- 
grees from Ohio State University. 


Stanford University—Bradley S. Green- 
berg, who received a doctorate in the mass 
communication program of the University 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed a re- 
search associate in the Institute for Com- 
munication Research. His responsibilities 
will center in the Institute’s community 
studies, and chiefly in the project on com- 
munity attitudes toward the schools. 

Anthony Scantlen, on leave as assistant 
city editor of the San Diego Union for 
graduate study, has been appointed part- 
time instructor in the Department of Com- 
munication and Journalism. 

Robert M. Pockrass of Pennsylvania 
State University will serve as visiting asso- 
ciate professor during spring quarter. He 
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holds the Stanford doctorate in mass com- 
munication research and was a visiting 
professor in 1955-56 and in 1958. 


Syracuse University—Norman Moyes, 
a graduate of West Liberty State College, 
who received a master’s from West Vir- 
ginia University, has been named an in- 
structor in the School of Journalism. He is 
completing work on a doctorate at Syra- 
cuse. 


PERSONALITIES 


Bryant E. Kearl, chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Journalism Department at Wis- 
consin, is on leave until February [5 on a 
Fulbright grant. Professor Kear! is lectur- 
ing and conducting research at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, in work associated with the 
Institute for Agricultural Policy and Mar- 
ket Research. 

Arthur Strang, University of Illinois, is 
new president of the Newspaper Associa- 
tion Managers, Inc. 

C. E. Osgood, director of the Institute 
of Communications Research at Illinois, is 
president-elect of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 

Glenn Hanson, Illinois journalism staff 
member, and Dean Theodore Peterson 
conducted a four-day workshop for editors 
of Canadian education magazines at Banff 
National Park, Canada, in October. 

William White, professor of journalism 
at Wayne State University, was editor of 
Walt Whitman: The People and John 
Quincy Adams, Oriole Press. An especially 
bound copy was presented to President 
John F. Kennedy because of his interest in 
the Adams family. 

Dr. John R. Whitaker, professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Oklahoma, will 
return to the staff about January 1 from 
Lima, Peru, where he has served as a Ful- 
bright lecturer in journalism at Catholic 
University for the past year. 

Prof. Ralph O. Nafziger, director of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Jour- 
nalism, served as chairman of the UNES- 
CO International Seminar on Journalism 
Education and Research in Manila, Octo- 
ber 2-21. 

Chris Burns, associate professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Colorado, has 
been elected a dean of the American 
Academy of Advertising and will serve as 
regional director for the mountain states 
region. 
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John L. Hulteng, professor of journal- 
ism, was granted the 1961 Ersted Award 
for Distinguished Teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. This award, which carries 
a stipend of $1,000, is given at commence- 
ment exercises. This is the first time a jour- 
nalism professor has been the recipient. 

Prof. Richard A. Garver has been 
awarded « Fulbright grant to Korea and 
will be on leave as chairman of the De- 
partment of Journalism, State University 
of South Dakota, during the 1961-62 
school year. This is the first year that Ko- 
rea has been under the Fulbright program. 
The lectureship will include advising on 
journalism curriculum, talks to practicing 
journalists and research on contem 
Korean journalism. Professor arver 
served as visiting faculty member in the 
Indiana University Department of Journal- 
ism during the summer. 

Dr. Samuel S. Talbert, chairman of the 
Department of Journalism, University of 
Mississippi, was recently honored by the 
Jackson, Miss., professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi for his contributions to 
journalism in Mississippi. He received the 
first special “Gold-Em” award of the Sig- 
ma Delta Chi chapter. 

Ted Kruglak, formerly of Long Island 
University, will be serving as a visiting 
professor at the University of Aix-Mar- 
seille, Aix-en-Provence, France, during the 
academic vear 1961-62. His book, The 
Two Faces of TASS, will be published by 
the University of Minnesota Press in the 
spring of 1962. His study, The Foreign 
Correspondents, published in Geneva in 
1954, is now out of print and he has been 
commissioned to revise it to include corre- 
spondents throughout the world. 

Paul Krakowski, associate professor of 
journalism, Duquesne University, has been 
appointed bibliographer of the RTNDA 
Bulletin, monthly publication of the Ra- 
dio-Television News Directors Association. 

Robert Lindsay, University of Minne- 
sota journalism instructor, has been reap- 
pointed editor of Static, monthly newslet- 
ter of the AEJ Council on Radio and 
Television Journalism. He also has been 
named to the advisory committee of the 
RTNDA Bulletin and is chairman of the 
Radio-Television News Directors Associa- 
tion’s committee on research. 

Dr. Bruce A. Linton, professor of jour- 
nalism, University of Kansas, has been re- 
elected for a second one-year term as pres- 
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ident of the Association for Professional 
Broadcasting Education. He is chairman 
of the radio-television curriculum, offered 
jointly by the School of Journalism and 
the department of and drama. R. 
Edwin Browne, assistant professor, has 
been elected secretary of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, and Gale Ad- 
kins, assistant professor, is secretary of the 
radio-television division of the Speech As- 
sociation of America. 

C. S. McCarthy, chairman of the Jour- 
nalism Department, Duquesne University, 
has been elected editor of the Journalism 
Educator effective January 1. 
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Directory for 1962 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 


(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 
PRESIDENT, Kenneth N. Stewart, Michigan; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Theodore B. Peterson, 
Illinois; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, William E. Porter, Iowa; SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer 
F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of the Executive Committee, Fred S. Siebert, 
Michigan State, and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below), ex officio. Inquiries 
about membership should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer at the University of 
Kansas, Flin. Hall, Lawrence, Kansas. 


COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 


James E. Brinton, Stanford; Wayne A. Danielson, North Carolina; Hillier oe York 
University; Warren C. Price, Oregon (terms expire 1962); Roy E. Carter Jr., ; Paul J. 
Deutschmann (chairman), Michigan Siate; Theodore B. Peterson, [llinois; Bruce H. Westley, Wiscon- 
sin (terms expire 1964); Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota (ex officio as editor of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY). 


COUNCIL ON RADIO-TELEVISION JOURNALISM 


Gordon Greb, San Jose State, Olaf J. Bue, Montana (terms expire 1961); Donald E. Brown, Illinois, 
Harold F. Niven Jr., Washington (terms expire 1962); Marlowe D. Froke (chairman), Pennsylvania 
State, Robert Lindsay, Minnesota (terms expire 1963). 


COUNCIL ON ADVERTISING 


Christopher J. Burns, Colorado, Max Wales, Oregon (terms expire 1961); Charles H. Sandage, Illinois, 
Milton E. Gross (chairman), Missouri (terms expire 1962); S. Watson Dunn, Wisconsin, Roland L. 
Hicks, Pennsylvania State (terms expire 1963). 


COUNCIL ON PUBLIC RELATIONS EDUCATION 
Samuel G. Atkinson, Boston; Joseph H. Mader, Marquette; John E. Marston (chairman), Michigan 
State; Raymond Simon, Utica College (Syracuse); Alan Scott, Texas (terms expire 1962). 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 

PRESIDENT, DeWitt Reddick, Texas; VICE-PRESIDENT, Robert L. Jones, Minnesota; SECRE- 
TARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Nathan Blumberg, Montana; F. J. Price, Louisiana State; Richard T. Baker, 
Columbia. (All terms began September 1, 1961.) 


American Society of Journalism School Administrators 
(Organized 1944) 


PRESIDENT, Verne E. Edwards Jr., Ohio Wesleyan; VICE-PRESIDENT, Wallace E. Garets, 
Texas Tech; DEPUTY SECRETARY-TREASURER, William J. Thomas, Baylor. 





American Council on Education for Journalism 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker (president), ASNE; Holt McPherson (vice- 
president), SNPA; Robert K. Richards (vice-president), NAB; Harold E. Green, MPA 
(temporarily); E. W. Johnson, IDPA; Joyce Swan, ANPA; Max Thomas, NEA. Epbvu- 
CATOR MEMBERS—Alfred Crowell, Maryland; Edwin Emery, Minnesota; Warren Price, 
Oregon; Fred S. Siebert, Michigan State (terms expire 1961); William Porter, Iowa; I. W. 
Cole, Northwestern; Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (terms expire 1962); John E. Stempel, 
Indiana (secretary-treasurer). (All terms expire December 31 of the year indicated.) 
ACCREDITING COMMITTEE—Baskett Mosse, Executive Secretary, 215 Fisk Hall, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS ACCREDITED BY ACEJ 
University of Alabama, Boston University, University of Colorado, Columbia University, ant of 
Florida, Fresno State Coilege, University of Georgia, University of Illinois, Indiana University, 
University of Iowa, Iowa State University, University of Kansas, Kansas State College, University of 
Kentucky, Louisiana State University, Marquette University, University of Maryland, University of 
Michigan, Michigan State University, University of Minnesota, University of Missouri, Montana State 
University, University of Nebraska, University of New Mexico, University of North Carolina, North- 
western University, Ohio State University, Ohio University, University of Oklahoma, Oklahoma State 
University, University of Oregon, Rutgers Uni versity, San Jose State College, University of South 
Carolina, South Dakota State College, Southern Illinois University, Stanford University, Syracuse 
University, University of Tennessee, University of Texas, Texas oO & Mechanical College, 
Texas Woman’s University, Tulane University, University of Utah, University of Washington, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, West Virginia University, University of Wisconsin. : 











A History 
of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


JIM ALLEE HART 


Associate Professor of Journalism, Ohio University 


The story of the first 108 years of the Globe-Democrat, from 
its beginnings as a Free-Soil journal in a slave state, through 
the Gilded Age and the turbulent years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. A succession of vigorous and colorful writers, editors, and 
publishers made journalism history with new policies and tech- 
niques designed to keep their newspaper abreast of the times. 
Broadened news coverage, terse style, the concept of newspaper 
ethics, modern management techniques—all were pioneered at 
the Globe-Democrat. Told in the context of a century of change 
in city, state, and nation. 


298 pages, 6 x 9. Illustrations. $5.95 


THE PEOPLE OF MUSHAN: LIFE IN A 
TAIWANESE VILLAGE 


Howarp R. Lone, Chairman, Department of Journalism, 
Southern Illinois University 
172 pages, 834 x 11. 169 photographs. $7.50 


THE FACE OF MISSOURI 
Exio Lee BaTractia, Staff, National Geographic Magazine 
116 pages, 814 x 11, 103 photographs. $7.50 


From your bookseller or from 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI PRESS 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 











Selected RONALD books... 








ADVERTISING ~- Third Edition 


ALBERT WESLEY FREY, Professor of Marketing, 
University of Pittsburgh 


This outstanding book discusses the 
principal problems faced by advertisers 
and advertising agencies, as well as the 
approaches, policies, and procedures 
used by them in realizing profitable 
solutions. Relating advertising to other 
key factors in the marketing program, 


book follows an analytical approach; 
discusses the important elements under- 
lying the decision-making process. Nu- 
merous illustrations and discussion 
questions and problems are included 
after each chapter. Instructor’s Manual 
available. 3rd Ed., 1961. 600 pp. $7.50 


SALES PROMOTION -- Second Edition 


ALFRED GROSS, New York University 


A detailed treatment of principles 
and methods for intensifying the mar- 
keting effort. Book describes sales pro- 
motion on three levels: working with 
the dealer, stimulating demand, and 
supplementing sales and advertising 
programs within the company’s own 
marketing division. Book covers distri- 


bution of durable and non-durable 
goods, services, supplies and equipment, 
luxury items, etc. Thought-provoking 
case problems and question material in- 
volve the student in problem-solving 
situations. 2nd Ed., 1961. 504 pp., il- 
lus. $8.50 


GRAMMAR for JOURNALISTS 


E. L. CALLIHAN, Southern Methodist University 


Written especially for the student 
planning a career in journalism, this 
book presents the procedures of correct 
writing used today in radio and televi- 
sion, and by newspapers and magazines 
across the country. It provides a sound 
foundation in grammar, syntax, word 


usage, and language fundamentals; 
helps develop mastery of sentence struc- 
ture, Includes examples, exercises, and 
review material selected from the me- 
dia. “A significant contribution to the 
literature of Journalism.”—F. E. Mer- 
win, Rutgers University. 1957. at 57 


A CONTEMPORARY READER 


Essays for Today and Tomorrow 


Edited by HARRY W. RUDMAN and IRVING ROSENTHAL 
—both of the College of the City of New York 


This outstanding anthology is de- 
signed to acquaint the college student 
with representative samples of effective, 
functional writing on contemporary is- 
sues. The selections include lively dis- 
cussions of such varied matters as the 
state of the popular arts, the nature of 
our business civilization, new frontiers 
of the space age, etc. Geared to student 


interest, the materials presented afford 
a practical means of encouraging indi- 
vidual thought and expression and of 
teaching the requisite vocabulary, com- 
prehension, and rhetorical skills. “A 
very good freshman reader.” —“College 
Composition and Communication.” 


1961. 441 pp. Paper cover. $3.40 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 











For one- or two-semester beginning courses — 


EMERY, AULT, and AGEE 


INTRODUCTION TO 
MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


435 pp. $5.00 


By EDWIN EMERY, Professor of Journalism, University of Minnesota; 
PHILLIP H. AULT, Executive Editor of the Associated Desert Newspapers of 
California; WARREN K. AGEE, Executive Officer, Sigma Delta Chi, Professional 
Journalistic Society. 


This new book, already the best seller in its field, is designed to give the reader a 
full description of the mass communications industries, to introduce him to all the 
areas of professional work in journalism and mass communications in modern 


society. 


“We used the text last year and will do the 
same next fall. This, itself, tells you how 
excellent we think the book is. Both stu- 
deats and myself think the book is the best 
of its kind. Authoritatively written, it has 
a lucid, succinct style, divided appropriate- 
ly into natural subjects and chapters. The 
‘suggested further readings and glossary’ 
are unique.”—-RICHARD F. Hixson, Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Rutgers—The State 
University. 
“This volume provides an important new 
emphasis for introductory texts, an empha- 
sis on the concepts of mass communica- 
tions, and a concern for the elements com- 
mon to all the fields of journalism. The 
book is noteworthy also for the manner in 
which historical material has been tied in 
with descriptive content."—Lesitie G. 
MOELLER, Director, School of Journalism, 
State University of lowa. 

“With the trend in recent years toward 
‘schools of communications’ encompassing 


AULT and EMERY 


departments of journalism, broadcasting, 
public relations, advertising, and other 
communications areas, it has been increas- 
ingly difficult to find a good undergraduate 
textbook to serve students as an introduc- 
tion to the entire field. I believe that 
INTRODUCTION TO Mass COMMUNICATIONS 
will fill this need. 

“The authors have been thorough in ex- 
amining a complex subject, covering not 
only the various media, but also teaching 
and research as potential careers for the 
qualified individual. They present broad 
profiles of individual communications in- 
dustries and they make their presentations 
from the student’s point of view. The stu- 
dent’s questions relating to qualifications 
for positions, opportunities, application of 
special interests and talents, and compen- 
sation are answered.”—JosePpH A. DEL 
Porto, Chairman, Division of Journalism, 
School of Public Relations and Communi- 
cations, Boston University. 


REPORTING THE NEWS 


“ 
+ 


340 pp. Many illustrations. $5.00 


. a splendid job of making the problems of contemporary reporting come alive. I 


was particularly impressed by the interesting and interest-arousing choice of examples 
and by the free use of actual examples to illustrate the various points.” 
HARRISON SALISBURY, News Staff, New York Times 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, INC. 
432 Park Avenue South, New York 16, New York 











Vivid « Modern « Realistic 
ADVERTISING: Mass Communication in Marketing 


C. A. Kirkpatrick, University of North Caroliua 


Views the practices and policies of the advertising induxtry vividly and 
realistically, with attention to both the role of advertising in the econ- 
omy and to the operation of a single firm. Comprehensive coverage is 
given to basic principles as well as current techniques. An exceptional 
illustration program includes the use of color to point up its role in 
modern advertising. An Instructor’s Manual is available 


638 pp. 1959 $7.50 
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COMPLETE FILE AVAILABLE 


Journalism Quarterly on Microfilm 


The complete files of Journalism Quarterly from 
1924 through 1959 are now available on microfilm. 


1924-1959 (3 reels) $143.00 
1950-1959 (1 reel per volume)...per reel 2.75 





Order directly from University Microfilms, Inc., 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Journalism Quarterly 


School of Journalism 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 











THE PRESS AND AMERICA, 2nd ed. (1962) 


by Edwin Emery, University of Minnesota 


- «+ am important new edition of the most ive text 
and reference book in the field of American journalism. Exten- 
sively revised to reflect the most recent trends, events, and statis- 
tics, the forthcoming edition will carry the history of American 
journalism through, 1961. As in the earlier edition, the progress of 
mass media is carefully interwoven with the changing political, 
economic, and social background of American life. 

To be published Spring, 1962 Price to be announced 


HOW TO REPORT AND WRITE THE NEWS 


by Laurence R. “ampbell, Florida State University, and 
Rolind\E, Wolseley, Syracuse University 


. +» aytimely, balanced, and comprehensive introduction to the 
principles and problems of gathering, writing, and eval the 
news of today’s swiftly changing world. News problems of all the 
various media of mass communications are discussed—newspapers, 
‘mews services, magazines, radio, television, etc,, amd specific 
aa ie ype gt gen Peseta el. 9p yen y co be bg an 
know approp techhiques of aews reporting 
editing for all media. 
1961 592 pp. illus. Text price: $7 95 


EXPLORING JOURNALISM, 3rd ed. 


by Roland E. Woiseley and Laurence R. Campbell 

. +» an integrated study of the historical 

viewpoint, social rebeonsibilities, i 

specialized techniques of modern communication media. Inte:- 
preting Journalism in ite broadest sense, the authors examine the 
entire field of mass communication and such related fields as 
advertising, circulation, mas.gement, and promotion. 

1957, 636 pp. illus. Text price: $7.95 


COPY READING AND NEWS EDITING 


by Howard B. Taylor, Editorial Training Director, Copley 
Newspapers, and Jacob Scher, Northwestern University 


- «. @ practical introduction to the basic functions of copy, news, 
and make-up editors. Ee ee ee 
Offices and classrooms, the book revising, 

corr and editing copy; writing headlines; structure; 
pe edna ware 2 ewenes ton 156 illus- 
trations ee youts Sere production 
i a typical daily flow of mews across the 


illus. Text price: $7.25 


Approval cc:ies available. Write: Box 903. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC.. Englewood Cliffs. N.J. 





NEW EDITIONS = 
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AN iNTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM, Second Edition 
A Survey of the Fourth Estate in All Its Forms- — 


by F. FRASER BOND, Professor Emeritus, Department of Journalism, 
New York: University 
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